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PREFACE TO FIRST EDITION, 

AN attempt has been made in this volmne togive a somewhat 
satisfactory account of many parts of Celestial Mechanics 
rather than an exhaustive treatment of any special part. The aim 
has been to present the work so as to attain logical sequence, to 
make it progressively more difficult, and to give the various subjects 
the relative prominence which their scientific and educational 
imxx>rtance deserves. In short, the aim has been to prepare such 
a book that one who has had the necessary mathematical training 
may obtain from it in a relatively short time and by the easiest 
steps a sufficiently broad and just view of the whole subject to 
enable him to stop with much of real value in his possession, or to 
pursue to the best advantage any particular portion he may choose. 

In carrying out the plan of this work it has been necessary to give 
aa introduction to the Problem of Three Bodies. This is not only 
one of the justly celebrated problems of Celestial Mechanics, but it 
has become of special interest in recent times through the researches 
of HiD, Poihcar^, and Darwin. The theory of absolute pertiuv 
bations is the central subject in mathematical Astronomy, and 
such a work as this would be inexcusably deficient if it did not 
^ve this theory a prominent place. A chapter has been devoted 
to geometrical considerations on perturbations. Although these 
methods are of almost no use in computing, yet they furnish in a 
simple manner a clear insight into the nature of the problem, and 
are of the highest value to beginners. The fundamental principles 
of the analytical methods have been given with considerable 
completeness, but many of the details in developing the formulas 
have been omitted in order that the size of the book might not 
defeat the object for which it has been prepared. The theory of 
orbits has not been s^ven the unduly prominent position which it 
has occupied in this country, doubtless due to the influence of 
Watson's excellent treatise on this subject. 

The method of treatment has been to state all problems in 
advance and, where the transformations are long, to s^ve an 
outline of the steps which are to be made. The expression ''order 
of small quantities" has not been used except when applied to 
power series m explicit parameters, thus giving the work all the^ 
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definiteness and simplicity which are characteristic of operations 
with power series. This is exemplified particularly in the chapter 
on perturbations. Care has been taken to make note at all 
places where assmnptions have been introduced or unjustified 
methods employed, for it is only by seeing where the points of 
possible weakness are that improvements can be made. The 
frequent references throughout the text and the bibliographies at 
the ends of the chapters, though by no means exhaustive, are 
sufficient to direct one in further reading to important sources 
of information. 

This volume is the outgrowth of a course of lectures given 
annually by the author at the University of Chicago diuing the 
last six years. These lectures have been open to senior college 
students and to graduate students who have not had the equivalent 
of this work. They have been taken by students of Astronomy, 
by many making Mathematics their major work, and by some who, 
though specializing in quite distinct lines, have desired to get an 
idea of the processes by means of which astronomers interpret 
and predict celestial phenomena. Thus they have served to 
give many an idea of the methods of investigation and the results 
attained in Celestial Mechanics, and have prepared some for a 
detailed study extending into the various branches of modem 
investigations. The object of the work, the subjects covered, and 
the methods of treatment seem to have been amply justified by 
this experience. 

Mr. A. C. Lunn, M.A., has read the entire manuscript with great 
care and a thorough insight into the subjects treated. His nu- 
merous corrections and suggestions have added greatly to the 
accuracy and the method of treatment in many places. Professor 
Ormond Stone has read the proofs of the first four chapters and 
the sixth. His experience as an investigator and as a teacher has 
made his criticisms and suggestions invaluable. Mr. W. 0. Beal, 
M.A., has read the proofs of the whole book with great attention 
and he is responsible for many improvements. The author desires 
to express his sincerest thanks, to all these gentlemen for the 
willingness and the effectiveness with which they have devoted so 
much of their time to this work. 

F. R. MOULTON. 
CmcAQO, July, 1902. 
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PREFACE TO SECOND EDITION, 

rnpHE neoeeaity for a new edition of this work has given the 
-1- opportunity of thoroughly revising it. The general plan 
which has been foUowed is the same as that of the first edition, 
because it was found that it satisfies a real need not only in this 
coiintryy for whose students it was primarily written, but also in 
Europe. In spite of all temptations its elementary character has 
been preserved, and it has not been greatly enlarged. Very 
many improvements have been made, partly on the suggestion of 
numerous astronomers and mathematicians, and it is hoped that 
it will be found more worthy of the favor with which it has so far 
been received. 

The most important single change is in the discussion of the 
methods of determining orbits. This subject logically follows the 
Problem of Two Bodies, and it is much more elementary in char- 
acter than the Problem of Three Bodies and the Theory of Per- 
turbations. For these reasons it was placed in chapter VI. The 
subject matter has also been very much changed. The methods 
of Laplace and Gauss, on which all other methods of general applic- 
ability are more or less directly based, are both given. The 
standard modes of presentation have not been foUowed because, 
however well they may be adapted to practice, they are not noted 
for mathematical clarity. Besides, there is no lack of excellent 
works giving details in the original forms and models of com- 
putation. The other changes and additions of importance are 
in the chapters on the Problem of Two Bodies, the Problem of 
Three Bodies, and in that on Geometrical Consideration of Per- 
turbations. 

It is a pleasure to make special acknowledgment of assistance 
to my colleague Professor W. D. MacMillan and to Mr. L. A. 
Hopkins who have read the entire proofs not only once but several 
times, and who have made important suggestions and have pointed 
out many defects that otherwise would have escaped notice. 
They are largely responsible for whatever excellence of form the 
book may possess. 

F. R. MOULTON. 
CmcAQO, January, 1914. 
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INTRODUCTION TO CELESTIAL MECHANICS 



CHAPTER I. 

FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES AND DEFINITIONS. 

1. Elements and Laws. The problems of every science are 
expressible in certain terms which will be designated as elementa, 
and depend upon certain principles and laws for their solution. 
The elements arise from the very nature of the subject considered, 
and are expressed or implied in the formulation of the problems 
treated. The principles and laws are the relations which are 
known or are assumed to exist among the various elements. 
They are inductions from experiments, or deductions from previ- 
ously accepted principles and laws, or simply agreements. 

An explicit statement in the beginning of the type of problems 
which will be treated, and an enumeration of the elements which 
they involve, and of the principles and laws which relate to them, 
will lead to clearness of exposition. In order to obtain a com- 
plete understanding of the character of the conclusions which are 
reached, it would be necessary to make a philosophical discussion 
of the reality of the elements, and of the origin and character of 
the principles and laws. These questions cannot be entered into 
here because of the difficulty and complexity of metaph3rsical 
speculations. It is not to be understood that such investigations 
are not of value; they forever lead back to simpler and more 
undeniable assumptions upon which to base all reasoning. 

The method of procedure in this work will necessarily be to 
accept as true certain fundamental elements and laws without 
entering in detail into the questions of their reality or validity. 
It will be sufficient to consider whether they are definitions or 
have been inferred from experience, and to point out that they 
have been abundantly verified in their applications. They will be 
accepted with confidence, and their consequences will be derived, 
in the subjects treated, so far as the scope and limits of the work 

will allow. Digitized by GoOglC 
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2. Problems Treated. The motions of a material particle sub- 
ject to a central force of any sort whatever will be briefly con- 
sidered. It will be shown from the conclusions reached in this dis- 
cussion, and from the observed motions of the planets and their 
satellites, that Newton's law of gravitation holds true in the solar 
system. The character of the motion of the binary stars sho^ns 
that the probabilities are very great that it operates in them also, 
and that it may well be termed ''the law of imiversal gravita^ 
tion." This conclusion is confirmed by the spectroscope, which 
proves that the familiar chemical elements of our solar system 
exist in the stars also. 

In particular, the motions of two free homogeneous spheres 
subject only to their mutual attractions and starting from arbi- 
trary initial conditions will be investigated, and then their motions 
will be discussed when they are subject to disturbing influences of 
various sorts. The essential features of perturbations arising from 
the action of a third body will be developed, both from a geo- 
metrical and an anal3rtical point of view. There are two some- 
what different cases. One is that in which the motion of a satel- 
lite aroimd a planet is perturbed by the sun; and the second is 
that in which the motion of one planet aroimd the sun is per- 
turbed by another planet. 

Another class of problems which arises is the determination of 
the orbits of unknown bodies from the observations of their direc- 
tions at different epochs, made from a body whose motion is 
known. That is, the theories of the orbits of comets and plan- 
etoids will be based upon observations of their apparent positions 
made from the earth. This incomplete outUne of the questions 
to be treated is sufficient for the enumeration of the elements 
employed. 

3. Enimiefation of the Principal Elements. In the discussion 
of the problems considered in this work it will be necessary to 
employ the following elements: 

(a) Real numbers, and complex numbers incidentally in the 
solution of certain problems. 

(6) Space of three dimensions, possessing the same properties in 
every direction. 

(c) Time of one dimension, which will be taken as the inde- 
pendent variable. 

(d) MasSy having the ordinary properties of inertia, etc., which 
are postulated in elementary Physics. ^g,^^, .^ Google 
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(e) Force, with the content that the same term has in Physics. 

Pomtive numbers arise in Arithmetic, and positive, negative, 
And complex numbers, in Algebra. Space appears first as an 
essential element in Geometry. Hme appears first as an essential 
elfflnent in Kinematics. Mass and force appear first and must be 
considered as essential elements in physical problems. No defini- 
tions of these familiar elements are necessary here. 

4. Enumeration of the Principles and Laws. In representing 
the various phymcal magnitudes by numbers, certain agreements 
must be made as to what shall be considered positive, and what 
negative. The axioms of ordinary Geometry will be considered 
as being true. 

The fimdamental principles upon which all work in Theoretical 
Mechanics may be made to depend are Newton's three Axioma, or 
Laws of Motion. The first two laws were known by Galileo and 
Huyghens, although they were for the first time announced 
tc^ether in all their completeness by Newton in the Pnncipia, 
in 1686. These laws are as follows:* 

Law I. Every body continues in Us state of rest, or of uniform 
motion in a straight line, unless U is compelled to change thai skUe by 
a force impressed upon U. 

Law II. The rate of change of motion is proportional to the force 
impressed, and takes place in the direction of Oie straight line in which 
the force acts. 

Law III. To every (iction there is an equal and opposite reaction; 
or, the mutual actiom^ of two bodies are always equal and oppositely 
directed. 

5. Nature of the Laws of Motion. Newton calls the Laws of 
Motion Axioms, and after giving each, makes a few remarks con- 
cerning its import. Later writers, among whom are Thomson and 
Tait,t regard them as inferences from experience, but accept New- 
ton's formulation of them as practically final, and adopt them 
in the precise form in which they were given in the Principia. A 
number of Continental writers, among whom is Dr. Ernest Mach, 
have given profound thought to the fundamental principles of 

* Other fundamental laws may be, and indeed have been, employed; but 
tiiey inYolve more difficult mathematical principles at the very start. They 
are such as d'Alembert's principle, Hamilton's principle, and the systems of 
Kirdihoff, Mach, Herts, Boltsmann, etc. 

t Natural Pkilosophy, vol. i., Art. 243. 
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Mechanics, and have concluded that they are not only inductions or 
simply corwentiona, but that Newton's statement of them is some- 
what redundant, and lacks scientific directness and simplicity. 
There is no suggestion, however, that Newton's Laws of Motion 
are not in harmony with ordinary astronomical experience, or that 
they cannot be made the basis for Celestial Mechanics. But in 
some branches of Physics, particularly in Electricity and light, 
certain phenomena are not fully consistent with the Newtonian 
principles, and they have recently led Einstein and others to the 
development of the so-called Principle of Relativity. The astro- 
nomical consequences of this modification of the principles of 
Mechanics are very slight unless the time under consideration 
is very long, and, whether they are true or not, they cannot be 
considered in an introduction to the subject. 

6. Remarks on the First Law of Motion. In the first law Ihe 
statement that a body subject to no forces moves with uniform 
motion, may be regarded as a definition of time. For, otherwise, 
it is implied that there exists some method of measuring time in 
which motion is not involved. Now it is a fact that in all the 
devices actually used for measuring time this part of the law is a 
fundamental assumption. For example, it is assumed that the 
earth rotates at a uniform rate because there is no force acting 
upon it which changes the rotation sensibly.* 

The second part of the law, which affirms that the motion is in 
a straight line when the body is subject to no forces, may be taken 
as defining a straight line, if it is assumed that it is possible to 
determine when a body is subject to no forces; or, it may be taken 
as showing, together with the first part, whether or not forces 
are acting, if it is assumed that it is possible to give an independent 
definition of a straight line. Either alternative leads to trouble- 
some difficulties when an attempt is made to employ strict and 
consistent definitions. 

7. Remarks on the Second Law of Motion. In the second law 
the statement that the rate of change of motion is proportional to 
the force impressed, may be r^arded as a definition of the relation 
between force and matter by means of which the magnitude of a 
force, or the amount of matter in a body can be measured, accord- 
ing as one or the other is supposed to be independently known. 
By rate of change of motion is meant the rate of change of velocity 

* See memoir by R. S. Woodward, Aalronomical Journal, yol. xxi. (1901). 
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multiplied by the mass of the body moved. This is usually called 
the rate of change of momentum, and the ideas of the second law 
may be expressed by saying, the rate of change of momentum is 
proportional to the force impressed and takes place in the direction 
of the straight line in which the force acts. Or, the acceleration of 
motion of a body is directly proportional to the force to which it is 
subject, and inversely proportional to its ma^, and takes place in 
the direction in which the force acts. 

It may appear at first thought that force can be measured 
without reference to velocity generated, and it is true in a sense. 
For example, the force with which gravity draws a body downward 
is frequently measured by the stretching of a coiled spring, or the 
intensity of magnetic action can be measured by the torsion of a 
fiber. But it will be noticed in all cases of this kind that the 
law of reaction of the machine has been determined in some other 
way. This may not have been directly by velocities generated, 
but it ultimately leads back to it. It is worthy of note in this 
connection that all the units of absolute force, as the dyne, contain 
explicitly in their definitions the idea of velocity generated. 

In the statement of the second law it is implied that the effect 
of a force is exactly the same in whatever condition of rest or of 
motion the body may be, and to whatever other forces it may be 
subject. The change of motion of a body acted upon by a number 
of forces is the same at the end of an interval of time as if each 
force acted separately for the same time. Hence the implication 
in the second law is, if any number of forces act simultaneously on 
a body, whether it is at rest or in motion, each force produces the same 
total change of momentum that it would produce if it alone acted on 
the body at rest. It is apparent that this principle leads to great 
simplifications of mechanical problems, for in accordance with it 
the effects of the various forces can be considered separately. 

Newton derived the parallelogram of forces from the second 
law of motioiL* He reasoned that as forces are measured by the 
accelerations which they produce, the resultant of, say, two forces 
should be measured by the resultant of their accelerations. Since 
an acceleration has magnitude and direction it can be represented 
by a directed line, or vector. The resultant of two forces will 
then be represented by the diagonal of a parallelogram, of which 
two adjacent sides represent the two forces. 

♦ PHndpia, Cor. i. to the Uws of Motion. ^.^.^.^^^ ^^ GoOglc 
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i 

One of the most frequent applications of the paraUelograiii ot 

forces is in the subject of Statics, which, in itself, does not invol^-e 
the ideas of motion and time. In it the idea of mass can also b« 
entirely eliminated. Newton's proof of the parallelograin ci 
forces has been objected to on the ground that it requires the 
introduction of the fundamental conceptions of a much more 
complicated science than the one in which it is employed. Amon^ 
the demonstrations which avoid this objectionable feature is one 
due to Poisson,* which has for its fundamental assumption tbe 
axiom that the resultant of two equal forces applied at a point is 
in the hne of the bisector of the angle which they make with 
each other. Then the magnitude of the resultant is derived, and 
by simple processes the general law is obtained. 

8. Remarks on the Third Law of Motion. The first two of 
Newton's laws are sufficient for the determination of the motion 
of one body subject to any number of known forces; but another 
principle is needed when the investigation concerns the motion of 
a system of two or more bodies subject to their mutual interactions. 
The third law of motion expresses precisely this principle. It is 
that if one body presses against another the second resists the 
action of the first with the same force. And also, though it is 
not so easy to conceive of it, if one body acts upon another through 
any distance, the second reacts upon the first with an equal and 
oppositely directed force. 

Suppose one can exert a given force at will; then, by the second 
law of motion, the relative masses of bodies can be measured since 
they are inversely proportional to the accelerations which equal 
forces generate in them. When their relative masses have been 
found the third law can be tested by permitting the various bodies 
to act upon one another and measuring their relative accelera- 
tions. Newton made several experiments to verify the law, such 
as measuring the rebounds from the impacts of elastic bodies, and 
observing the accelerations of magnets floating in basins of water.f 
The chief difficulty in the experiments arises in eliminating forces 
external to the system under consideration, and evidently they 
cannot be completely removed. Newton also concluded from a 
certain course of reasoning that to deny the third law would be to 
contradict the first.f 

Mach points out that there is no accurate means of measuring 
* TraiU de MScamquef vol. i., p. 45 e^ «eg. 
t Principia, Scholium to the Laws of Mption. t 
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forces except by the accelerations they produce in masses, and 
therefore that effectively the reasoning in the preceding paragraph 
is in a circle. He objects also to Newton's definition that masp 
is proportional to the product of the volume and the density of a 
body. He prefers to rely upon experience for the fact that two 
bodies which act upon each other produce oppositely directed 
accelerations, and to define the relative values of the masses as 
inversely proportional to these accelerations. Experience proves 
further that if the relative masses of two bodies are determined 
by their interactions with a third, the ratio is the same whatever 
the third mass may be. In this way, when one body is taken as 
the unit of mass, the masses of all other bodies can be uniquely 
determined. These views have much to commend them. 

In the SchoUum appended to the Laws of Motion Newton made 
some remarks concerning an important featiu*e of the third law. 
This was first stated in a manner in which it could actually be 
expressed in mathematical S3anbols by d'Alembert in 1742, and 
has ever since been known by his name.* It is essentially this: 
When a body is subject to an acceleration, it may be regarded as 
exerting a force which is equal and opposite to the force by which 
the acceleration is produced. This may be considered as being 
true whether the force arises from another body forming a sjrstem 
with the one under consideration, or has its source exterior to the 
sjTstem. In general, in a system of any number of bodies, the 
resultants of all the applied forces are equal and opposite to the 
reactions of the respective bodies. In other words, tihe impressed 
forces and the reactions, or the expressed forces, form systems 
which are in equilibrium for each body and for the whole sjrstem. 
This makes the whole science of Dynamics, in form, one of Statics, 
and formulates the conditions so that they are expressible in 
mathematical terms. This phrasing of the third law of motion 
has been made the starting point for the elegant and very general 
mvestigations of Lagrange in the subject of Dynamics.t 

The primary purpose of fundamental principles in a science is to 
codrdinate the various phenomena by stating in what respects 
their modes of occurring are common; the value of fundamental 
principles depends upon the completeness of the codrdination of 
the phenomena, and upon the readiness with which they lead to 
the discovery of unknown facts; the characteristics of funda* 

* See Appdl'fl Mieanique, vol. n., chi^. xxm. 

t CoOsded Wark», vols. xi. and xn. ^^^^^^^^^ ^^ GoOglc 
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mental principles should be that they are self-condstent, thai 
they are consistent with every observed phenomenon, and thai 
they are dmple and not redundant. 

Newton's laws coordinate the phenomena of the mechanical 
sciences in a remarkable manner, while their value in maJHTig 
discoveries is witnessed by the brilliant achievements in the 
physical sciences in the last two centuries compared to the slow 
and uncertain advances of all the ancients. They have not be^ 
found to be mutually contradictory, and they are consistent ^th 
nearly all the phenomena which have been so far observed; they 
are conspicuous for their simplicity, but it has been claimed by 
some that they are in certain respects redundant. One naturally 
wonders whether they are primary and fundamental laws d 
nature, even as modified by the principle of relativity. In view 
of the past evolution of scientific and philosophical ideas one 
should be slow in affirming that any statement represents ultimate 
and absolute truth. The fact that several other sets of funda- 
mental principles have been made the bases of systems of me- 
chanics, points to the possibiUty that perhaps some time the 
Newtonian system, or the Newtonian system as modified by the 
principle of relativity, even though it may not be found to be in 
error, will be supplanted by a simpler one even in elementary 
books. 

Definitions and Gbnbral Equations. 

9. Rectilinear Motion, Speed, Velocity. A particle is in 
rectUinear motion when it always lies in the same straight line, and 
when its distance from a point in that line varies with the time. 
It moves with uniform speed if it passes over equal distances in 
equal intervals of time, whatever their length. The speed is 
represented by a positive number, and is measured by the distance 
passed over in a unit of a time. The velocity of a particle is the 
directed speed with which it moves, and is positive or negative 
according to the direction of the motion. Hence in uniform motion 
the velocity is given by the equation 

(1) f>=i 

Since « may be positive or negative, v may be positive or negative, 
and the speed is the numerical value of v. The same value of f is 
obtained whatever interval of time is taken so long as the corre- 
sponding value of 9 is used. 
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The speed and velocity are variable when the particle does not 
describe equal distances in equal times; and it is necessary to define 
in this case what is meant by the speed and velocity at an in- 
stant. Suppose a particle passes over the distance As in the time 
Al, and suppose the interval of time A^ approaches the limit zero in 
su(^ a manner that it always contains the instant L Suppose, 
further, that for every A^ the corresponding As is taken. Then 
'Uie velocity at the instant t is defined as 



(2) V = lim 



/A«\ ^ds 
\At) dt' 



and the speed is the numerical value of -77 • 

Uniform and variable velocity may be defined anal3rtically in 
the following manner. The distance s, counted from a fixed point, 
is considered as a function of the time, and may be written 

s = 4>(t). 

Then the velocity may be defined by the equation 

where ^'(0 is the derivative of ^(0 with respect to t The velocity 
is said to be constant, or uniform, if <l>'{t) does not vary with t; 
or, in other words, if 0(0 involves t linearly in the form 0(0 ^at+b, 
where a and b are constants. It is said to be variable if the value 
of 0'(O changes with t. 

Some agreement must be made to denote the direction of 
motion. An arbitrary point on the line may be taken as the 
origin and the distances to the right counted as positive, and 
those to the left, negative. With this convention, if the value of s 
determining the position of the body increases algebraically with 
the time the velocity will be taken positive; if the value of a de- 
creases as the time increases the velocity will be taken negative. 
Then, when v is given in magnitude and sign, the speed and direc- 
tion of motion are determined. 

10. Acceleration in Rectilinear Motion. Acceleration is the 
rate of change of velocity, and may be constant or variable. Since 
the case when it is variable includes that when it is constant, it 
will be sufficient to consider the former. The definiti^n^^f(§(^^|^^ 
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ation at an instant t is similar to that for velocitji and isi if tbo 
acceleration is denoted by ex. 

By means of (2) and (3) it follows that 

There must be an agreement regarding the sign of the accelera- 
tion. When the velocity increases algebraically as the time 
increases, the acceleration will be taken positive; when the velocity 
decreases algebraically as the time increases, the acceleration will 
be taken negative. 

11. Speed and Velocities in Curvilinear Motion. The speed 
with which a particle moves is the rate at which it describes a 
curve. If V represents the speed in this case, and 8 the arc of the 
curve, then 

(5) ^ = b7 



dt 



where 



represents the numerical value of ^ . As before, the 



ds 

dt 

velocity is the directed speed possessing the properties of vectors, 
and may be represented by a vector.* The vector can be resolved 
uniquely into three components parallel to any three codrdinate 
axes; and conversely, the three components can be compounded 
uniquely into the vector- In other words, if the velocity is given, 
the components parallel to any codrdinate axes are defined; and 
the components parallel to any non-coplanar coordinate axes define 
the velocity. It is generally simplest to use rectangular axes and 
to employ the components of velocity parallel to them. Let 
X, /I, V represent the angles between the line of motion and the 
X, y, and z-axee respectively. Then 

f^\ ^ dx dy dz 

(6) cosX = ^, cos/i=^, coei'^^. 

Let Vg, Vy, Vt represent the components of velocity along the three 
axes. That is, 

* Consult Appell'fl Micamque, vol. i., p.ibetteq. 
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d»dx dx 
"'-'^^^ dtds dt' 


(7) 


dsdy dy 




da dz dz 


From these equatio 
(8) r = 


^ns it follows that 


■V(g)*+(f )*+(*)• 



There must be an agreement as to a positive and a negative 
direction along each of the three codrdinate axes. 

12. Acceleration in Curvilinear Motion. As in the case of 
vdodties, it is simplest to resolve the acceleration into component 
accelerations parallel to the codrdinate axes. On constructing a 
notation corresponding to that used in Art. 11, the following 
equations result: 

dhc (Py dh 

^•-dP' ""^^W '*•"^• 



(9) 



The numerical value of the whole acceleration is 
(10) 



This is not, in general, equal to the component of acceleration 

d^8 
along the curve; that is, to ^ . For, from (8) it follows that 



-|-V(I)'+(I)'+(I)'' 



whence, by differentiation, 



(11) 



dfi 



dxdht ■ dydy . dxdh 
dt dfi'^ dt dfi'^dtdi* 

>/(!)■+ (f)"+(f)' 

dx d^x dy d^ dz d^z 
'^da dfi^ dadfi^didfi' 

Thus, when the components of acceleration are known, the 
whole acceleration is given by (10), and the accel|rf^t^iqg^^|gM^ 
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the curve by (11). The fact that the two are different, in genera!:, 
may cause some siuprise at first thought. But the matter becoanef 
clear if a body moving in a circle with constant speed is con- 
sidered. The acceleration along the curve is zero because the 
speed is supposed not to change; but the acceleration is not mest)\ 
because the body does not move in a straight line. 

13. The Components of Velocity Along and Perpendicular to 
the Radius Vector. Suppose the path of the particle is in the 
X2/-plane, and let the polar coordinates be r and 6. Then 

(12) « = rcos^, y = rsin^. 

The components of velocity are therefore 



(13) 



Let QP be an arc of the curve described by the moving particle. 
When the particle is at P, it is moving in the direction PV, and 
the velocity may be represented by the vector PV. Let Vr and t;# 



dx 
dt ~ 


Vx 


= 


— 


rain 


0^ + 


cos 


*5' 


dy_ 
\dt ~ 


»» 


- 


+ 


r cos 




sin 


0^ 

^di' 




Kg. 1. 

represent the components of velocity along and perpendicular to 
the radius vector. The resultant of the vectors Vr and v$ is equal 

to the resultant of the vectors -^ and -^ , that is, to PV. The 

sum of the projections of Vr and v$ upon any line equals the sum 

of the projections of -g- and -~ upon the same line. TherefOTe, 

projecting Vr and v$ upon the x and y-axes, it follows that 
dx 



(14) 



^ = Tr cos ^ — r# sm », 
^ ^ Vr wi + v$coe e. 
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>n comparing (13) and (14), the required components of Telocity 

ire found to be 

dr 



(15) 



de 



The square of the speed is 

The components of velocity, Vr and v«, can be found in terms 
of the components parallel to the x and y-axes by multiplying 
equations (14) by cos ^ and sin^ respectively and adding, and 
then by — sm ^ and cos d and adding. The results are 



(16) 



», -+co8tf^+8in«^, 
. ^dx , .dy 



14. The Components of Acceleration. The derivatiTee of 
equations (13) are 



(17)- 



(ftc r<Pr /deyi ^ [d*e,^drdei. ^ 

cPy r d^e.^drdel ^.r<Pr {de\*1 . ^ 

Let Or and a# represent the components of acceleration along 
and perpendicular to the radius vector. As in Art. 13, it follows 
from the composition and resolution of vectors that 

I a, « Or cos ^ - ot sm 9, 

On comparing (17) and (18), it is found that 
r dV /d$Y 

The componrats of acceleration along and perpendicular to thflp 



(19) 
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radius vector in terms of the components parallel to the x 
y-axes are foimd from (17) to be 



(20) 



a$ 






By similar processes the components of velocity and acceleradcm 
parallel to any lines can be found. 

15. Application to a Particle Moving in a Circle with Unifwm 
Speed. Suppose the particle moves with imiform speed in a circle 
around the origin as center; it is required to determine the com- 




Rg.2. 

ponents of velocity and acceleration parallel to the x and t^-axes, 
and parallel and perpendicular to the radius. Let R represent 
the radius of the circle; then 

X - RcoBd, y ^ RanO. 

Since the speed is imiform the angle d is proportional to the time, 
or ^ « d. The codrdinates become 

(21) x^ Rcosict), y = B sin (d). 

Since -^ » c and -r- - 0, the components of velocity parallel to 
as at 

the X and flaxes are found from (13) to be 

(22) », =" - Be ffln(d), v, » Ac cos (d). 
From (15) it is foimd that 

(28) Vr - 0, »^ « Re. 

The components of acceleration parallel to the x and i^axea, 
which are given by (17), are 
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(24) 



I a» — — Be? sin (et). 



And from (19) it is found that 



(26) 



Or " — R<?, a# " 0. 



It will be observed that, although the speed is uniform in this 
ease, the velocity with respect to fixed axes is not constant, and 
the acceleration is not zero. If it is assumed that an exterior 
force is the only cause of the change of motion, or of acceleration 
of a particle, then it follows that a particle cannot move in a 
circle with uniform speed unless it is subject to some force. It 
follows also from (25) and the second law of motion that the force 
continually acts in a line which passes through the center of the 
circle. 

16. The Aieal Velocity. The rate at which the radius vector 
ttom a fixed point to the moving particle describes a surface is 




called the areal velocity with respect to the point. Suppose the 
particle moves in the xj^-plane. Let Ail represent the area of the 
triangle OPQ swept over by the radius vector in the interval of 
timeAL Then 



wfaenee 
(26) 



Ail»-y^sin(Atf); 

AA r^ -r an (Ag) AB 
A< " 2 * A^ * A< • 



As the aaa^ A9 diminiahee the ratio of the area of the triangle ta 
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that of the sector approaches unity as a limit. The limit d 
r' is r, and the limit of — -^r-^ is unity. Equation (26) g^vee^ oi 
passing to the limit A< » in both members, 

as the expression for the areal velocity. On changing to rect- 
angular codrdinates by the substitution 

X 

equation (27) becomes 



/oo^ dA 1/ dy dx\ 



If the motion is not in the xj^-plane the projections of the areal 
velocity upon the three fundamental planes are used. They are 
respectively 



(29) 



A^^l/^^dz dy\ 
W -2\^5"^A/' 

dA.. l( dx dz\ 



In certain mechanical problems the body considered moves so 
that the areal velocity is constant if the origin is properly chosen. 
In this case it is said that the body obeys the law of areas with 
respect to the origin. That is, 

r* 37 = constant. 

It follows from this equation and (19) that in this case 

0,-0; 
that is, the acceleration perpendicular to the radius vector is sera 

17. Application to Motion in an Ellipse. Suppose a particle 
moves in an ellipse whose semi-axes are a and h in such a manner 
that it obeys the law of areas with respect to the center of the 
ellipse as origin; it is reqtiired to find the components of accelera- 
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tion along and perpendicular to the radius rector. The equation 
of the ellipse may be written in the parametric form 

(30) x^acos^, y = 6sin0; 
for, if ^ is eliminated, the ordinary equation 

is found. It follows from (30) that 

(31) ^« -asm0^, ^-6co80^. 



On substituting (30) and (31) in the expression for the law of areas, 

dy dx 

it is found that 



^^-^A' 



(ft * oft " ^• 
The integral of this equation is 

= Ci< + Oi] 

and if ^ a. when < » 0| then c^ — and « Cif . 
On substituting the final expression for in (30), it is found that 

— « - ci*o cos » - Ci«X, 

^ « - Ci«6 sin = - Ci*y. 

If these values of the derivatives are substituted in (20) the 
components of acceleration along and perpendicular to the radius 
vector are found to be 

Or = - ci«r, 

«, = 0. 
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L PROBLBlffS. 

1. A psrtiole moves with unifonn speed along a helix traoed on a oireular 
tfaodiBi whose radius is R\ find the components of vdodty and accelaratio» 
parallel to the s, y, and s-axes. The equations of the heBx are 

*-Boos«, y-iSsintt, f-A<* ^,^^^^^ by GoOglc 
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An.. (••-- 



- Be am (rt), 
Rt^ cos (d), 



ay 



+ Be cos (d), 
- Bc^ Bin (ci), 



9, - *c; 



2. A particle moves in' the ellipse whose parameter and eccentricity are 
p and e with miiform angular speed with respect to one of the foci as ongin; 
fmd the components of velocity and acceleration along and perpendicular 
to the radius vector and paraUd to the x and y-axes in terms of the radha 
vector and the time. 



Ant, ' 



Vr — — • r* sin (ct), v$ — re; 

w« — — cr sin (d) + r- • r* sin (2d), 
2p 

Vy " cr COB (ct) +—' 7* sin* (ct); 
V 

a. - ^. 1^ cos (c<)+^r»sin« (««)-€%•, 
«! i. — .r*sm (c«); 

o. - - c¥ cos (d) + ~ . f« - 5^ . f« sin« (c«) 
P V 

+ ^.r»sin«(c<)coe(c<), 

«»- -c^sind+^-i^flin(2d) +?^-r»sin»(c«). 

3. A particle moves in an ellipse in such a manner that it obeys the lav 
of areas with respect to one of the fod as an origin; it is required to find the 
components of velocity and acoeleratioa along and perpendicular to the radius 
vector and paraUd to the axes in terms of the oo6rdinate8. 



Ant. 



9r 


--sm^, 


r#- 


f ' 






9, 




2^- 


Affln 

r 


9 


r,-^dn>^ + 


ii0069 

f 


Op 


" " P 


1 


«# 


-0; 






Om 


P 


cos 

1* 


9 


a, - 


ii* nn9 

P r^ ' 





4. The accelerations along the x and y-azes are the derivatives of tlie 
vdodties along these axes; why are not the accderations along and pe^ 
pendicular to the radius vector given by the derivatives of the vdodties id 
these respective directions? Find the accderations along axes rotating willi 
the angular velodty unity in terms ctf the accderations with reqMct to fisced 
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18. Center of Mass of n Equal Particles. The center of mass 
:>f a system of equal particles will be defined as that point whose 
listance from any plane is equal to the average distance of all 
yf the particles from that plane. This must be true then for the 
three reference planes. Let {xi, yi, zO, (^si Vt, Zt)t etc., represent 
the rectangular codrdinates of the various particles, and ^, 9, f 
the rectangular codrdinates of their center of mass; then by the 
iefinition 
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Suppose the mass of each particle is m, and let M represent the 
mass of the whole system, or M « nm. On multiplying the 
numerators and denominators by m, equations (32) become 



(33) 
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It remains to show that the distance from the point (t, g, 2) 
to any other plane is also the average distance of the particles 
from the plane. The equation of any other plane is 

ax + by + cz + d=^0. 

Hie distance of the point {£, pj l) from this plane is 



(34) 



- ca + bg + a + d 

Va» + 6« + c* ' 
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and similarly, the distance of the point (xi, pi, Zi) from the 

plane is 
fOK\ ^ axi + byi + oii + d 
^^^^ ^ Va« + 6« + (? • 

It follows from equations (32), (34), and (35) that 

ay^Xi + hf\yi + cf\zi + ni f:di 



n^la^ + ¥ + €? 



n 



Therefore the point (2, p, 2) defined by (32) satisfies the definition 
of center of mass with respect to all planes. 

19. Center of Mass of Unequal Particles. There are two 
cases, (a) that in which the masses are commensurable, and (b) 
that in which the masses are incommensurable. 

(a) Select a imit m in terms of which all the n masses can be 
expressed integrally. Suppose the first mass is pim, the second 
pttn, etc., and let pim — nti, piin = mt, etc. The system may be 
thought of as made up of pi + Ps + * * * particles each of mass m, 
and consequently, by Art. 18, 
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(6) Select an arbitrary imlt m smaller than any one of the 
n masses. They will be expressible in terms of it plus certain 
remainders. If the remainders are neglected equations (36) give 
the center of mass. Take as a new imlt any submultiple of m 
and the remainders will remain the same, or be diminished, 
depending on their magnitudes. The submultiple of m can be 
taken so small that every remainder is smaller/^haii^y i 
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quantity. Equations (36) continually hold where the nn are the 
masses of the bodies minus the remainders. As the submultiples 
of tn approach zero as a limit, the sum of the remainders approaches 
aero as a limit, and the expressions (36) approach as limits the 
expressions in which the vti are the actual masses of the particles. 
Therefore in all cases equations (36) give a point which satisfies 
the definition of center of mass. 

The fact that if the definition of center of mass is fulfilled for 
the three reference planes, it is also fulfilled for every other plane 
can eafflly be proved without recourse to the generid formula for 
the distance from any point to any plane. It is to be observed 
that the j/a^-plane, for example, may be brought into any position 
whatever by a change of origin and a succession of rotations of 
the co5rdinate system around the various axes. It will be neces- 
sary to show, then, that equations (36) are not changed in form 
(1) by a change of origin, and (2) by a rotation around one of the 
axes. 

(1) Transfer the origin along the x-axis through the distance a. 
The substitution which accomplishes the transfer is a: » a/ + a, 
and the first equation of (36) becomes 

Sniiix/ + a) V m<x/ a V in< 

^^^ M M ^ M ' 

whence 



gm<x/ 



M ' 

which has the same form as before. 

(2) Rotate the x and y-axes around the ^-axis through the 
angle 0. The substitution which accomplishes the rotation is 

{a? = a/cos^ — y'sintf, 
The first two equations of (36) become by this transformation 

f'coB^-^sintf-costf^^rr sin^^ 



y\fniXi' y^miyi' 

ifme + nroMB-^fKie^^ — +cos^^ 
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cmm or oiuTnT. 
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On sohriog these equfttioDB it is found tiiat 



niiXi 



S^^'' 



M 



Therefore the point (2, |^, 2) satisfies the definition of cent^ of 
mass with respect to every plane. 

20. The Center of GraTity. The members of a system of 
particles which are near together at the surface of the earth are 
subject to forces downward which are sensibly parallel and pro- 
portional to their respective masses. The weight, or gravity, of a 
particle will be defined as the intensity of the vertical force f, 




Pig. 4. 

which is the product of the mass m of the particle and its accelera- 
tion g. The center of gramty of the system will be defined as the 
point such that, if the members of the system were rigidly con- 
nected and the sum of all the forces were applied at this point, 
then the effect on the motion of the system would be the same as 
that of the original forces for all orientations of the system. 

It will now be shown that the center of gravity coincides with 
the center of mass. Consider two parallel forces /i and ft acting 
upon the rigid system M at the points Pi and Pt- Resolve these 
two forces into the components / and gi, and / and gt respectively. 
The components f, being equal and opposite, destroy each other. 
Then the components ^i and gt may be regarded as acting at A. 
Resolve them again so that the oppositely directed components 
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shall be equal and lie in a line parallel to PiPs; then the other com- 
ponents will lie in the same line AB, which is parallel to the 
direction of the original forces /i and ft, and will be equal respec- 
tively to /i and ft- Therefore the resultant of /i and f% is equal to 
fi+ ft in magnitude and direction. It is found from simila^ 
triangles that 

A AB fl AB ^ 

f^PiB' f F^' 



whence, by division, 



A. 



PfB 
PiB 



i — Xi* 



The solution for ^ i^ves 



flXi +ftXt 

fi+ft ' 



If the resultant of these two forces be united with a third force /«, 
the point where their sum may be applied with the same effects is 
found in a similar manner to be given by 

. flXi+ftXt+ftXt 

and so on for any number of forces. Similar equations are true 
for parallel forces acting in any other direction. 

Suppose there are n particles nii subject to n parallel forces /< 
due to the attraction of the earth. The codrdinates of their 
center of gravity with respect to the origin are given by 



(37) 
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The center of gravity is thus seen to be coincident with the center 
of mass; nevertheless this would not in general be true if the sjrs- 
tem were not in such a position that the accelerations to whicp^ 
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its various members are subject were both equal and ]>ftnilM. 
Euler (1707-1783) proposed the designation of center cf inertia for 
the center of mass. 

21. Center of Mass of a Continuous Body. As the partideB 
of a system become more and more numerous and near^ together 
it approaches as a limit a continuous body. In the case of the 
ordinary bodies of mechanics the particles are innumerable and 
indistinguishably close together; on this account such bodies are 
treated as continuous masses. For continuous masses, therefcHe, 
the limits of expressions (37), as m< approaches zero, must be 
taken. At the limit m becomes dm and the sum becomes the defi- 
nite integral. The equations which give the center of mass are 
therefore 

fxdm 
'' fdm ' 

Jydm 



(38) 



^ fdm 



Jzdm 
" fdm' 

where the integrals are to be extended throughout the whole body. 
When the body is homogeneous the density is the quotient of 
any portion of the mass divided by its volume. When the body 
is not homogeneous the mean density is the quotient of the ^diole 
mass divided by the whole volume. The density at any point is 
the limit of the mean density of a volume including the point in 
question when this volume approaches zero as a limit. If the 
density is represented by <r, the element of mass is, when expressed 
in rectangular coordinates, 

dm « adxdydz. 

Then equations (38) become 

_ fff<Txdxdydz 
fffadxdydz ' 



(39) 



2 



^ ffftrydxdydz 
^ fff<rdxdydz ' 

__ fff<Tzdxdydz 
fffadxdydz * 



The limits of the integrals depend upon the shape of the body, 
and <r must be expressed as a fimction of ^t^e^podrdinates. 
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In certain problems the integrations are performed more simply 
if polar coordinates are employed. The element of mass when 
expressed in polar coordinates is 

dm = <r • oft • 6c • oi. 




Fig. 6. 
It is seen from the figure that 

ab ^ dr, 



be = rd^, 

od — r cos <l>d$. 

dm = or* cos 4>d<l>d$drf 



Therefore 

(40) 
and 

' x = r cos cos ^, 

(41) ' y = r cos sin 9, 

z == r sin 0. 

Therefore equations (38) become 

^ fff<^ cos' cos ed<l>dddr 
^ ff far* COS il>d^dedr ' 

^ ///<yr* cos* sin ed<t>dedr 
"* fff(n^co&4>d4>dedr ' 

_ ///<rr* sin cos <l>d<l>d6dr 
JfJ(Tr^ooa4>dil>dedr * 



(42) 
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The density a must be expressed as a functioii ct the oodrdinates, 
and the limits must be so taken that the whole body is included. 
If the body is a line or a surface the equations admit of in^wrtant 
simplifications. 

22. Planes and Axes of Symmetiy. If a h(»nogeneou8 body 
is symmetrical with respect to any plane, the center of mass is in 
that plane, because each element of mass on one side of the plane 
can be paired with a corresponding element of mass on the other 
side, and the whole body can be divided up into such pw^ ele- 
ments. This plane is called a plane of symmetry. If a homo^ 
geneous body is symmetrical with respect to two planes, the center 
of mass is in the line of their intersection. This line is called an 
axis of symmetry. If a homogeneous body is symmetrical with 
respect to three planes, intersecting in a point, the center of mass 
is at their point of intersection. From the consideration of the 
planes and axes of symmetry the centers of mass of many of the 
simple figures can be inferred without employing the methods of 
Integration. 

23. Application to a Non-Homogeneous Cube. Suppose the 
density varies directly as the square of the distance from one of the 
faces of the cube. Take the origin at one of the comers and let 
the 2/^plane be the face of sero density. Then a « fee*, where 
k is the density at unit distance. Suppose the edge of the cube 
equals a; then equations (39) become 



X = 



i = 
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x^dxdydz 



7?dxdydz 
7?ydxdydz 



s^dxdydz 
a^dxdydz 



z^dxdydz 



These equations become, after integrating and substituting the 
limits, 

3a _ a ^ a 



* = T 
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If polar codrdinates were used in this problem the upper limits 
>f the iBt^;ral8 would be much more complicated than they are 
Tvith rectangular coordinates, and the integration would be 
M^irespondingly more difficult. 

24. Application to the Octant of a Sphere. Suppose the sphere 
Ls homogeneous and that the density equals unity. It is preferable 
bo use polar codrdinates in this example, although it is by no 
means necessary. Either (39) or (42) can be used in any problem, 
EUid the choice should be determined by the form that the limits 
taJke in the two cases. It is desirable to have them all constants 
when they can be made so. If the origin is taken at the center 
of the sphere, and if the radius is a, equations (42) become 



£ = 



Jo Jo Jo 



r* cos*0 co66d<l>d$dr 



r* C08<l>d4>d6dr 



^ = 



z = 



Jo Jo Jo 
(^ jr jT* r» cos* sin ^ (f (f ^ dr 

(j (^ rr^co&ilxhdedr 
p P pr* sin cos ^d^cWcfo* 

Jo Jo Jo 



r^ COR <l>d<t>dedr 



Since the mass of a homogeneous sphere with radius a and density 
unity is Ira*, each of the denominators of these expressions equals 
^a'. This can be verified at once by integration. On int^ptiting 
the numerators with respect to and substituting the limits, the 
equations become 
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On int^pttting with respect to 6, these equations give 



r'dr 



£ = -^ , g = 



6^ 6^ 6^ 

and, finally, the integration with respect to r gives 
« - ^ = 2 = fa. 

The octant of a sphere has three planes of symmetry, wix., the 
planes defined by the center of the sphere, the vertices of the 
bounding spherical triangle, and the centers of their respective 
opposite sides. Since these three planes intersect not only in a 
point but also in a line, they do not fully determine the center of 
mass. 

As nearly all the masses occurring in astronomical problems are 
spheres or oblate spheroids with three planes of symmetry which 
intersect in a point but not in a line, the applications of the for- 
mulas just given are extremely simple, and no more examples 
need be solved. 



n. PROBLEMS. 

1. Find the center of mass of a fine straight wire of length B whose density 
▼aries directly as the nth power of the distance from one end. 

n. -X- 1 

Arts, , ^ g from the end of zero density. 

2. find the cofirdinates of the center of mass of a fine wire of uniform 
density bent into a quadrant of a circle of radius R, 

- - 2iJ 

Arts, 0? — y — — , 

r 

where the ori^n is at the center of the drde. 

3. Find the co6rdinate8 of the center of mass of a thin plate of uniform 
density, having the form of a quadrant of an ellipse whose semi-axes are 
oand6. 
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4. find the coGrdinates of the center of mass of a thin plate of uniform 
density, having the form of a complete loop of the lenmiscate whose equation 
IB r* — o^ COB 29. 

- TO 

An,. ^"^' 



j'-ii 



5. Find the co6rdinates of the center of mass of an octant of an ellipeoid 
of uniform density whoee semi-axeB are a, h, c. 

- 3a 

Am. ^ y -— , 

- 3c 

6. Find the coordinates of the center of mass of an octant of a sphere of 
radius B whose density varies directly as the nth power of the distance fron* 
the center. 

. - - . n+3 R 
Ans. x^y^z^—^^^^. 

7. find the coordinates of the center of mass of a paraboloid of revolution 
cut o£F by a plane popendicular to its axis. 



An$. 



(x - ih, 



where A is the distance from the vertex of the paraboloid to the plane. 

8. Find the coordinates of the center of mass of a right circular cone whose 
height is h and whose radius is £. 

9. Find the coordinates of the center of mass of a double convex lens of 
homogeneous glass whose surfaces are spheres having the radii ri and ft " 2ri 

and whose thickness at the center is -^ — - . 

4 

10. In a concave-convex lens the radius of curvature of the convex and con- 
cave surfaces are n and ft > n. Determine the thickness and diameter of the 
lens so that the center of mass shaU be in the concave surface. 

HisTOBiCAL Sketch from Ancient Times to Newton. 

25. The Two Divisions of the History. The history of the 
development of Celestial Mechanics is naturally divided into two 
distinct parts. The one is concerned with the progress of knowl- 
edge about the purely formal aspect of the imiverse, the natural 
divisions of time, the configurations of the constellations, and 
tiie determination of the paths and periods of the planets in their 
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motions; the other treats of the efforts at, and the success in, attain- 
ing correct ideas regarding the physical aspects of natural phe- 
nomena, the fundamental properties of force, matter, space, and 
time, and, in particular, the way in which they are related. It is 
true that these two lines in the development of astronomical 
science have not always been kept distinct by those who have 
cultivated them; on the contrary, they have often been so 
intimately associated that the speculations in the latter have 
influenced unduly the conclusions in the former. While it is 
dear that the two kinds of investigation should be kept distinct 
in the mind of the investigator, it is equally clear that they should 
be constantly employed as checks upon each other. The object 
of the next two articles will be to trace, in as few words as possible, 
the development of these two lines of progress of the science <^ 
Celestial Mechanics from the times of the early Greek Philosophers 
to the time when Newton applied his transcendent genius to the 
analysis of the elements involved, and to their synthesis into one 
of the sublimest products of the human mind. 

26. Formal Astronomy. The first division is concerned with 
phenomena altogether apart from their causes, and will be termed 
Formal Astronomy. The day, the month, and the year are such 
obvious natural divisions of time that they must have been 
noticed by the most primitive peoples. But the determination of 
the relations among these periods required something of the sci- 
entific spirit necessary for careful observations; yet, in the very 
dawn of Chaldean and Egyptian history they appear to have been 
known with a considerable degree of accuracy. The records left 
by these peoples of their earlier civilizations are so meager that 
little is known with certainty regarding their scientific achieve- 
ments. The authentic history of Astronomy actually begins with 
the Greeks, who, deriving their first knowledge and inspiration 
from the Egyptians, pursued the subject with the enthusiasm 
and acuteness which was characteristic of the Greek race. 

Thales (640-546 B.C.), of Miletus, went to Egypt for instruc- 
tion, and on his return founded the Ionian School of Astronomy 
and Philosophy. Some idea of the advancement made by the 
Egyptians can be gathered from the fact that he taught the 
sphericity of the earth, the obliquity of the ecliptic, the causes of 
eclipses, and, according to Herodotus, predicted the eclipse of the 
sun of 585 B.C. According to Laertius he was the first to deter- 
mine the length of the year. It is fair to assume that he borrowed 
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mach of his information from Egypt, though the basis for pre- 
dicting eclipses rests on the period of 6585 da3r8, known as the 
mxros^ discovered by the Chaldaeans. After the lapse of this 
poiod eclipses of the sun and moon recur under almost identical 
dreumstances except that they are displaced about 120^ westward 
cm the earth. 

Anazimander (611-545 b.c.)i ft friend and probably a pupil of 
Thales, constructed geographical maps, and is credited with 
having invented the gnomon. 

Pytiiagoras (about 569-470 B.C.) travelled widely in Egypt and 
Chaldea, penetrating Asia even to the banks of the Ganges. On 
his return he went to Sicily and f oimded a School of Astronomy 
and Philosophy. He taught that the earth both rotates and 
revolves, and that the comets as well as the planets move in orbits 
sround the sun. He is credited with being the first to maintain 
that the same planet, Venus, is both evening and morning star at 
di£Ferent times. 

Meton (about 465-385 B.C.) brought to the notice of the 
learned men of Hellas the cycle of 19 years, nearly equalling 235 
qrnodic months, which has since been known as the Metonic cycle. 
After the lapse of this period the phases of the moon recur on the 
same days of the year, and almost at the same time of day. The 
still more accurate Callipic cycle consists of four Metonic cycles, 
less <me day. 

Aristotle (384-322 B.C.) maintained the theory of the globular 
form of the earth and supported it with many of the arguments 
iHiich are used at the present time. 

Aristarchus (310-250 B.C.) wrote an important work entitled 
MagnUudea and Distances. In it he calculated from the time at 
which the earth is in quadrature as seen from the moon that the 
latter is about one-nineteenth as distant from the earth as th^ sun. 
The time in question is determined by observing when the moon 
is at the first quarter. The practical difficulty of determining 
exactly when the moon has any particular phase is the only thing 
that prevents the method, which is theoretically sound, from 
being entirely successful. 

Eratosthenes (275-194 B.C.) made a catalogue of 475 of the 
brightest stars, and is famous for having determined the sise of 
the earth from the measurement of the di£Ference in latitude and 
the distance apart of Syene, in Upper Egypt, and Alexandria, r 

Hipparchus (about 190-120 b.c), a native of Bithynia, whcF 
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observed at Rhodes and possibly at Alexandria, was the greateil 
astronomer of antiquity. He added to zeal and skill sfi an ob- 
server the accomplishments of the mathematician. FoUowing 
Euclid (about 330-275 bx.) at Alexandria, he developed the 
important science of Spherical Trigonometry. He located places 
on the earth by their Longitudes and Latitudes, and the stars bj 
their Bight Ascensions and Declinations. He was led by the 
appearance of a temporary star to make a catalogue of 1080 fixed 
stars. He measured the length of the tropical year, the length 
of the month from eclipses, the motion of the moon's nodes and 
that of her apogee; he was the author of the first solar tables; be 
discovered the precession of the equinoxes, and made extensive 
observations of the planets. The works of Hipparchus are known 
only indirectly, his own writings having been lost at the time of 
the destruction of the great Alexandrian library by the Saraoens 
under Omar, in 640 a.d. 

Ptolemy (100-170 a.d.) carried forward the work of Hipparchus 
faithfully and left the Almagest as the monument of his Isbon. 
Fortunately it has come down to modem times intact and contains 
much information of great value. Ptolemy's greatest disoovefj 
is the evection of the moon's motion, which he detected by fol- 
lowing the moon during the whole month, instead of confining his 
attention to certain phases as previous observers had done. He 
discovered refraction, but is particularly famous for the system of 
eccentrics and epicycles which he developed to explain the apparent 
motions of the planets. 

A stationary period followed Ptolemy during which science was 
not cultivated by any people except the Arabs^ who were imitators, 
and commentators rather more than original investigators. In 
the Ninth Century the greatest Arabian astronomer, Albategnius 
(850-929), flourished, and a more accurate measurement of the 
arc of a meridian than had before that time been executed was 
carried out by him in the plain of Singiar, in Mesopotamia. In 
the Tenth Century Al-Sufi made a catalogue of stars based on his 
own observations. Another catalogue was made by the direction 
of Ulugh Beigh (1393-1449), at Samarkand, m 1433. At this 
time Arabian astronomy practically ceased to exist. 

Astronomy began to revive in Europe toward the end of the 
Fifteenth Century in the labors of Peurbach (1423-1461), 
Waltherus (1430-1504), and Regiomontanus (1436-1476). It 
was given a great impetus by the celebrated German astronomer 
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Copernicus (1473-1543), and has been pursued with mcreasing 
seal to the present time. Copernicus published his masterpiece, 
De ReoolvJtUmSma Orbium Codestium, in 1543, in which he gave to 
the world the heliocentric theory of the solar system. The 
s y stem of Copernicus was rejected by Tycho Brahe (1546-1601), 
who advanced a theory of his own, because he could not observe 
any parallax in the fixed stars. Tycho was of Norwegian birth, 
but did much of his astronomical work in Denmark under the 
patronage of King Frederick. After the death of Frederick he 
moved to Prague where ho was supported the remainder of his 
hie by a liberal pension from Rudolph II. He was an indefatigable 
and most painstaking observer, and made very important contri- 
butions to Astronomy. In his later years Tycho Brahe had 
Kepler (1571-1630) for his disciple and assistant, and it was by 
discussing the observations of T^cho Brahe that Kepler was en- 
isled, in less than twenty years after the death of his preceptor, 
to announce the three laws of planetary motion. It was from 
these laws that Newton (1642-1727) derived the law of gravitation. 
Galileo (1564-1642), an Italian astronomer, a contemporary of 
Kepler, and a man of greater genius and greater fame, first applied 
the telescope to celestial objects. He discovered four satellites 
revolving around Jupiter, the rings of Saturn, and spots on the 
sun. He, like Kepler, was an ardent supporter of the heliocentric 
theory. 

27. Dynamical Astronomy. By Dynamical Astronomy will be 
meant the connecting of mechanical and physical causes with 
observed phenomena. Formal Astronomy is so ancient that it is 
not possible to go back to its origin; Dynamical Astronomy, on 
the other hand, did not begin until after the time of Aristotle, and 
then real advances were made at only very rare intervals. 

Archimedes (287-212 B.C.), of Syracuse, is the author of the 
first sotmd ideas regarding mechanical laws. He stated correctly 
the principles of the lever and the meaning of the center of gravity 
of a body. The form and generality of his treatment were im- 
proved by Leonardo da Vinci (1452-1519) in his investigations 
of statical moments. The whole subject of Statics of a rigid body 
involves only the application of the proper mathematics to these 
principles. 

It is a remarkable fact that no single important advance was 
made in the discovery of mechanical laws for nearly two thousand 
years after Archimedes, or imtil the time of Stevinus (1548-1620), 

4 
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who was the first, in 1586, to investigate the mechanics of the 
inclined plane, and of Galileo (1564-1642), who made the first 
important advance in Kinetics. Thus, the mechanical principles 
involved in the motions of bodies were not discovered until relar 
tively modem times. The fundamental error in the speculations 
of most of the investigators was that they supposed that it required 
a continually acting force to keep a body in motion. They thought 
it was natural for a body to have a position rather than a state of 
motion. This is the opposite of the law of inertia (Newton's first 
law). This law was discovered by Galileo quite incidentally in 
the study of the moticHi of bodies sliding down an mclined plane 
and out on a horizontal surface. Galileo took as his fundamental 
principle that the change of velocity, or acceleration, is deter- 
mined by the forces which act upon the body. This contains 
nearly all of Newton's first two laws. Galileo applied his principles 
with complete success to the discovery of the laws of falling bodies, 
and of the motion of projectiles. The value of his discoveries is 
such that he is justly considered to be the founder of Dynamics. 
He was the first to employ the pendulum for the measurement of 
time. 

Huyghens (162&-1695), a Dutch mathematician and scientist, 
published his Horologium OaciUatorium in 1675, containing the 
theory of the determination of the intensity of the earth's gravity 
from pendulum experiments, the theory of the center of oscil- 
lation, the theory of evolutes, and the theory of the cycloidal 
pendulum. 

Newton (1642-1727) completed the formulation of the funda- 
mental principles of Mechanics, and applied them with imparalleled 
success in the solution of mechanical and astronomical problems. 
He employed Geometry with such skill that his work has scarcely 
been addcKi to by the use of his methods to the present day. 

After Newton's time, mathematicians soon turned to the more 
general and powerful methods of analysis. The subject of An- 
alytical Mechanics was founded by Euler (1707-1783) in his work, 
Mechanica sive Motua ScierUia (Petersburg, 1736) ; it was improved 
by Maclaurin (169&-1746) in his work, A Complete System of 
Fluxions (Edinburgh, 1742), and was highly perfected by Lagrange 
(1736-1813) in his Micanique Analytique (Paris, 1788). The 
M^canique Cileste of Laplace (1749-1827) put Celestial Mechanics 
on a correspondingly high plane. 
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CHAPTER II. 

RBCTnjNBAR MOTION. 

28. A great part of the work in Celestial Mechanics consists of 
the solution of differential equations which, in most problems, are 
very complicated on accoimt of the nimiber of dependent variables 
involved. The ordinary Calculus is devoted, in a large part, to 
the treatment of equations in which there is but one independent 
variable and one dependent variable; and the step to simultaneous 
equations in several variables, requiring interpretation in con- 
nection with physical problems and mechanical principles, b 
one which is usually made not without some difficulty. The 
present chapter will be devoted to the formulation and to the 
solution of certain classes of problems in which the mathematical 
processes are closely related to those which are expounded in the 
mathematical text-books. It will form the bridge leading from 
the methods which are familiar in works on Calculus and ele- 
mentary Differential Equations to those which are characteristic 
of mechanical and astronomical problems. 

The examples chosen to illustrate the principles are taken 
largely from astronomical problems. They are of sufficient 
interest to justify their insertion, even though they were not 
needed as a preparation for the more complicated discussions which 
will follow. They embrace the theory of falling bodies, the velocity 
of escape, parabolic motion, and the meteoric and contraction 
theories of the sun's heat. 

The Motion op Falling Particles. 

29. The Differential Equation of Motion. Suppose the mass 
of the particle is m and let 8 represent the Ime in which it falls. 
Take the origin at the surface of the earth and let the positive 
end of the line be directed upward. By the second law of motion 
the rate of change of momentum, or the product of the mass and 
the acceleration, is proportional to the force. Let k^ represent the 
factor of proportionality, the numerical value of which will depend 
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upon the units employed. Then, if / represents the force, the dif- 
ferential equation of motion is 

(1) ^|l*-*y- 

This is also the differential equation of motion for any case in 
which the resultant of all the forces is constantly in the same 
straight line and in which the body is not initially projected from 
that line. A more general treatment will therefore be given than 
would be required if / were simply the force arising from the 
earth's attraction for the particle m. 

The force / will depend in general upon various things, such as 
the position of m, the time f, and the velocity v. This may be 
indicated by writing equation (1) in the form 

(2) m^^-k^f(s,t,v), 

in which f{8, t, v) simply means that the force may depend upon 
the quantities contained in the parenthesis. In order to solve 
this equation two integrations must be performed, and the char- 
acter of the integrals will depend upon the manner in which / 
depends upon 8, t, and t^. It is necessary to discuss the different 
cases separately. 

30. Case of Constant Force. This simplest case is nearly 
realized when particles fall through small distances near the earth's 
surface under the influence of gravity. If the second is taken 
as the unit of time and the foot as the unit of length then k^f = mg, 
where g is the acceleration of gravity at the surface of the earth. 
Its numerical value, which varies somewhat with the latitude, 
is a little greater than 32. Then equation (1) becomes 

This equation gives after one integration 

da 

^= - fl« + Ci, 

where Ci is the constant of integration. Let the velocity of the 
particle at the time t = he v = vo. Then the last equation 
becomes ait ^ r^ t 
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whence 

_= -j^ + rc 

Tlie integral of this equation is 

« = - y + t'rf + Cf . 

Suppose the particle is started at the distance ^o from the origin 
at the time t ^ 0; then this equation gives 

So = ci; 
whence 

(4) . «=-^+t;rf + «o. 

When the initial conditions are given this equation determines the 
position of the particle at any time; or, it determines the time at 
which the body has any position by the solution of the quadratic 
equation in t. 

If the acceleration were any other podtive or negative constant 
than — mg, the equation for the space described would differ from 
(4) only in the coefficient of tK 

It is also possible to obtain an important relation between the 
speed and the position of the particle. Multiply both members 

of equation (3) by 2 ^ . Then, since the derivative of f ^ ) is 
2 ^ ^ , the integral of the equation is 



( 



|y=-2(7« + c,. 



It follows from the initial conditions that 

Cz = »o* + 2g«o; 
whence 

(« (i)"-(s):--^<— •'• 

31. Attractive Force Varying Directly as the Distance. Another 
simple case is that in which the force varies directly as the distance 
from the origin. Suppose it is always attractive toward the 
origin. This has been found by experiment to be very nearly the 
law of tension of an elastic string within certain limits of stretching. 
Then the velocity will decrease when the particle is on the positive 
dde of the origin; therefore for these positions 0f the particle the 
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acceleration must be taken with the negative sign, and the differ- 
oitial equation for positive values of « is 

(6) ^^--*'«- 

For positions of the particle in the n^ative direction from the 

(tfigin the velocity increases with the time, and therefore the 

acceleration is positive. The right member of equation (6) must 

be taken with such a sign that it will be positive. Since 8 is 

n^ative in the region under consideration the n^ative sign must 

be prefixed, and the equation remains as before. Equation (6) is, 

therefore, the general differential equation of motion for a body 

subject to an attractive force varying directly as the distance. 

da 
Multiply both members of equation (6) ^Y^jI c^d integrate; 

tiie result is 

m ( 37 ) = -h^^ + ci. 



da 
If « s «o and ^ == 0, at the time ( » 0, then this equation 

becomes 



(^r -!<•'-'). 



which may be written, as is customary in separating the variables, 

da ^ kdt 

The integral of this equation is 

sm-i--^ =i=-= + Cf. 

It is found from the initial conditions that Ct =" ^ ; whence 

On taking the sine of both members, this equation becomes 
(7) , = .osin(*-| + |) = «.coe(A). 

From this equation it is seen that the motion is oscillatory and 
symmetrical with respect to the ori^pn, with a P^rio^.f^^b'G^^k 
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For this reason it is called the equation for harmonic motion 

ds 
Obviously -it vanishes at some time during the motion for all 

initial conditions, and there was no real restriction of the gener- 
ality of the problem in supposing that it was zero at < = 0. 

Equation (6) is in form the di£Ferential equation for many ph3rsi- 
cal problems. When the initial conditions are assigned, it defines 
the motion of the simple pendulum, the oscillations of the tuning 
fork and most musical instruments, the vibrations of a radiating 
body, the small variations in the position of the earth's axis, etc. 
For this reason the method of finding its solution and the deter- 
mination of the constants of integration should be thoroughly 
mastered. 

m. PROBLEMS. 

1. A partide 10 started with an initial velocity of 20 meters per sec. and 
10 subject to an acceleration of 20 met^n per sec. What will be its velocity 
at the end of 4 sees., and how far will it have moved? 

{V " 100 met^fi per sec. 
8 " 240 meters. 

2. A particle starting with an initial velocity of 10 meters per sec. and 
moving with a constant accel^ation describes 2050 meters in 5 sees. What 
is the acceleration? 

Ana, a — 160 meters per sec. 

3. A particle is moving with an accel^ation of 5 meters per sec. Tluoiigh 
what space must it move in order that its velocity shall be increased from 
10 meters per sec. to 20 meters per sec.? 

Aru, 30 meters. 

4. A particle starting with a positive initial vdodty of 10 meters per sec. 
and moving under a positive acceleration of 20 meters per sec. described a 
space of 420 meters. What time was required? 

Ana. t « 6 sees. 

5. Show that, if a particle starting from rest moves subject to an attractive 
fatce varying directly as the initial distance, the time of falling from any 
point to the origin is independent of the distance of the particle. 

6. Suppose a particle moves subject to an attractive force varsring directiy 
as the distance, and that the acceleration at a distance of 1 meter is 1 meter 
a sec. If the particle starts from rest how long will it take it to fall from a 
distance of 20 meters to 10 met^n? 

Ana, 1.0472 sees. 

7. Suppose a particle moves subject to a force which is repulsive horn 
the origin and which varies directiy as the distance; show that if >- and 
« « «• when t - 0, then ^ ^ 
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•«(^n^')-€" 



Observe that equation (7) may be written in the similar f onn 

t - ^ (e^^^ + e-^^ - «oco6/r/. 

8. Hie surface gravity of the sun is 28 times that of the earth. If a solar 
prominence 100,000 miles high was produced by an explosion, what must have 
been the velocity of the material when it left the surface of the sun? 

Ana, 184 miles per sec. 

32. Solution of Unear Equations by Eiponentials. The differ- 
ential equation (6) and the corresponding one for a repulsive force 
are linear in 8 with constant coefficients. There is a general 
theory which shows that all linear equations having constant 
coefficients can be solved in terms of exponentials; or, in certain 
special cases, in terms of exponentials multiplied by powers of the 
independent variable t. This method has not only the advantage 
of generality, but is also very simple, and it will be illustrated by 
solving (5). Consider the two forms 



(8) 



dp 



Assume a » e^' and substitute in the differential equations; 
whence 

I XV + ik«e^' = 0, 

1 W - ib«e^' = 0. 

Since these equations must be satisfied by all values of t in order 
that ^* shall be a solution, it follows that 



(9) 



jX« + *« = 0, 
I X* - ib« = 0. 



Let the roots of the first equation be Xi and Xs; then the first 
equation of (8) is verified by both of the particular solutions 
«*»' and e^*. The general solution is the sum of these two particu- 
lar solutions, each multiplied by an arbitrary constant. Precisely le 
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siinilar results hold for the second equation of (8). On putting 
in the value of the roots, the respective general solutions are 

(10) 






where Cu Ct, c/, and ct are the constants of integration. 

d8 
Suppose 8»8of and tt = So when ^ = 0; therefore 



di 



«0 = Cl + Ct, 

«o = c/ + Ct. 



The derivatives of (10) are 



d8 



On substituting t *= and ^ = 8o, it follows that 



Thefefore 



I 



Ci V^ fc — Ct V^ k = «o', 



Ci'* — Ctk = «o'. 
Then the general solutions become 



(11) 



««/.j=: 



, = ^(cJ-i»+e-J=f«) + 



«o' 



2fcV^ 



(e<>/-i« — e_Jrr«), 



«-|(e** + «r»0 + ^(«*' -«-"). 



Or these expressions can be written in the for)£ooQle 
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r = «o COB W + -^ sin W, 

« 80 cosh kt + Y 8u^ *<• 

This method of treatment shows the close relation between the two 
problems much more clearly than the other methods of obtaining 
the solutions. 

13. Attractive Force Varying Inversely as tiie Square of tfia 
Distance. For positions in the positive direction from the ouffn 
the velocity decreases algebraically as the time increases whether 
the motion is toward or frcHn the origin; therefore in this r^on 
the acceleration is negative. Similarly, on the negative side of 

the on^ the acceleration is positive. Since -j is always positive 

the right member has different signs in the two cases. For 
amplicity suppose the mass of the attracted particle is unity. 
Then the differential equation of motion for all positions of the 
particle in the positive direction from the origin is 

^*^^ de «» • 

On multiplyiiig both members of this equation by 2 ^ and inte* 
grating, it is found that 



(13) 




^Sj- 


— +Ci. 




Supposes 


a t;^ and I 


r « 80 when t 

Ci = Vo* - 


= 0; then 




On substituting this 


expression for 


ci m (13), it 


is found that 



dt ^8 «0 



If r^ < there will be some finite distance «i at which -3; 

will vanish; if the direction of motion of the particle is such that 
it reaches that point it will tiun there and move in the opposite 

direction. If vo* = 0, 37 will vanish at « = « ; and if the 

80 at 

particle moves out from the origin toward infinity its distance will [e 
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become indefinitely great as the velocity approaches xero. If 

Vo* > 0, 37 never vanishes, and if the particle moves out 

from the origin toward infinity its distance will become indefi- 
nitely great and its velocity will not approach zero. 
2j^ dg 

Suppose vo* < and that ;iT = when a » «i. Thai 

equation (13) gives 

The positive or negative sign is to be taken according as 
particle is receding from, or approaching toward, the origin. 
This equation can be written in the form 

ads J2 

Vsi« — «* ~ \«i ' 
and the integral is therefore 

Since « = «o when ^ = 0, it follows that 

cj = - ^8iSo - ^o' + ^ fein"^ f ^^^ ^^ J ; 
whence 

+ VsiSo - «o' - VsiS - s* = *\/— *^ 

This equation determines the time at which the particle has any 
position at the right of the origin whose distance from it is less 
than 8i. For values of a greater than «i, and for all negative values 
of a, the second term becomes imaginary. That means that tlie 
equation does not hold for these values of the variables; this was 
indeed certain because the differential equations (13) and (14) 
were valid only for 

< « ^ «i. 

Suppose the particle is approaching the origin; then the negative 
sign must be used in the right member of (15). The time at 
which the particle was at rest is obtained by putting « « «i in 
(15), and is ^g.^.^^^ ^^ Google 
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rhe time required for the particle to fall from 80 to the origin 
is obtained by putting 8 «= in (15), and is 

r. .- l^VSJ^^r, - •(!)'[- 1 - ^-.(?-^.)]. 

The time required for the particle to fall from rest at s = Si to 
the origin is 

(16) T^T^^T^^l(^y. 

34. The Height of Projection. When the constant ci has been 
determined by the initial conditions, equation (13) becomes 

It follows from this equation that the speed depends only on the 
distance of the particle from the center of force and not on the 
direction of its motion. The greatest distance to which the particle 
recedes from the origin, or the height of projection from the origin, 
is obtained by putting v =^ 0, which gives 

1 ^1 _v^ 
Si 80 2A^ ' 

But if the height of projection is measured from the point of 
projection 80, as would be natural in considering the projection of 
a body away from the surface of the earth, the formula becomes 



ai — 80 



t;o*«o* 



2t* — Vi?8o ' 



35. The Velocity from Infinity. When the particle starts 
from 89 with aero velocity, equation (13) becomes 



(i)'-a-^)- 



If the particle falls from an infinite distance, 80 is infinite and the 
equation reduces to 

From the investigations of Art. 34 it follows that, if the par- 
ticle is projected from any point 8 in the positive direction with |e 
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the velocity defined by (18), it will recede to infinity. TTie law 
of attraction in deriving (18) is Newton's law of gravitation; 
therefore this equation can be used for the computation of the 
velocity which a particle starting from infinity would acquire in 
falling to the surfaces of the various planets, satellites, and the 
sun. Then, if the particle were projected from the surfaces of 
the various members of the solar system with these respective 
velocities, it would recede to an infinite distance if it were not 
acted on by other forces. But if its velocity were only enough 
to take it away from a satellite or a planet, it would still be subject 
to the attraction of the remaining members of the solar system, 
chief of which is of course the sun, and it would not in g^ieral 
recede to infinity and be entirely lost to the system. 

36. Application to tiie Escape of Atmospheres. The kinetic 
theory of gases is that the volumes and pressures of gases are 
maintained by the mutual impacts of the individual molecules, 
which are, on the average, in a state of very rapid motion. The 
rarity of the earth's atmosphere and the fact that the pressure is 
about fifteen pounds to the square inch, serve to give some idea 
of the high speed with which the molecules move and of the great 
frequency of their impacts. The different molecules do not all 
move with the same speed in any given gas under fixed conditions; 
but the number of those which have a rate of motion different from 
the mean of the squares becomes less very rapidly as the differ- 
ences increase. Theoretically, in all gases the range of the values 
of the velocities is from zero to infinity, although the extreme 
cases occur at infinitely rare intervals compared to the others. 
Under constant pressure the velocities are directly proportional 
to the square root of the absolute temperature, and inversely pro- 
portional to the square root of the molecular weight. 

Since in all gases all velocities exist, some of the molecules of 
the gaseous envelopes of the heavenly bodies must be moving 
witli velocities greater than the vdocUy from infinity j as defined in 
Art. 35. If the molecules are near the upper limits of the atmos- 
phere, and start away from the body to which they belong, tliey 
may miss collisions with other molecules and escape never to 
retmn*. Since the kinetic theory of gases is supported by very 
strong observational evidence, and since if it is true it is probable 
that some molecules move with velocities greater than the velocity 

* This theory is due to Jdmstone Ston^, Trans. Baygl Dublin Soc^ 1882. 
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from infinity, it is probable that the atmospheres of all celestial 
bodies are being depleted by this process; but in most cases it is 
an excessively slow one, and is compensated, to some extent at 
least, by the accretion of meteoric matter and atmospheric mole- 
cules from other bodies. In the upper r^ons of the gaseous 
envelopes, from which alone the molecules escape, the temperatures 
are low, at least for planetary bodies like the earth, and high 
velocities are of rare occurrence. If the mean square velocity 
were as great as, or exceeded, the velocity from infinity the deple- 
tion would be a relatively rapid process. In any case the elements 
and compounds with low molecular weights would be lost most 
rapidly, and thus certain ones might freely escape and others be 
largely retained. 

The manner in which the velocity from infinity with respect 
to the surface of an attracting sphere varies with its mass and 
radius will now be investigated. The mass of a body is propor- 
tional to the product of its density and cube of its radius. Tlien 
Jk>, which is the attraction at unit distance, varies directly as the 
mass, and therefore directly as the product of the density and 
the cube of the radius. Hence it follows from (18) that the 
velocity from infinity at the surface of a body varies as the product 
of its radius and the square root of its density. The densities 
and the radii of the members of the solar system are usually ex- 
pressed in terms of the density and the radius of the earth; hence 
the velocity from infinity can be easily computed for each of them 
after it has been determined for the earth. 

Let R represent the radius of the earth, and g the acceleration 
of gravitation at its surface. Then it follows that 

(19) 1, = |. 

On substituting the value of A:* determined from this equation 
into (18), the expression for the square of the velocity becomes 



(day _2gR^ 
\dt) " s ' 



Let V ^ -irr when a — R; whence 

V^'-2gR. 

Let a second be taken as the unit of tune, and a meter as the unitr 
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of length. Then R = 6,371,000, and g = 9.8094*. On substi- 
tuting in the last equation and carrying out the computation, it 
is found that V = 11,180 meters, or about 6.95 miles, per sec 
On taking the values of the relative densities and radii of the 
planets as given in Chapter XI of Moulton's Introduction to 
Astronomy, the following results are found: 



Body 




VOocUy qf Escape 






Earth 


11,180 meters, 


or 6.96 miles, per 


sec 


Moon 


2,396 


if 


" 1.49 


u 


II 


II 


Sun 


618,200 


II 


" 384.30 


II 


II 


it 


Mercury 


3,196 


11 


" 1.99 


II 


II 


it 


Venus 


10,476 


u 


" 6.61 


a 


41 


u 


Mars 


6,180 


tt 


" 3.23 


II 


41 


u 


Jupiter 


61,120 


II 


" 38.04 


II 


u 


u 


Saturn 


37,860 


u 


" 23.53 


a 


II 


11 


Uranus 


23,160 


u 


" 14.40 


II 


II 


II 


Neptune 


20,830 


a 


" 12.96 


ti 


II 


14 



The velocity from infinity decreases as the distance from the 
center of a planet increases, and the necessary velocity of pro- 
jection in order that a molecule may escape decreases corre- 
spondingly; and the centrifugal acceleration of the planet's rotation 
adds to the velocities of certain molecules. 

The question arises whether, under the conditions prevailing 
at the surfaces of the various bodies enumerated, the average 
molecular velocities of the atmospheric elements do not equal or 
8iuT)ass the corresponding velocity from infinity. 

It is possible to find experimentally the pressure exerted by a 
gas having a given density and temperature upon a unit surface, 
from which the mean square velocity can be computed. It is 
shown in the kinetic theory of gases that the square root of the 
mean square velocity of hydrogen molecules at the temperature 
0^ Centigrade under atmospheric pressure is about 1,700 meters per 
second. Under the same conditions the velocities of oxygen and 
nitrogen molecules are about one-fourth as great. 

The surface temperatures of the inferior planets are certainly 
much greater than zero degrees Centigrade in the parts where 
they receive the rays of the sim most directly, even if all the heat 
which may ever have been received from their interiors is n^ected. 
It seems probable from the geological evidences of igneous action 

* Annuaiire du Bureau dee Lang, g is given for the lat. of Paris, 48^ SC. 
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upon the earth that m the remote past they were at a much highei 
temperature, and the superior planets have not yet cooled down 
to the solid state. There is evidence that the most refractory 
substances have been in a molten state at some time, which implies 
that they have had a temperature of 3000 or 4000 degrees Centi- 
grade. Therefore the square root of the mean square velocity 
may have been much greater than the approximate mile a second 
for hydrogen given above, and it probably continued much greater 
for a long period of time. On comparing these results with the 
table of velocities from infinity, it is seen that the moon and 
inferior planets, according to this theory, could not possibly have 
retained free hydrogen and other elements of very small molecular 
weights, such as helium, in their envelopes; in the case of the 
moon. Mercury, and Mars, the escape of heavier molecules as 
nitrogen and oxygen must have been frequent. This is especially 
probable if the heated atmospheres extended out to great dis- 
tances. The superior planets, and especially the sun, could have 
retained all of the familiar terrestrial elements, and from this theory 
it should be expected that these bodies would be surrounded with 
extensive gaseous envelopes. 

The observed facts are that the moon has no appreciable 
atmosphere whatever; Mercury an extremely rare one, if any at 
all; Mars, one much less dense than that of the earth; Venus, one 
perhaps somewhat more dense than that of the earth; on the 
other hand the superior planets are surrounded by extensive 
gaseous envelopes. 

37. The Force Proportional to the Velocity. When a particle 
moves in a resisting medium the forces to which it is subject 
depend upon its velocity. Experiments have shown that m the 
earth's atmosphere when the velocity is less than 3 meters per 
second the resistance varies nearly as the first power of the velocity; 
for velocities from 3 to 300 meters per second it varies nearly as 
the second power of the velocity; and for velocities about 400 
meters per second, nearly as the third power of the velocity. 

(a) Ck)nsider first the case where the resistance varies as the 
first power of the velocity, and suppose the motion is on the 
earth's surface in a horizontal direction with no force acting except 
that arising from the refflstance. Then the differential equation 
of motion is 

(20) S+*"S==0> n T 

dP at ' Digitized by UOOgle 
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where A;' is a positive constant which depends upon the units 
employed, the nature of the body, and the character of the resisting 
medium. Ek^uation (20) is linear in the dependent variable «, and 
the general method of solving linear equations can be applied. 
Assume the particular solution 

Substitute in (20) and divide by e^'; then 

V + **X = 0. 
The roots of this equation are 

jX, = 0, 

and the general solution is 

' « = Ci + cie-**S 

ds 
Suppose j7 = t^o and « = «o when t = 0. Then the constants 

Ci and Cf can be determined in terms of Vo and 809 and the solution 
becomes 

(22) , = ,,+g_ge-*". 

(6) Consider the case where the resistance varies as the first 
power of the velocity and suppose the motion is in the vertical line. 
Take the positive end of the axis upward. When the motion is 
upward the velocity is positive and the resistance diminishes the 
velocity. Therefore when the motion is upward the resistance 
produces a negative acceleration, and the differential equation of 
motion is 

(^) £+*■!=-»• 

When the motion is downward the resistance algebraically in- 
creases the velocity; therefore in this case the resistance produces 
a positive acceleration. But since the velocity is opposite in 
sign in the two cases, equation (23) holds whether the particle is 
ascending or descending. 

Ek^uation (23) is linear, but not homogeneous, and it can easily 
be solved by the method known as the Variation of ParamOera. 
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Tliis method is so important in astronomical problems that it 
mriU be introduced in the present simple connection, though it is 
[lot at all necessary in order to obtain the solution of (23). In 
3rder to apply the method consider first the equation 

vrhich is obtained from (23) simply by omitting the term which 
does not involve 8. The general solution of this equation is 
the first of (21). The method of the variation of parameters, or 
constants, consists in so determining ci and Ct as functions of i 
that the differential equation shall be satisfied when the right 
member is included. This imposes only one condition upon the 
t^ro quantities Ci and Cs, and another can therefore be added. 

If the coefficients Ci and ct are regarded as fimctions of t, it 
is foimd on differentiating the first of (21) that 

As the supplementary condition on Ci and Cs these quantities will 
be made subject to the relation 

(25) t+^*"W-0' 

da 
which simplifies the expression for ^ . Then it is found that 

(26) g = fc^C^**'-Jfc«e-**'^ 

and equation (23) gives 

(27) ft«§ = - ,. 

It follows from this equation and (25) that 



(28) 



dt k*' dt 1^^* 



where c/ and c*' are new constants of integration. When these 
values of Ci and c« are substituted in (21), it is found that 

(29) ,.,,' + .Ve— J*+£. ,^,,^,,^Google 
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Binoe c/ is arbitrary it oan of course be supposed to include tt» 
constant r:. 

The expression (29) is the general solution of (23) because i^ 
contains two arbitrary constants, Ci and ct, and when substitute^ 
in (23) satisfies it identically in t. It will be observed that tb^ 
part of the solution depending on c/ and Ct has the same fons 
as the solution of (20). It is clear that the general solution coukj 
have been found by the same method if the right member of (23] 
had been a known function of t, instead of the constant — g. 

The velocity of the particle is found from (29) to be given b; 
the equation 

da y. ,_^. g 



(30) 



dt ^^^ fc»- 



ds 



Suppose « » «oy ^ — vo at < = 0. On putting these values in 
equations (29) and (30), it is found that 

«o = Ci + Ct + rj, 



whence 



»o = 


- t»c,' - 


i.- 


c 


-. + g 


f 


c' 




h- 



Consequently, when the constants are detemuned by the initial 
conditions, the general solution (29) becomes 



(31) 



da 
The particle reaches its highest point when -jr is zero. 



Let r 



represent the time it reaches this point and S — soihe height of 
this point; then it is found from equations (31) that 

T' 



c*" = 1 + : 
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38. The Force Proportional to tiie Square of tiie Velocity. At 
b« velocity of a strong wind, or of a body falling any considerable 
listance, or of a ball thrown, the resistance varies very nearly as 
be square of the velocity. An investigation will now be made 
wf the character of the motion of a particle when projected upward 
fcSainst gravity, and subject to a resistance from the atmosphere 
rsuying as the square of the velocity. For simplicity in writing, 
;l:ie acceleration due to resistance at imit velocity will be taken as 
i^g. Then the differential equation of motion for a unit particle is 

Xhis equation may be written m the form 

of which the int^pral is 

(33) tan-» (*§)=" *^ + ^*- 

ds 
If -g « t^o and «o =* when ^ = 0, then 

Ci = tan""* (kvo). 

On substituting in (33) and taking the tangent of both members, 
it is found that 

xo^v ^ « 1 ypfe - tan (kgt) 

^"^^ dt Jbl+t;oifctan(M)* 

This equation expresses the velocity in terms of the time. On 
multiplying both numerator and denominator of the right member 
of (34) by cos (A^), the numerator becomes the derivative of the 
denominator with respect to the time. Then integrating, the 
final solution becomes 

(35) s^jT-log [vjo sin {kgt) + cos (kgt)] + d. 

It follows from the initial conditions that Cs *= 0. This equation 
expresses the distance passed over in terms of the time. 

The equations can be so treated that the velocity will be ex- 
pressed in terms of the distance. Equation (32) can be writt^al^ 
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'+-(§)'" ""' 

of which the integral is 

log{l + fc« (^yj = - 2(7t«« + c/. 

From the initial conditions it follows that 

c/ = log (1 + *^o*). 
Therefore 

(3«> (^y=ifeT(n-w)«-*'*"-p. 

The maximum height, which is reached when the velocity becomefl 
zero, is found from (36) to be 

S = 2^1og(l+tt;o«). 

The time of reaching the highest point, which is found by putting 
TT- equal to zero in (34), is given by 

r=~tan-i(t;oifc). 

When the particle falls the resistance acts in the opposite 
direction and the sign of the last te rm in (32) is changed. This 
may be accomplished by writing k V— 1 instead of fc, and if this 
change is made throughout the solution the results will be valid. 
Of course the results should be written in the exponential form, 
instead of the trigonometric as they were in (34) and (35), in order 
to avoid the appearance of imaginary expressions. If the initial 
velocity is zero, vo "== and the equations corresponding to (34), 
(35), and (36) are repectively 



(37) 



dt A; €**' + €-*'" 
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IV. PROBLEMS. 

1. Show that 

nrhere the positive square root of <* is always taken, holds for the problem of 
Axt. 33 whichever side of the origin the particle may be. Integrate this 
equation. 

2. Let « » t' — ~t in equation (23); integrate directly and show that the 
result is the same as that found by the variation of parameters. 

3. Find equations (37) by direct integration of the difFerential equations. 

4. Suppose a particle starts from rest and moves subject to a repulsive 
force varying inversely as the square of the distance; find the velocity and 
time elapsed in terms of the space described. 



Afw. 



f^^W 



a-i). 



,^^,-V?3^ + g,ogl ^ 

5. What is the velocity from infinity with respect to the sun at the earth's 
distance from the sun? 

Ans, 42,220 meters, or 26.2 miles, per sec. 

6. Suppose a particle moves subject to an attractive force varying directly 
as the distance, and to a resistance which is proportional to the speed; solve 
the differential equation by the general method for linear equations. 

Ans, Let X:* be the factor of proportionality for the velocity and (* for the 
distance. Then the solutions are 

where 

Xi « s » 



X. ^ . 

Discuss more in detul the form of the solution and its physical meaning 
when (a) it* - 4P < 0, (6) fc* - 4P - 0, (c) fc* - 4i» > 0. 

7. Suppose that in addition to the forces of problem 6 there is a force iia^) 
derive the solution by the method of the variation of parameters and discuss 
the motion of the particle. 

8. Develop the method of the variation of parameters for a linear differ- 
ential equation of the third order. 

9. If A^ » equation (23) becomes that which defines the motion of a 
freely falling body. Show that the limit of the solution (32) as A^ approaches 

*^^ « - «0 + tlto^ - ia^. Digitized by GOOglC 
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39. Parabolic Motion. There is a class of problems uiyolviiig 
for their solution mathematical processes which are similar to 
those employed thus far in this chapter, although the motion is 
not in a straight line. On account of the similarity in the analysu 
a short discussion of these problems will be inserted here. 

Suppose the particle is subject to a constant acceleration down- 
ward; the problem is to find the character of the curve described 
when the particle is projected in any manner. The orbit will b^ 
in a plane which will be taken as the xy-plane. Let the j^axis be 
vertical with the positive end directed upward. Then the differ- 
ential equations of motion are 



(38) 




Since theee equations are independent of each other, they can 
be integjesAed separately, and give 


' X = ai< + at, 


" y- -f + bit + bt. 


Suppose « - i; = 0, ^ 


= »oco8 a, ^ = »o aan a when t = 0, 



where a is the angle between the line of initial projection and the 
plane of the horizon, and t^o is the speed of the projection. Then 




ilg. 6. 

the constants of integration are found to be 
ai == Vo cos a, Ot "^ 0, 
61 = Vq sin a, bt = 0; 



and therefore 
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(39) 



X =^ Vo COS a ' t, 

J/ = — y- + i^o sin a • ^. 



The equation of the curve described, ^hich is found by elimi- 
lating t between these two equations, is 

gsec^g^ 



(40) 



a; tana — • 



2vi? 



rhis is the equation of a parabola whose axis is vertical with its 
irertex upward. It can be written in the form 

/ vo^ . V 2t;o* / t^o*sin*a\ 
I a; sinacosa) = r~ 1 2/ s )• 

The equation of a parabola with its vertex at the origin has the 
form 

x« = - 27)y, 

where 2p is the parameter. On comparing this equation with the 
equation of the curve described by the particle, the codrdinatee 
of the vertex, or highest point, are seen to be 

X = — sm a cos a, 

g 

The distance of the directrix from the vertex is one-fourth of 
the parameter; therefore the equation of the directrix is 

^ . p Vo* sin* a , Vq* cos* a Vo* 
The square of the velocity is found to be 

To find the place where the particle will strike the horizontal 
plane put y = O'm (40). The solutions for x are x = and 

2t;o* . v<? ' o 

X = — sm a cos a = — sm 2a. 



From this it follows that the range is greatest for a given initial 
velocity if a = 45°. From (39) the horizontal velocity is seen to(e 
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be voOOBa; hence the time of flight is — ^sin a. Therefore, if the 

other initial conditions are kept fixed, the whole time of flight 
varies directly as the sine of the angle of elevation. 

The angle of elevation to attain a given range is found by 
solving 

X = a = — sm 2a 
9 

for a. If a > — there is no solution. If a < — there are two 

9 9 

solutions differing from the value for maximum range (a =45^ by 
equal amounts. 

If the variation in gravity at different heights above the earth's 
surface, the curvature of the earth, and the resistance of the air 
are neglected, the investigation above applies to projectiles nef^ the 
earth's surface. For bodies of great density the results given by 
this theory are tolerably accurate for short ranges. When the 
acceleration is taken toward the center of the earth, and gravity 
is supposed to vary inversely as the square of the distance, the 
path described by the particle is an ellipse with the center of the 
earth as one of the foci. This will be proved in the next chapter. 



V. PROBLEMS. 

1. Prove that, if the accelerations parallel to the a; and y-axes are any 
constant quantities, the path described by the particle is a parab<^ for 
general initial conditions. 

2. Find the direction of the major axis, obtained in problem 1, in terms ol 
the constant components of acceleration. 

3. Under the assmnptions of Art. 39 find the range on a line mnlring an 
angle fi with the x-axis. 

4. Show that the direction of projection for the greatest range on a ^ven 
line passing through the point of projection is in a line bisecting the an^ 
between the given line and the y-axis. 

5. Show that the locus of the highest points of the parabolas as a takei 
all values is an ellipse whose major axis is — , and minor axis, ^. 

6. Prove that the velocity at any point equals that which the particle 
iTOuld have at the point if it fell from the directrix of the parabola. 
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The Heat op the Sun. 

40. Work and Energy. When a force moves a particle against 
any resistance it is said to do work. The amount of the work is 
proportional to the product of the resistance and the distance 
through which the particle is moved. In the case of a free particle 
the resistance comes entirely from the inertia of the mass; if there 
is friction this is also resistance. 

Energy is the power of doing work. If a given amount of work 
is done upon a particle free to move, the particle acquires a motion 
that will enable it to do exactly the same amount of work. The 
energy of motion is called kinetic energy. If the particle is retarded 
by friction part of the original work expended will be used in over- 
coniing the friction, and the particle will be capable of doing only 
as much work as has been done in giving it motion. Until about 
1850 it was generally supposed that work done in overcoming fric- 
tion is partly, or perhaps entirely, lost. In other words, it was be- 
lieved that the total amount of energy in an isolated system might 
continually decrease. It was observed, however, that friction 
generates heat, sound, light, and electricity, depending upon the 
circumstances, and that these manifestations of energy are of 
the same nature as the original, but in a different form. It was 
then proved that these modified forms of energy are in every 
case quantitatively equivalent to the waste of that originally 
considered. The brilliant experiments of Joule and others, made 
in the middle of the nineteenth century, have established with 
great certainty the fact that the total amount of energy remains 
the same whatever changes it may undergo. This principlei 
known as the conservation of energy, when stated as holding 
throughout the universe, is one of the most far-reaching general- 
izations that has been made in the natural sciences in a hundred 
years.* 

41. Computation of Work. The amount of work done by a 
Newtonian force in moving a free particle any distance will now be 
computed. Let m equal the mass of the particle moved, and Ifi 
a constant depending upon the mass of the attracting body and 
the units employed. Then 

(41) "»dP=--^- 

* Herbert Spencer regards the principle as being axiomatic, and states lus 
views in regard to it in his First Principles, part n., chap. vi.gitized byGoOQlc 
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The right member is the force to which the particle is subje 
By Newton's third law it is numerically equal to the reaction, 
the resistance due to inertia. Then the work done in movi 
the particle through the element of distance ds is 

m 3Tr CW = r- 08 = dW, 

The work done in moving the particle through the interval frcM 
So to 3i is found by taking the definite integral of this expressid 
between the limits 80 and 81, On performing the integrations an 
substituting the limits, it is found that 

2 \ dt / 2 \dt / \8i So/ 

Suppose the initial velocity is zero; then the kinetic energy equal 
the work W done upon the particle, and 

(«, r.f(fy.iv.(i-i). 

By hypothesis, the particle has no kinetic energy on the startj 
and therefore the power of doing work equals the product of one 
half the mass and the square of the velocity. If the particle falls 
from infinity^ 8q is infinite, and the formula for the kinetic eneigy 
becomes 

(43) f(^)'-^. 

If the particle is stopped by striking a body when it reaches the 
point 81, its kinetic energy is changed into some other form d 
energy such as heat. It has been found by experiment that a 
body weighing one kilogram falling 425 meters* in the vicinity of 
the earth's surface, under the influence of the earth's attraction, 
generates enough heat to raise the temperature of one kilogram 
of water one degree Centigrade. This quantity of heat is called 
the calory.^ The amount of heat generated is proportional to the 
product of the square of the velocity and the mass of the moving 
particle. Then, letting Q represent the number of calories, it 
follows that 

(44) Q = Cmf". 

* Joule found 423;5; Rowland 427.8. For reeults of experiments and 
references see Preston's Theory of Heat, p. 594. 

t One-thousandth of this unit, defined in using the gram instead of thekflo- 
gram, Is also caUed a calory, ^.g,.^^, .^ GoOglc 
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JLtGt m be expressed in kilograms and v in meters per second. 
I order to determine the constant C, take Q and m each equal to 
^^ty; then the velocity is that acquired by the body falling 
irough 425 meters. It was shown in Art. 30 that, if the body 
ills from rest, 

' « = - iff?, 



I 



v= —gt. 

hn eliminating t between these equations, it is found that 

tr^ = 2g8. 

n the units employed g « 9.8094, and since a = 425 and 
* = 8338, it follows from (44) that 

^ 8338* 
rhen the general formula (44) becomes 

where Q is expressed in calories if the kilogram, meter, and second 
are taken as the units of mass, distance, and time. 

42* The Temperature of Meteors. The increase of temperature 
of a body, when the proper units are employed, is equal to the 
number of calories of heat acquired divided by the product of the 
mass and the specific heat of the substance. Suppose a meteor 
whose specific heat is unity (in fact it would probably be much 
less than unity) should strike the earth with any given velocity; it 
is required to compute itB increase of temperature if it took up all 
the heat generated* The specific heat has been taken so that the 
increase of temperature is numerically equal to the number of 
calories generated per unit mass. Meteors usually strike the earth 
with a velocity of about 25 miles, or 40,233 meters, per second. 
On substituting 40,233 for v and unity for m in (45), it is found 
that T — Q = 194,134, the number of calories generated per unit 
mass, or the number of degrees through which the temperature of 
the meteor would be raised. As a matter of fact a large part of 
the heat would be imparted to the atmosphere; but the quantity 
of heat generated is so enormous that it could not be expected that 
any but the largest meteors would last long enough to reach the 
earth's surface. . 

A meteor falling into the sun from an infinite distance would 
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strike its surface, as has been seen in Art 36, with a velocity of 
about 384 miles per second. The heat generated would be there- 
fore (W^)*9 or 236, times as great as that produced in striking tiie 
earth. Thus it follows that a kilogram would generate, in falling 
into the sun, 45,815,624 calories. 

43. The Meteoric Theory of the Sun's Heat When it is 
remembered what an enormous number of meteors (estimated by 
H. A. Newton* as bemg as many as 8,000,000 daily) strike the 
earth, it is easily conceivable that enough strike the sun to main- 
tain its temperature. Indeed, this has been advanced as a theory 
to account for the replenishment of the vast amount of heat which 
the sun radiates. There can be no question of its qualitative 
correctness, and it only remains to examine it quantitatively. 

Let it be assumed that the sun radiates heat equally in every 
direction, and that meteors fall upon it in equal numbers from 
every direction. Under this assumption, the amount of heat radi- 
ated by any portion of the surface will equal that generated by the 
impact of meteors upon that portion. The amount of heat 
received by the earth will be to the whole amount radiated from 
the sun as the surface which the earth subtends as seen from the 
sun is to the surface of the whole sphere whose radius is the 
distance from the earth to the sun. The portion of the sun's 
surface which is within the cone whose base is the earth and vertex 
the center of the sun, is to the whole surface of the sun as the 
surface subtended by the earth is to the surface of the whole 
sphere whose radius is the distance to the sun. Therefore, the 
earth receives as much heat as is radiated by, and consequently 
generated upon, the surface cut out by this cone. But the earth 
would intercept precisely as many meteors as would fall upon this 
small area, and would, therefore, receive heat from the impact of a 
certain number of meteors upon itself, and as much heat from the 
sun as would be generated by the impact of an equal nimiber 
upon the sim. 

The heat derived by the earth from the two sources would be as 
the squa»es of the velocities with which the meteors strike the 
earth and sun. It was seen in Art. 42 that this number is rlir* 
Therefore, if this meteoric hypothesis of the maintenance of the 
sun's heat is correct, the earth should receive j\^ as much heat 
from the impact of meteors as from the sun. This is certainly 
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niUions of times more heat than the earth receives from meteors, 
ind consequently the theory that the sun's heat is maintained by 
l;he impact of meteors is not tenable. 

44. Helmholtz's Contraction Theory. The amount of work 
ione upon a particle is proportional to the product of the resistance 
overcome by the distance moved. There is nothing whatever said 
about how long the motion shall take, and if the work is converted 
into heat the total amount is the same whether the particle falls 
the entire distance at once, or covers the same distance by a suc- 
cession of any number of shorter falls. When a body contracts 
it is equivalent to a succession of very short movements of all its 
particles in straight lines toward the center, and it is evident that, 
knowing the law of density, the amoimt of heat which will be 
generated can be computed. 

In 1854 Hehnholtz applied this idea to the computation of the 
heat of the sun in an attempt to explain its source of supply. He 
made the supposition that the sun contracts in such a manner that 
it always remains homogeneous. While this assumption is 
certainly incorrect, nevertheless the results obtained are of great 
value and give a good idea of what doubtless actually takes place 
under contraction. The mathematical part of the theory is given 
in the Philosophical Magazine for 1856, p. 516. 

Consider a homogeneous gaseous sphere whose radius is i2o and 
density <r. Let Afo represent its mass. Let dM represent an 
element of mass taken anywhere in the interior or at the surface 
of the sphere. Let R be the distance of dM from the center of 
the sphere, and let M represent the mass of the sphere whose radius 
is R. The element of mass in polar coordinates is (Art. 21) 

(46) dM = <riP cos 4>d4>dedR. 

The element is subject to the attraction of the whole sphere 
within it. As will be shown in Chapter IV, the attraction of the 
spherical shell outside of it balances in opposite directions so that 
it need not be considered in discussing the forces acting upon dM. 
Every element in the infinitesimal shell whose radius is iZ is 
attracted toward the center by a force equal to that acting on dM; 
therefore the whole shell can be treated at once. Let dM, repre- 
sent the mass of the elementary shell whose radius is R. It is 
found by integrating (46) with respect to 6 and 4>. Thus 

(47) dM, = aR'dR f*' I n cos «d* I d« = ixffiPdB. 

^0 1.^-} J Digitized by Google 
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The force to wWch dM, is subject is - ^^-^^^^ The elemcot 
of work done in moving dM, through the element of distance dR m 

dW.^ -duJ^dR. 

The work done in moving the shell from the distance CR to £ is 
the integral of this expression between the limits CR and R^ or 

But M « |T<ri2'; hence, substituting the value of dM, from (47) 
and representing the work done on the elementary shell faj 
W, = dW, it follows that 



dW ^^i^a'l^(^-^\R^dR. 



The integral of this expression from to i2o gives the total amount 
of work done in the contraction of the homogeneous sphere from 
radius CRa to /2o. That is, 

which may be written 

If C eqiials infinity, then 
(49) W = V<?^. 

If the second is taken as the unit of time, the kil(^ram as the 
unit of mass, and the meter as the unit of distance, and if ib* is 
computed from the value of g for the earth, then, after dividing 
W by Mp^, the result will be numerically equal to the amount of 
heat in calories that will be generated if the work is all trans- 
formed into this kind of energy. The temperature to which the 
body will be raised, which is this quantity divided by the product 
of the mass and the specific heat, is 

^^^^ i7ilfo""8338i7Mo' 

where i; is the specific heat of the substance. Or, substituting 
m in (50), it is found that o,„.ed.v Google 
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.... „ 3fc» C-1 Mo 2 

(51) T^--^'-^--^^-^. 

By definition, W is the attraction of the unit of mass at unit 
distance; therefore, if m is the mass of the earth and r its radius, 
it follows that 

On solving for Ifi and substituting in (51), the expression for T 
becomes 

^^^^ 5nC Rq m 8338 

If the body contracted from infinity (C » qo), the amount of 
heat generated would be sufi^cient to raise its temperature T 
degrees Centigrade, where T is given by the equation 

^°^' 5 V Rt m 8338 

Suppoee the specific heat is taken as unity, which is that of water.* 
The value of 9 is 9.8094 and 

^ = 116,356, 

— ® = 332,000. 
m 

On substituting these numbers in (53) and reducing, it is found that 

T « 27,268,000** Centigrade. 

Therefore, (he 9un cantracHng from infinity in such a vxiy as to 
always remain homogeneous would generate enough heat to raise the 
temperature of an equal mass of water more than twenty^seven millions 
of degrees Centigrade. 

If it is sujyposed that the sun has contracted only from Neptune's 
orbit equation (52) can be used, which will give a value of T 
about TiW 1^^* I^ c^y <^<^^ i^ ^ ^ot intended to imply that it 
did ever contract from such great dimensions in the particular 
manner assumed; the results given are nevertheless significant 
and throw much light on the question of evolution of the solar 
sjrstem from a vastly extended nebula. If the contraction of the 

* No other ordinary terrestrial substance has a specific heat so great as 
unity except hydrogen gas, whose specific heat is 3.409. But the lighter gases 
ol the solar atmosphere may also have high values. Digitized by C^OOqIc 
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sun were the only source of its energy, this discussion would give a 
rather definite idea as to the upper limit of the age of the earth. 
But the limit is so small that it is not compatible with the con- 
clusions reached by several lines of reasoning from geological 
evidence, and it is utterly at variance with the age of certain 
uranium ores computed from the percentage of lead which they 
contain. The recent discovery of enormous sub-atomic energies 
which become manifest in the disintegration of radium and several 
other substances prove the existence of sources of energy not 
heretofore considered, and suggest that the sun's heat may be 
supplied partly, if not largely, from these sources. It is certainly 
imsafe at present to put any limits on the age of the sun. 

The experiments of Abbott have shown that, under the assump- 
tion that the sim radiates heat equally in every direction, the 
amount of heat emitted yearly would raise the temperature of a 
mass of water equal to that of the sun 1.44 degrees Centigrade. In 
order to find how great a shrinkage in the present radius would 
be required to generate enough heat to maintain the present radi- 
ation 10,000 years, substitute 14,400 for T in (52) and solve for C. 
On carrying out the computation, it is found that 

C = 1.000528. 

Therefore, the Bun wovld generate enough heat in shrinking about 
one fowr-ihousandth of its present diameter to maintain its present 
radiation 10,000 years. 

The Sim's mean apparent diameter is 1924'', so a contraction of 
its diameter of .000528 would make an apparent change of only 
l."0, a quantity far too small to be observed on such an object by 
the methods now in use. On reducing the shrinkage to other 
units, it is found that a contraction of the sun's radius of 36.8 
meters annually would account for all the heat that is being radi- 
ated at present. 

VL PROBLEMS. 

1. According to the recent work of Abbott, of the Smithsonian Institution, 
a square meter exposed perpendicularly to the smi's rays at the earth's distance 
would receive 19.5 calories per minute. The average amount received per 
square meter on the earth's surface is to this quantity as the area of a circle 
is to the surface of a sphere of the same radius, or 1 to 4. The earth's surface 
receives, therefore, on the average 5 calories per square meter per minute. 
How many kilograms of meteoric matter would have to strike the earth 
with a velocity of 25 miles (40,233 meters) per sec. to generate f 1^ this amount 
oi heat? 

An,. .000.000,1116 kao|^j«»a.QoOg[g 
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2. How many pounds would have to fall per day on every iquare mile on 
the average? Tons on the whole earth? 

J. (917 pounds. 
^*"' 190,300,000 tons. 

3. Find the amount of work done in the contraction of any fraction of 
the radius of a si^ere when the law of density is o* « ^. 

Afw. !f-16«*ib«p(^-^).B-ife*(^^) .^,orfofthework 
done when the sphere is homogeneous. 

4. Laplace assumed that the resistance of a fluid against compression is 
directly im>portional to its density, and on the basis of this assumption he 
found that ^e law of density of a sphmcal body would be 



Gsin 



(.f) 



a 

where O and m ai^ constants depending on the material of which the body is 
compoeed, and where a is the radius of the si^ere. This law of density is in 
harmony, when applied to the earth, with a number of phenomena, such as 
the precession of the equinoxes, find the amount of heat generated by 
contraction from infinite dimensicms to radius R9 of a body having the Lapli^ 
dan law of density. 

5. Find how much the heat generated by the contraction of the earth 
from the density of meteorites, 3.5, to the present density of 5.0 would raise 
the temperature of the whole earth, assuming that the specific heat is 0.2. 

Ana. T - 0520.5 degrees Centigrade. 
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The meteoric theory of the sun'f hest was first niggested by R. Mayer. 
The contraction theory was first announced in a public lecture by Hdmhoha 
at Etoiesberg Feb. 7, 1854, and was published later in PkiL Mag. 18511. 
An impcMtant paper by J. Hom^ Lane appeared in the Am, Jour, of ScL 
July, 1870. The amount of heat generated depends upon the law of density 
of the gaseous sphere. Investigations covering this point are 16 pi^pers by 
Bitter in Wiedemann's AnnaUn, vol. v., 1878, to vol. xx., 1883; by G. W. HOI, 
AwnaU oj Matk., vol. iv., 1888; and by G. H. Darwin, PhU. Tram., 1888. The 
original papers must be read for an exposition of the subject of the heat d 
the sun. Sub-atomic energies are discussed in £. Ruth^ord's Badwadtai 
Svbetanees and their Radiaiione, 

For evidences of the great age (tf the earth consult Chamberiin and Sal]»^ 
bury's Otology , vol. n., and vol. in., p. 413 et seq.; for a general dimwiwion o^ 
the age of the earth see Arthur Hohnes' Th$ Age rf the Barth. 
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CHAPTER III. 

CENTRAL FORCES. 

45. Central Force. This chapter will be devoted to the dis- 
nissioii of the motion of a material particle when subject to an 
ittractive or repelling force whose Ime of action alwa3r8 passes 
through a fixed point. This fixed point is called the cefnlUT offeree. 
[t is not implied that the force emanates from the center or that 
there is but one force, but simply that the resultant of all the forces 
Mating on the particle always passes through this point. The 
force may be directed toward the point or from it, or part of the 
tdnne toward and part of the time from it. It may be sero at any 
tune, but if the particle passes through a pomt where the force to 
which it is subject becomes infinite, a special investigation, which 
cannot be taken up here, is required to follow it farther. Since 
attractive forces are of most frequent occurrence in astronomical 
and phjrsical problems, the formulas developed will be for this case; 
a change of sign of the coefficient of intensity of the force for unit 
distance will make the formulas valid for the case of repulsion. 

The origin of co5rdmates will be taken at the center of force, 
and the line from the origin to the moving particle is called the 
reidiuB vector. The path described by the particle is called the 
orbiL The orbits of this chapter are plane curves. The planes 
are defined by the position of the center of force and the line of 
initial projection. The xy-jAane will be taken as the plane of the 
orbit. 

46. The Law of Areas. The first problem will be to derive the 
general properties of motion which hold for all central forces. The 
first of these, which is of great importance, is the law of areoLS, and 
constitutes the first Proposition of Newton's Princvpia. It is, 
if a particle is subject to a central forcSf the areas which are swept 
over by the radius vector are proportional to the intervals of time in 
which they are described. The following is Newton's demonstration 
of it. 

Let be the center of force, and let the particle be projected 
from A in the direction of B with the velocity AB. Then, by the 
fi^rst law of motion, it would pass to C in the first two unit; 

60 
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time if there were no external forces acting upon it. But suppose 
that when it arrives at B an instantaneous force acts upK)n it in 
the direction of the origin with such intensity that it would move 




ilg.7. 

to b in a unit of time if it had no previous motion. Th^i, by the 
second law of motion, it will move along the diagonal of the 
parallelogram BbCC to C. If no other force were applied it 
would move with uniform velocity to D' in the next unit of time. 
But suppose that when it arrives at C another instantaneous force 
acts upon it in the direction of the origin with such intensity 
that it would move to c in a unit of time if it had no previous 
motion. Then, as before, it will move along the diagonal of the 
parallelogram and arrive at D at the end of the unit of time. This 
process can be repeated indefinitely. 

The following equalities among the areas of the trian^es in- 
volved hold, since they have sequentially equal bases and altitudes: 

OAB = OBC = OBC = OCD' = OCD = etc. 

Therefore, it follows that OAB = OBC = OCD = ODE, etc 
That is, the areas of the triangles swept over in the succeeding 
units of time are equal; and, therefore, the sums of the areas of the 
triangles described in any intervals of time are proportional to 
the intervals. 

The reasoning is true without any changes however small the 
intervals of time may be. Let the path be conadered for some 
fixed finite period of time. Let the intervals into which it is divided 
be taken shorter and shorter; the impulses will become closer and 
closer together. Suppose the ratio of the magnitudes of the impulses 
to the values of the intervals between them remains finite; then the 
broken line will become more and more nearly a smooth curve. 
Suppose the intervals of time approach zero as a limit; the suc- 
cession of impulses will approach a continuous force as a limit, and 
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the broken line will approach a smooth curve as a limit. The areas 
swept over by the radius vector in any finite intervals of time are 
prox)ortional to these intervals during the whole limiting process. 
Xherefore, the proportionality of areas holds at the limiti and the 
theorem is true for a continuous central force. 

It will be observed that it is not necessary that the central force 
shall vary continuously. It may be attractive and instantaneously 
change to repulsion, or become zero, and the law will still hold; 
but it is necessary to exclude the case where it becomes infinite 
unless a special investigation is made. 

The linear velocity varies inversely as the perpendicular from 
the origin upon the tangent to the curve at the point of the moving 
particle; for, the area described in a unit of time is equal to the 
product of the velocity and the perpendicular upon the tangent. 
Since the area described in a unit of time is always the same, it 
follows that the linear velocity of the particle varies inversely as 
the perpendicular from the origin to the tangent of its orbit. 

47. Analytical Demonstration of the Law of Areas. Although 
the language of Geometry was employed in the demonstration 
of Art. 46, yet the essential elements of the methods of the 
Differential and Integral Calculus were used. Thus, in passing 
to the limit, the process was essentially that of expressing the 
problem in differential equations; and, in insisting upon com- 
paring intervals of finite size when the units of measurement were 
indefinitely decreased, the process of integration was really em- 
ployed. It will be found that in the treatment of all problems 
involving variable forces and motions the methods are in essence 
those of the Calculus, even though the demonstrations be couched 
in geometrical language. It is perhaps easier to follow the reason- 
ing in geometrical form when one encounters it for the first time; 
but the processes are all special and involve f imdamental difficulties 
which are often troublesome. On the other hand, the develop- 
ment of the Calculus is of the precise form to adapt it to the 
treatment of these problems, and after its principles have been 
once mastered, the application of it is characterized by comparative 
simplicity and great generality. A few problems will be treated 
by both methods to show their essential sameness, and to illustrate 
the advantages of analysis. 

Let/ represent the acceleration to which the particle is subject. 
By hypothesis, the line of force always passes through a fixed 
point, which will be taken as the origin of codrdinates. y Google 
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Let be the center of f orce^ and P any position of the partide 
whose rectangular codrdinates are x and y, and whose polar 
codrdinates are r and B. Then the components of aooel««liaB 




Fig. 8. 

along the x and y-axes are respectively ^/cobB and 
and the differential equations of motion are 



/sin I, 



(1) 






The negative sign must be taken before the right members of these 
equations if the force is attractive, and the positive if it is repulsive. 
Multiply the first equation of (1) by — y and the second one 
by + ^ ftiid add. The result is 

On integrating this expression by parts, it is found that 
(2) 



dy dx , 



where h is the constant of integration. 

The int^p*als of differential equations generally lead to im- 
portant theorems even though the whole problem has not been 
solved, and in what follows they will be discussed as they axe 
obtained. 

On referring to Art. 16, it is seen that (2) may be written 

dy dx ^dB 



dA 



h, 



where A is the area swept over by the radius vector, 
of this equation is 
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vrhich shows that the area is directly proportional to the time, 
rhis is the theorem which was to be proved. 

48. Converse of the Theorem of Areas. By hypothesis 

A — cit + cj. 
On taking the derivative with respect to <i it is fomid that 

dA 

This equation becomes in polar codrdinates 

and in rectangular codrdinates 

dy dx ^ 

The derivative of this expression with respect to i is 
or 

de 'de ''•*• 

That is, the components of acceleration are proportional to the 
codrdinates; thereforci if the law of areas is true with respect to a 
pointy the resultant of the accelerations passes through that point. 

Or, since r*^ « 2ci, it follows that ^fr*^j = 0. Hence^by 

(10)| Art. 14, the acceleration perpendicular to the radius vector is 
sero; that is, the acceleration is in the line passing through the 
oripn. 

49. The Laws of Angular and linear Velocity. From the 
expression for the law of areas in polar codrdinates, it follows that 

theref ore, ihe angtdar vdocUy is inversely propcrHonal to the equare 

of the radvue vector. 

, The linear velocity is Digitized by Google 
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ds^dsde^dsh 
di" dSdi" dSt*' 

Let p represent the perpendicular from the origin upon the tangent; 
then it is known from Differential Calculus that 

de p' 
Hence the expression for the linear velocity becomes 

(4) ^ = ^ • 
^ ^ (ftp' 

therefore, ihe linear velocity is inversely proportional to the per- 
pendicular from the origin upon the tangent. 

SiMXTLTANEOUS DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS. 

50. The Order of a System of Simultaneous Differentiil 
Equations. One integral, equation (2) , of the differential equatioiu 
(1) has been foimd which the motion of the particle must fulfill 
The question is how many more integrals must be found in order 
to have the complete solution of the problem. 

The number of integrals which must be found to completdy 
solve a system of differential equations is called the order of the 
system. Thus, the equation 

(5) OF-' 

is of the nth order, because it must be integrated n times to be 
reduced to an int^p-al form. Similarly, the general equation 

(6) a|? + /-»^+---+/i| + /. = 0, 

where /», , /o are functions of x and <, must be integrated 

n times in order to express x as a function of t, and is of the nth 
order. 

An equaiion of the nth order can be reduced to an eguivalerU system 
of n simultaneous equations each of the first order. Thus, to reduce 
(6) to a simultaneous system, let 



dx dxi dxn^t 



9 



whence 
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(7) 



dx 



*"*»' 






dxi 
dt"" 






dxt 






dl ' /,*-' • 


••-fx. 





Therefore, these n simultaneous equations, each of the first order, 
constitute a system of the nth order. An equation, or a system 
of equations, reduced to the form (7) is said to be reduced to the 
normal form, and the system is called a normal system. 

Two simultaneous equations of order m and n can be reduced 
to a normal system of order m + n. Consider the equations 



(8) 






where the fi and the 0< are functions of x, y, and i. By a sub- 
stitution similar to that used in reducing (6), it follows that they 
are equivalent to the normal system 



(9) 



dx 



dt 



fm-l 



Xm-^l- 



^ = 



dt 



yif 



-di — ir^-'-" 



fm fm 



0» <^n 



which is of the order m + n. Evidently a similar reduction is 
possible when each equation contains derivatives with respect to 
both of the variables, either separately or as products. 

Conversely, a normal system of order n can in general be trans- 
formed into a single equaJtion of order n with one dependent variable. 
To fix the ideas, consid^ the system of the second order QooqIc 
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(10) 



^ = /(*, y, 0, 



In addition to these two equations fonn the derivative of one of 
them, for example the first, with respect to t. The result is 

^ ' dfi dxdt'^dydt^dt' 

If y and ^ are eliminated between (10) and (II) the result will 
be an equation of the form 

dx 
where F is a function of both z and -rr • Of coursei / and ^ of 

equations (10) may have such properties that the elimination of y 

and -^ is very difficult. 

If the normal system were of the third order in the dependent 
variables x, y, and z, the first and second derivatives of the first 
equation would be taken, and the first derivative of the second and 
tMrd equations. These four new equations with the original 

three make seven from which y> ^i ^ > 5; i ^ > *^d m ^^^^ ^ 

general be eliminated, giving an equation of the third order in x 

alone. This process can be extended to a system of any order. 

The differential equations (1) can be reduced by the substitution 

x' = -^ , y' = ^ to the normal system 



(12) 



idi ^' dt ^^r' 



which is of the fourth order. Therefore four int^p-als must be 
found in order to have the complete solution of the problem. 
The components of velocity, x' and y', play rdles similar to the 
codrdinates in (12), and, for brevity, they will be spoken of fre- 
quently in the future as being codrdinates. p j 
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51. Radiictioii of Order. When an int^p-al of a system of 
differential equations has been found two methods can be followed 
m completing the solution. The remaining integrals can be found 
from the original differential equations as though none was already 
known; or, by means of the known integral, the order of the system 
of differential equations can be reduced by one. That the order 
of the system can be reduced by means of the known int^p'als 
will be shown in the general case. Consider the i^ystem of differ- 
eaUBl equations 

dxi 



(13) 



-jt " A(^i' 



dxt 



'■ ft{xu 



0, 



^f Of 



-2^" /»(«!, •••! X»| <)• 



Suppose an int^^al 

F{xif xtf •••! x«, * constant «=c, 
has been found. Suppose this equation is solved for Xn in terms 
of Xu • • •, Xn^u Cf and t. The result may be written 

Xn = ^(»l, Xtt ' • •, Xnr-h ^ 0* 

Substitute this expression for x»m the first n — 1 equations of (13); 
they become 



(M) 



-TT- = ih(xu • • 'f av-i, c, <)f 



di 



^i(^i> •••ii>v-iiC, 0* 



This is a simultaneous system of order n ~ 1, and is independent 
of the variable x». 

It is apparent from these theorems and remarks that the order 
of a simultaneous system of differential equations is equal to the 
sum of the orders of the individual equations; that the equations 
can be written in several ways, e. g., as one equation of the nth 
order, or n equations of the first order; and that the integrals may 
an be derived from the oripnal system, or that the order may bc[e 
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reduced after each integral is found. In mechanical and physicti 
problems the intuitions are important in suggesting metiiods of 
treatment, so it is generally advantageous to use such variaUa 
that their geometrical and physical meanings shall be eaailj 
perceived. For this reason, it is generally simpler not to redaoe 
the order of the problem after each integral is found. 

Vn. PKOBLBMa 

1. Prove the converBe of the l&w of areas by the geometrical metliod, aid 
show that the steps agree with the analysis of Art. 48. 

2. Prove the law of angular velocity by the geometrical method. 

3. Why cannot equations (1) be integrated separately? 

4. Derive the law of areas directly from equation (2) without paanc 
to polar codrdinates. 

5. Show in detail that a normal system of order four can be reduced to 
a single equation of order four, and the converse. 

6. Reduce the system of equations (12) to one of the third order by meMi 
of the integral of areas. 

52. The Vis Viva Integral. Suppose the acceleration is toward 
the origin; then the negative sign must be taken before the rig^ 

members of equations (1). Multiply the first of (1) by 2 ^, 

at 

dy 
the second by 2 ^ , and add. The result is 

^dfx dx dfy dy _ 2f / dx dy\ 

^W^dt-^^dfidi'^TVdi^^diy 

It follows from r* = x* + y* that 



therefore 



dx , dy dr 



d^dx ^dPydy ^dr 
^Wdi'^^d^di — ^H' 



Suppose / depends upon r alone, as it does in most astranomical 
and phjrsical problems. Then/ = ^(r), and 

d*xdx ^dhidy „ . v dr 

^dfidi^^dJPdi 2*W^. 

The int^pral of this equation is 

\(W / \CW / ninitiz.dhv COOQ 
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When the form of the function ^(r) is given the integral on the 
right can be found. Suppose the int^p*al is ^(r) ; then 

(16) »« = - 2*(r) + c. 

If $(r) is a single-valued function of r, as it is in physical prob- 
lems, it follows from (16) that, if the central force is a function of 
the distance alone, the speed is the same at all points equally 
distant from the origin. Its magnitude at any point depends upon 
the initial distance and speed, and not upon the path described. 
Since the force of gravitation varies inversely as the square of the 
distance between the attracting bodies, it follows that a body, for 
exanf^le a comet, has the same speed at a given distance from the 
sun whether it is approaching or receding. 

1<VrAMiiT.iBft WHEBB / IS A FUNCTION OF THE COORDINATES ALONE. 

S3. Force Varying Directly as the Distance. In order to find 
int^prals of equations (1) other than that of areas, the value of 
fin terms of the coordinates must be known. In the case in which 
the intensity of the force varies directly as the distance the inte- 
gration becomes particularly simple. Let k^ represent the acceler- 
ation at unit distance. Then / « iV, and, in case the force is 
attractive, equations (1) become 



(17) 



de 






An important property of these equations is that each is inde- 
pendent of the other, as the first one contains the dependent 
variable z alone and the second one y alone. It is observed, more- 
over, that they are Imear and the solution can be found by the 



method ^ven in Art. 32. 



Tc dx , 



Vo, 



dy 

dt '' 



yo'at 



I » 0, then the solutions expressed in the trigonometrical form are 



(18) 



X 

dx 
di 



+ XoCObIU + -^ sin W, 
— kxo mn kt + Xi/ C08 ktf 



-h yo cos W -I- ~- sin W, 



dt 



kyomnkt + yo COB kL 
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The equation of the orbit is obtained by eliminating t between the 
first and third equations of (18). On multipl3dng by the appro^ 
priate factors and adding, it is found that 

r (xoyo' - yoXo') sin W = k(xoy - yo«), 

I (xoVo — VoXq) cos W = yox — Xo'y. 

The result of squaring and adding these equations is 

(kh/i? + Vo'^a? + (AAc«« + xo'*)!/* - 2(Wroyo + a?o'yoO«y 

= {xayo — yeXoO*. 

This is the equation of an ellipse with the origin at the eent^ 
unless xoyo — yoXo » 0, when the orbit degenerates to two straight 
lines which must be coincident; for, then 

^ = 2® « constant «= e; 
xo' yo ' 



from which 


Xo - CXo', 


Vo - cy.'. 


In this case 


equation (20) becomes 




(21) 


(t*c»+l)(yo'*- 


x.'y)' - 



0, 

and the motion is rectilmear and oscillatory. In every case both 

the codrdinates and the components of velocity are periodic with 

2ir 
the period -r- 1 whatever the initial conditions may be. 

54. Differential Equation of the Orbit. The curve described 
by the moving particle, independently of the manner in which it 
may move along this curve, is of much interest. A general method 
of finding the orbit is to int^p*ate the differential equations and then 
to eliminate the time. This is often a complicated process, and the 
question arises whether the time cannot be eliminated before the 
int^P'ation is performed, so that the integration will lead directly 
to the orbit. It will be shown that this is the case when the force 
does not depend upon the time. 

The differential equations of motion are [Art. 47] 



(22) 



dPx .X 



Since / doM not involve the time i enters only hi the derivativM. 
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But a second differential quotient cannot be separated as though 
it were an ordinary fraction; therefore, the order of the derivatives 
must be reduced before the direct elimination of t can be made. 
In order to do this most conveniently polar coordinates will be 
employed. Equations (22) become in these variables 

The integral of the second of these equations is 

On eliminatiTig -^ from the first of (23) by means of this equation, 
the result is found to be 

Now let r = - : therefore 

di" u* di u^dSdi^ '^dS' 

When this value of the second derivative of r is equated to the 
one given in (24), it is found that 



(25) / - A V 



{'-m 



This differential equation is of the second order, but one integral 
has been used in determining it; therefore the problem of finding 
the path of the body is of the third order. The complete problen 
was of the fourth order; the fourth integral expresses the relatioi 
between the codrdinates and the time, or defines the position o) 
the particle in its orbit. 

Since the integral of (25) expresses u, and therefore r, in termi 
of ^1 the equation 

f*T7 " AfDigitized by CjOOQ IC 
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Conversely, equation (25) can be used to find the law of central 
force which will cause a particle to describe a given curve. It is 
only necessary to write the equation of the curve in polar coordi- 
nates and to compute the right member of (25). This is generally 
a simpler process than the reverse one of finding the orbit when 
the law of force is given. 

SS. Newton's Law of Gravitation. In the early part of the 
seventeenth century Kepler announced three laws of planetary- 
motion, which he had derived from a most laborious discussion 
of a long series of observations of the planets, especially of Mars. 
They are the following: 

Law I. The radius vector of each planet wUh respect to the sun 
as the origin sweeps over equal areas in equal times. 

Law II. The orbit of each planet is an ellipse with the sun at one 
of its foci. 

Law III. The squares of the periods of the pUmets are to each 
other as the cubes of the major semi-axes of their respective orbits. 

It was on these laws that Newton based his demonstration that 
the planets move subject to forces directed toward the sun, and 
varying inversely as the squares of their distances from the sun. 
The Newtonian law will be derived here by employing the analyti- 
cal method instead of the geometrical methods of the Principia,* 

From the converse of the theorem of areas and Kepler's first law, 
it follows that the planets move subject to central forces directed 
toward the sun. The curves described are given by the second 
law, and equation (25) can, therefore, be used to find the expression 
for the acceleration in terms of the codrdmates. Let a represent 
the major semi-axis of the ellipse, and e its eccentricity; tiien its 
equation in polar codrdinates with origin at a focus is 

1 + 6 cos ^* 

Therefore 

^cPu 1 



d^ a(l-€«)* 

On substituting this expression in (25), it is found that the equatioCi 
for the acceleration is 

•^ "a(l-c*)>"i** 
•Book L. ft««x«ti«^^^^^^^Google 
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Therefore, the acceleration to which any planet is subject varies 
inversely as the square of its distance from the sun. 

If the distance r is eliminated by the polar equation of the conic 
the expression for/ has the form 

/=W(l+ecos^)«, 

which depends only upon the direction of the attracted body and 
not upon its distance. Now for points on the ellipse the two 
expressions for / give the same value, but elsewhere they give 
different values. It is clear that many other laws of force, all 
agreeing in giving the same numerical values of / for points on the 
ellipse, can be obtained by making other uses of the equation of 
the conic to eliminate r. For example, since it follows from the 
polar equation of the ellipse for points on its circumference that 



one such law is 



(1 + e cos e)r - 
a(l - e«) '^ '' 



. t»(l + e cos e)hr 
•^ " a(l - e«) ' 

and this value of /, which depends both upon the direction and 
distance of the attracted body, differs from both of the preceding 
for points not on the ellipse. All of these laws are equally con- 
sistent with the motion of the planet in question as expressed by 
Kepler's laws. But the laws of Kepler hold for each of the eight 
plimets and the twenty-six known satellites of the solar system, 
besides for more than seven hundred small planets which have so 
far been discovered. It is natural to impose the condition, if pos- 
sible, that the force shall vary according to the same law for each 
body. Since the eccentricities and longitudes of the perihelia of 
their orbits are all different, the law of force is the same for all 
these bodies only when it has the form 

Another reason for adopting this expression for / is that in case of 
all the others the attraction would depend upon the direction of 
the attracted body, and this seems improbable. This conclusion 
is further supported by the fact that the forces to which comets 
are subject when they move through the entire system of planets 
vary according to this law. And finally, as will be shown in Art. 
89, the accelerations to which the various planets are subjc^ varv 
frcHn one to another according to this law. Digitized by Google 
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From the consideration of Kepler's laws, the gravity at the 
earth's surface, and the motion of the moon around the earth, 
Newton was led to the enunciation of the Law of Universal 
Gravitation, which is, every two partidea of matter in the universe 
attract each other with a force which acta in the line joining them, and 
whose intensity varies cm the prodiict of their masses and inversdy as 
the squares of their distance apart. 

It will be observed that the law of gravitation involves con- 
siderably more than can be derived from Kepler's laws of planetary 
motion; and it was by a master stroke of genius that Newton 
grasped it in its immense generality, and stated it so exactly that 
it has stood without change for more than 200 years. When 
contemplated in its entirety it is one of the grandest concepticHis 
in the physical sciences. 

56. Exanqiles of Finding fhe Law of Force, (a) If a particle 
describes a circle passing through the origin, the law of force 
(depending on the distance alone) under which it moves is a very 
simple expression. Let a represent the radius; then the polar 
equation of the circle is 

r s 2a cos 9, u = s . 

Therefore 

On substituting this expression in (25), it is found that 

8aW Jb* 



/ = 



r« "f*' 



Q>) Suppose the particle describes an ellipse with the origin at 
the center. The polar equation of an ellipse with the center as 
origin is 



1 — c* cos* 
From this it follows that 



b 



bu = VI — «• cos* 6, 
(Pu c* cos* ^ — 6* sin* $ e* sin* $ cos* 6 



dfi VI -c*cos*tf (1 - €*COS*^)«' 



, d*tt 1 ~g* 1 
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On substituting in (25), the expression for / is found to be 

The Univbbsality of Newton's Law. 

57. Double Star Orbits. The law of gravitation is proved 
from Kepler's laws and certain assumptions as to its uniqueness 
to hold in the solar system; the question whether it is actually 
unwersal naturally presents itself. The fixed stars are so remote 
that it is not possible to observe planets revolving around them, 
if indeed they have such attendants. The only observations 
thus far obtained which throw any light upon the subject are 
those of the motions of the double stars. 

Double star astronomy started about 1780 with the search for 
close stars by Sir William Herschel for the purpose of determining 
parallax by the differential method. A few years were sufficient 
to show him, to his great surprise, that in some cases the two com- 
ponents of a pair were revolving around each other, and that, 
therefore, they were physically connected as well as being appar-« 
ently in the same part of the sky. The discovery and measure- 
ment of these systems has been pursued with increasing interest 
and zeal by astronomers. Bumham's great catalogue of double 
stars contains about 13,000 of these objects. The relative motions 
are so slow in most cases that only a few have yet completed 
one revolution, or enough of one revolution so that the shapes of 
their orbits are known with certainty. There are now about thirty 
pairs whose observed angular motions have been sufficiently great 
to prove, within the errors of the observations, that they move 
in ellipses with respect to each other in such a manner that the 
law of areas is fulfilled. In no case is the primary at the focusi 
or at the center, of the relative ellipse described by the companion, 
but it occupies some other place within the ellipse, the position 
varying greatly in different systems. 

From the observations and the converse of the law of areas it 
follows that the resultant of the forces acting upon one star of a 
pair is always directed toward the other. The law of variation 
of the intensity of the force depends upon the position in the 
ellipse which the center of force occupies. It must not be over- 
looked at this point that the orbits of the stars are not observed 
directly, but that it is their projections upon the planes tan( 
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to the celestial sphere at their respective places which are 
The e£Fect of this sort of projection is to change the true ellipe 
into a different apparent ellipse whose major ajds has a differen 
direction, and one that is differently situated with respect to th 
central star; indeed, it might happen that if one of the stars wa 
really in the focus of the true ellipse described by the other, th 
projection would be such as to make it lie on the minor axis ol 
the apparent ellipse. 

Astronomers have assumed that the orbits are plane curves and 
that the apparent departure of the central star from the focus d 
the ellipse described by the companion is due to projection, and 
have then computed the angle of the line of nodes and the inclina- 
tion. No inconsistencies are introduced in this way, but iiu 




fig. 9. 

possibility remains that the assumptions are not true. The 
question of what the law of force must be if it is not Newton's law 
of gravitation will now be investigated. 

58. Law of Force in Binary Stars. If the force varied directly 
as the distance the primary star would be at the center of the 
ellipse described by the secondary (Art. 53). No projection would 
change this relative position, and since such a condition has never 
been observed, it is inferred that the force does not vary directly 
as the distance. 

The condition will now be imposed that the curve shall be a 
conic with general position for the origin, and the expression for 
the central force will be foimd. The equation of the general 
conic is 

(26) ax* + 2lay + cy» + 2dx + Syy^ff. , 

Digitized by VjOOQIC 
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On tranafcxiiuiig to polar oo&dinates and putting r » -» this 
equation gives 



(27) 


U''Aaa0 + Bo(»0^'^Caa2» + DeoB2» + H, 


where 


A-l B-^ r-^'^^^ 




fi + ag-p-eg t, _^ + ag+p + eg 




["- 2ff» ' * 2»» 


On diff erentiftlang (27) twioe, it is found that 


f"= AtanB-Beoee 


(28) 


-C»-Z)»- (C sin 2tf+D COS 2fl)»-2J7(C8in 2«+DooB 2») 



On substituting (27) and (28) in (25), it foUows that 
This becomes as a consequence of (27) 

^ y ( jp ~ c - zy) 

^ ^ ( Asmtf — Bcos^j 

There are also infinitely many other laws, all giving the same 

vahies of / for points on the ellipse in question, which are obtained 

by multi]dying these expressions by any functions of u and 6 

which are unity on the ellipse in virtue of equation (27). 

It does not seem reasonable to suppose that the attraction of 

two stars for each other depends upon their orientation in space. 

Ekiuation (29) becomes independent of if C » i> " 0, and (30), 

if il » B « 0. The first gives 

-_ ^ constant 
J - ^ , 

and the second, 

/ = =fc constant • r. 

The first is Newton's law, and the second is excluded by the 
fact that no primary star has been found in the center of the orbit 
described by the companion. It is clear that $ can be eliminated 
from (29) and (30) by means of (27) without imposing the con-[^ 
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ditions that il = B = C«i) = 0. But GriflBin has shown* 
that for all such laws, except the Newtonian, the force either 
vanishes when the distance between the bodies vanishes, or 
becomes imaginary for certain values of r. Clearly both of these 
laws are improbable from a physical point of view. Hence it is 
extremely probable that the law of gravitation holds throughout 
the stellar systems; and this conclusion is supported by the fact 
that the spectroscope shows the stars are composed of familiar 
terrestrial elements. 

59. Geometrical Interpretation of the Second Law. The 

expression for the central force given in (30) may be put in a very 
simple and interesting form. Let ^h?{H} -- C* — D^) ^ N, and 

transform — A^B-^BcoaO into rectangular coordinates and 

the origbial constants; then (30) becomes 

/Qi\ / qp Nr 

^'^^ ^'{dx+fy-gr 

The equation of the polar of the point (a/, yO with respect to 
the general conic (26) isf 

axix^ + h{x^ + yi^) + cy^y' + d{xi + xO +/(yi + tfO - ? = 0, 

where X\ and yi are the running variables. When (a/, yO Is the 
origin this equation becomes 

(32) (ixi + /yi-ff = 0, 

and has the same form as the denominator of (31). The values 
of X and y in (31) are such that they satisfy the equation of the 
conic, while Xi and y\ of (32) satisfy the equation of the polar line. 
They are, therefore, in general numerically different from x and y. 
But the distance from any point (x, y) of the conic to the polar 
line with respect to the origin is given by the equation 

^ ^ dx+fy-g 
where x and y are the co5rdinates of points on the conic. Let 

then (31) becomes 

* American Journal of Maihemalica, vol. 31 (1900), pp. 62-85. 
t Salmon's Conic Sections, Art. 89. 
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(33) /=-^- 

Therefore, if a partide moving subject to a central force describes any 
conic, the intensity of the force varies directly as the distance of the 
particlejrom the origin, and inversely as (he cube of its distance from 
the polar of the origin with resect to the conic. 

60. Examples of Conic Section Motion, (a) When the orbit is 
a central conic *with the origin at the center, the polar line recedes 

to infinity, and -j must be regarded as a constant. Then the 

force varies directly as the distance, as was shown in Art. 56 (6). 
(6) When the origin is at one of the foci of the conic the polar 

line is the directrix, and p = - , where e is the eccentricity. Then 

e 

(33) becomes 

This is Newton's law which was derived from the same conditions 
in Art. 55. 

Vm. PROBLEMS. 

c c 

1. Plnd the vis viva integral when f =* z^, f ^ cr, f ^ — . 

2. Suppose that in Art. 53 the particle is projected orthogonally from 
the :&-axis; find the equations corresponding to (19) and (20). Suppose still 
further that k — I, xq '^ I; find the initial velocity such that the eccentricity 
of the ellipse may be 1/2. 

>o«»J'^S, or 

Ans, 



©0 = 



i^. 



3. Pind the central force as a function of the distance under inliich • 
partide may describe the spiral r » — ; the spiral r » e^. 

Ana. /-jj, /-Tr- 

4. f^d the central force as a function of the distance under which a 
particle may describe the lemniscate r* « a' cos 29. 

Am. /--^. 

5. Find the central force as a fimction of the distance under which a 
particle may describe the cardioid r — a(l + cos $). 
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6. Suppose the particle deeraribeB an ellipse with the arigin In its interior^ 
at a distance n from the d>axis and m from the y-azis. (a) Show that two ol 
the laws of force are 

.^ (flc^ 

f*[2mn8in«oos^ + (a -c -n^ + iii^) oosF « + c — inT^' 

^ "^ [ac^ am* ^ en* — cny — omxP ' 

where a and e have the same meaning as in (36), and wfaoe the polar axis 
is parallel to the major axis of the ellipse. (&) If the origin is between the 
center and the focus show that the force at unit distance is a maTimnm for 

9 « and is a minimum f or 9 « | ; tJiat if the origin is between a focus and 
the nearest apse the maarimnm is for 9 » ^ c^d the tnmimnm for tf -* 0; and 
that if the origin is on the minor axis the iniiTiff>nm la for 9 -* 0, and the 

tninitniim for ^ a — . 
2 

7. Interpret equaticm (29) geometrically. 

in* 

The numerator of this expression set equal to sero is the equation of the 
tangents (real or imaginary) from the origin to the conic. (Sahmm's Come 
Sections, Art. 92.) 

8. f^d expressions for the central force when the orbit is an ellipea 
with the origin at an end of the major and minor axes respeotiYely. Show 

that they reduce to -^ when the ellipse becomes a circle. 



h*4i 
J - 

Ans, « 



ff ^ 1 
■^ " of^ 'cos»^' 

/ ^ 1 
^•^ " a* * sin» 5 • 



Dbtbbmination of thb Obbit from thb Law of Fobcs. 

61. Force Vaiying as the Distance. The problem of finding 
the orbit when the law of force is given is generally more difficult 
than the converse, since it involves the integration of (25). The 
method of integration varies with the different laws of force, and 
the character of the integrals depends upon the initial conditions. 
The process will be illustrated first in the case in which the force 
varies as the distance, a problem treated by another method in 
Art. 53. 

If / =« fcV, equation (26) becomes Digitized by Google 
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or 

flPu _ Jb« ^ _ 
<W» " ^ u« "• 

The fint integral of this equation is 

whence 

(34) de- * "'^^ 



«T1' 



Let 



2 ^ ^' 4 A» '^• 



du 



The constant A* must be positive in order that -jz may be real, as 

it is if the particle is started with real initial conditions. 
If the upper sign is used, equation (34) becomes 

It is easily verified that the same equation (36) would be reached, 
when the initial conditions are substituted, if the lower sign were 
used. The integral of (35) is 

C08-lj-2(^ + C), 

or 

« « A cos 2(^ + Ct). 

On going back to the variable r, this equation becomes 

This is the polar equation of an ellipse with the origin at the centw. 
Hence, a particle moving subject to an attractive force varying 
directiy as the distance describes an ellipse with the origin at the 
center. The only exceptions are when the particle passes through 
the origin, and when it describes a circle. In the first h ^ 0, 
and equation (25) ceases to be valid; in the second, Ci has such a 
value that it satisfies the equatioa Digitized by (^oogle 
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and the equation of the orbit becomes u = tto- In this case 
equation (34) fails. 

62. Force Vaiying Inversely as the Square of the Distance. 

Suppose a particle moves under the influence of a central attraction 
the intensity of which varies inversely as the square of the distance; 
it is required to determine its orbit when it is projected in any 
manner. Equation (25) is in this case 

This equation can be written in the form 

tPu , k* 

This is a linear non-homogeneous differential equation and can 
be integrated by the method of variation of parameters, which 
was explidned in Art. 37. When its right member is neglected 
the general solution is 

w = Ci cos tf + Cj sin (^. 

It is clear that if ^ is added to this value of u the differential 

equation will be identically satisfied. Consequently the general 
solution of (37), which is the same as that found by the variation 
of parameters, is 

t« = T, + Ci cos (^ + Ci sin (^. 
nr 

On taking the reciprocal of this equation, it is found that 

1 



r = 



Yi + Ci cos ^ + Cj sin ^ 



Now \etci=^Aco8 0ofCt — Asm 9o, where A and $o are constants* 
I t is clear that A can always be taken positive and equal to 
Vci* + Ci* and a real do can be determined so that these equations 
will be satisfied whatever real values Ci and d may have. Then 
the equation for the orbit becomes 

(38) r-j^ . 

^ + A cos (^ - ^o) 
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This is the polar equation of a conic with the origin at one of the 
foci. 

From this investigation and that of Art. 55 it follows that if the 
orbit is a conic section with the origin at one of the foci, and the 
force depends on the distance alone, then the body moves subject 
to a central force varying inversely as the square of the distance; 
and conversely, if the force varies inversely as the square of the 
distance, then the body will describe a conic section with the 
origin at one of the foci. 

Let p represent the parameter of the conic and e its eccentricity. 
Then, comparing (38) with the ordinary polar equation of the 

conic, r = ^ , , it is found that 

1 + e cos^' 



(39) 






and $0 is the angle between the polar axis and the end of the 
major axis directed to the farthest apse. The constants h* and A 
are determined by the initial conditions, and they in turn define 
p and e by (39). If e < 1, the conic is an ellipse; if e = 1, the 
conic is a parabola; if e > 1, the conic is a hyperbola; and if e « 0, 
the conic is a circle. 

63. Force Varying Inversely as the Fifth Power of the Distance. 

In this case / = -j , and (25) becomes 



(40) A?u» = A V 



("+s)' 



On solvmg for j^ and integrating, it is found that 

Therefore 

(42) do ^"^ 






The right member of this equation cannot in general be integrated 
in terms of the elementary fimctions, but it can be transformed 
into an pllintic inteirral of the first kind. Then u. and conse- 
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orbits m general either wind into the origin or pass out to infinity, 
their particular character depending upon the initial conditions. 

There are certain special cases which are int^^rable in terms of 
elementary functions. 

(a) If such a constant value of u is taken that it fulfills (41) 
when its right member is set equal to sero, then r is a constant 
and the orbit is a circle with the origin at the center. It is easily 
seen that a similar special case will occur for a central force vary- 
ing as any power of the distance. 

(6) Another special case is that in which the initial conditions 

are such that Ci^O and the right member of (41) jb a perfect 

fit 
square. That is, Ci — ^. Then equation (41) becomes 

The integral of this equation is 



(«) r =- A'! ! +!;:::-;} -+A«coth^(^. -co. 



whence 

"^^ [1 - e^-.#-<*>] " "^ ^ "^"^ "2 
where coth -^"('^ ^ — Ci) is the hyi)erbolic cotangent of 

i^(=fcff-cO. 

(c) If the initial conditions are such that Ci » 0, equation (41) 
gives 



the integral of which is 

On taking the cosines of both members and solving for r, the poUu^ 
equation of the orbit \b f oimd to be 

k 
(44) r »-^cos(c2^^), 

which is the equation of a circle with the origin on the circum- 
ference. Digitized by Google 
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(d) If none of these conditions is fulfilled the right member of 
(41) is a biquadratic, and equation (42) can be written in the form 

(45) ^ de 



-J=b (1 =*= oM)(l ^ fM) ' 

wbeite C, of, and /P are constants which depend upon the coefficients 
of (41) in a simple manner. Equation (45) leads to an elliptic 
integral which expresses 6 in terms of u. On taking the inverse 
functions and the reciprocals, r is expressed as an elliptic fimction 
of 6. The curves are spirals of which the circle through the origin, 
and the one around the origin as center, are limiting cases. 

If the cm^e is a circle through the origin the force varies in- 
versely as the fifth power of the distance (Art. 56); but if the 
force varies inversely as the fifth power of the distance, the orbits 
which the particle will describe are curves of which the circle is a 
particular limiting case. On the other hand, if the orbit is a 
conic with the origin at the center or at one of the foci, the force 
varies directiy as the distance, or inversely as the square of the 
distance; and conversely, if the force varies directly as the distance, 
or inversely as the square of the distance, the orbits are akoaj/s 
conies with the origin at the center, or at one of the foci respectively 
[Arts. 53, 55, 56 (&)]. A complete investigation is necessary for 
every law to show this converse relationship. 

DL PROBLEMS. 

1. Difloan the motion of the particle by the general method for linear 
equattoDS when tke force varies inversely as the cube of the distance. Trace 
the curves in the various spedal cases. 

2. Ex pre ss C, a*, and /S* (tf equation (45) In terms of the initial conditions. 
For original projections at right angles to the radius vector investigate all the 
possible cases, reducing the integrals to the normal form, and expressing r as 
elliptic functions of $. Draw the curves in each case. 

3. Suppose the law oi force is that given in (29); i. e. 

.^ M M 

■^ " f»(C sm 2^ + D cos 2^ + ^)« " r«[^(^)]t * 

Integrate the differential equation of the orbit, (25), by the method of vari- 
ation of parameters, and show that the general solution has the form 

- — ciCos9 + ctsintf+ V^(d), 
where Ci and c% are constants of Integraticm. Show that the curve is a oonio. 



4. When the foroe is / " ^ + ^ ahow that, H p <h\ the general equa- 
tion of the orbit described has the form 



l-eOOB(/59)' 

where a, e, and k are the constants depending upon the initial conditions and 
n and p. Observe that this may be regarded as being a conic section whose 
major axis revolvee around the focus with the mean angular velocity 

n-(l-fc)^, 

where 7 is the period of revolution. 

5. In the case of a central force the motion along the radius vector is 
defined by the equation 

Discuss the integration of this equation when 

6. Suppose the law of force is that given by (30) ; i. %., 

N 



/- 



(i-ilsind -Bcos^y 



'Substitute in (25) and derive the general equation of the orbit described. 
HitU, Let u^v-^-Afdne + BcoeB; then (25) becomes 

dh ^ Nh-^ 

Ans. --ilsin^ + Bcos^+ Vci cos* • + ct sin 2^ + ci sin* 9, 

^hich is the equation of a conic section. 

7. Suppose the law of force is 

. Ci -h ci cos 2B 

show that, for all initial projections, the orbit is an algebraic curve of ths 
fourth degree unless cs « 0, when it reduces to a conic. 
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HISTORICAL SKETCH AND BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

ibjeet of central forces was first discussed by Newton. In Seetions 
. of the First Book of the Prindpia he gave a splendid geometrical 
; of the subject, and arrived at some very general theorems. These 
if the Prindpia especially deserve careful study. 
t ampler cases were worked out in the dghteenth century by analyti- 
xls. A few examples are given in detail in Legendre's TraiU det 
E0ipiiqu€9, An exposition of principles and a list of examples 
in nearly every work on analytical mechanics; among the best of 
ikments are the Fifth Chapter in Tait and Steele's Dynamica of a 
and the Tenth Chapter, vol. i., of Appell's Micaniqtie BaHoneUe. 
memoir, vol. xlvx., Journal fUr Malhematik, treats the subject in 
aiL The q)ecial problem where the force varies inversely as the 
BT of the distance has been given a complete and elegant treatment 
Bllan in The Anuriean Journal of Mathematics, vol. zzx, pp. 282-906, 
loblem of finding the general expression for the possible laws of force 
; in the binary star systems was proposed by M. Bertrand in vol. 
if the Camptea Bendua, and was immediately solved by MM. Darboux 
hen, and publiahed in the same volume. The treatment given above 
ct 18 similar to that given by M. Darboux, which has also been repro- 
a note at the aid (tf the M^oamque of M. Despeyrous. The method 
ilphen 18 given in Tlsserand's Micanique Cileaie, vol. i., p. 36, and in 
MSeamqus RationeOe, vol. i., p. 372. It seems to have been generally 
k1 that Newton had reated the same problem in the Prindpia, 
Sdkolium to Proposition zvn. This was reproduced and shown to 
ilent to the work of MM. Darboux and Halphen by Professor Glaisher 
onthiif Notieea f RAJS., vol txtdl. 

ertrand has shown {Comptea Rendua, vol. Lxxvii.) that the only laws 
il fofoe under the action of which a particle will describe a conic 

or an initial conditions are/ ^ "^ -^ and/ » ^ ibV. M. Eoenigs has 

[BuUetin da la SodiU MathSmatique, vol. xvn.) that the only laws of 
Force depending upon the distance alone, for which the curves de- 

are algebraic for all initial conditions, are / » «*> -j and / » ^ ^. 

bas shown (American Journal of MathemaHca, vol. xxxi.) that the 
r, where the force is a function of the distance aJone, where it does not 
It the center of force, and where it is real throughout the plane, giving 
tical orbit is the Newtonian law. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

IHB POTENTIAL AND ATTRACTIONS OF BODIBS. 

64. The previous chapters have been concerned with problems 
in which the law of force was given, or with the discovery of the 
law of force when the orbits were given. All the investigations 
were made as though the masses were mere points instead of bdng 
of finite size. When forces exist between every two particles of 
all the masses involved, bodies of finite size cannot be assumed to 
attract one another according to the same laws. Hence it is neces- 
sary to take up the problem of determining the way in which 
finite bodies of different shapes attract one another. 

It follows from Kepler's laws and the principles of central forces 
that, if the planets are regarded as being of infinitesimal dimen- 
sions compared to their distances from the sun, they move under 
the influence of forces which are directed toward the center of the 
Sim and which vary inversely as the squares of their distances 
from it. This suggests the idea that the law of inverse squares 
may account for the motions still more exactly if the bodies are 
r^arded as being of finite size, with every particle attracting every 
other particle in the system. The appropriate investigation shows 
that this is true. 

This chapter will be devoted to an exposition of general methods 
of finding the attractions of bodies of any shape on unit particles 
in any position, exterior or interior, when the forces vary inversely 
as the squares of the distances. The astronomical applications 
will be to the attractions of spheres and oblate spheroids, to the 
variations in the surface gravity of the planets, and to the per- 
turbations of the motions of the satellites due to the oblateness of 
the planets. 

65. Solid Angles. If a straight line constantly passing through 
a fixed point is moved until it retakes its original position, it gener- 
ates a conical surface of two sheets whose vertices are at the given 
point. The area which one end of this double cone cuts out of the 
surface of the unit sphere whose center is at the given point is 
called the solid angle of the cone; or, the area cut out of any con- 

08 
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centric sphere divided by the square of its radius measures the 
solid angle. 

Since the area of a spherical surface equals the product of ir 
aad the square of its radius, it follows that the sum of all the solid 
angles about a point is 4ir. The sum of the solid angles of one-half 
of all the double cones which can be constructed about a point 
without intersecting one another is 2t. 

The volume contained within an infinitesimal cone whose solid 
angle is <a and between two spherical surfaces whose centers are 
at the vertex of the cone, approaches as a limit, as the surfaces 
approach each other, the product of the solid angle, the square of 
the distance of the spherical surfaces from the vertex, and the 
distance between them. If the centers of the spherical surfaces 
are at a point not in the axis of the cone, the volume approaches 
as a Umit the product of the solid angle, the square of the distance 




Fig. 10. 

from the vertex, the distance between the spherical surfaces, and 
the reciprocal of the cosine of the angle between the axis of the 
cone and the radius from the center of the sphere; or, it is the 
product of the solid angle, the square of the distance from tiie 
vertex, and the intercept on the cone between the spherical 
surfaces. Thus, the volume of oMc, Fig. 10, is 7 = waff • ab. 
The volume of a'Vd'd is 

cos {Oa'O') 

Sometimes it will be convenient to use one of these expressions and 
sometimes the other. 

66. The Attraction of a Thin Homogeneous Spherical Shell 
i^on a Particle in its Interior. The attractions of spheres and 
other simple figures were treated by Newton in p|ljg^Principi4e 
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ATnUCnON OF ELLIPSOIDAL SHELLS 



Book I., Section 12. The following demonstration ii essem 
as given by him. 

Consider the spherical shell contained between the infii 
near spherical surfaces S and S\ and let P be a particle of 
mass situated withui it. Construct an infinitesimal cone ? 




Fig. 11. 

solid angle is <a with its vertex at P. Let a be the densil 
the s hell. Then the mass of the element of the shell at 
m = c ABw A P; likewise the mass of the element of i 
m' = <rA'B'<aA/r. The attractions of m and m' upon JF 
respectively 

K*fl% f Krlfi 

Since A'B' = AB, a = k^ABaxr « a'. This holds for every ii 
tesimal solid angle with vertex at P; ther^ore a (kin hamogei 
spherical shell attracts parHdes within it equally in apposite dired 

This holds for any number of thin spherical shells and, then 
for shells of finite thickness. 

67. The Attraction of a Thin Homogeneous Ellipsoidal I 
iqKm a Particle in its Interior. The theorem of this artic 
given in the Prindpia^ Book i., Prop, xci., Cor. 3. 

Let a homoeoid be defined as a thin shell contained betweei 
similar surfaces similarly placed. Thus, an dliptie homoecii 
thin shell contained between two similar ellipsoidal surfaees 
larly placed. 

Consider the attraction of the elliotic homoeoid whose sui 



.M^MMC AlAO 
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respectively 
actions are a 



m' = aA'B'u)A'P\ The 
Construct a diameter 



m » irABwAP' and 

parallel to AA' in the elliptical section of a plane through the 
e and the center of the ellipsoids, and draw its conjugate DD'. 
sy are con juga te diameters in both elliptical sections, E and 

therefore DD' bisects every chord parallel to CC\ and hence 
The attractions of the elements at A and A' upon 



t - A'B' 




are therefore equal. This holds for every infinitesimal solid 
^e whose vertex is at P; therefore the aUractions of a ihin elliptic 
maeoid upon an interior particle are equal in opposite directions. 
This holds for any number of thin shells and, therefore, for 
ells of finite thickness. 

68. The Attraction of a Thin Homogeneous Spherical SheU 
foa an Exterior Particle. Newton's Method. Let AH KB 
id ahkb be two equal thin spherical shells with centers at and o 





Pig. 13. 



espectively. Let two imit particles be placed at P and p, unequal 
jistances from the centers of the shells. Draw any secants from p 
pitting off the arcs U and hk, and let the angle kpl approach sero 
IS a lunit. Draw from P the secants PL and PK, cutting off the 
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102 ATTRACTION OF THIN SPHEBICAL SHELLS [68 

arcs IL and HK equal respectively to U and hk. Draw oe per- 
pendicular to pZ, od perpendicular to p*, iq perpendicular to p6, 
and ir perpendicular to ph. Draw the corresponding lines in the 
other figure. ^- 

Rotate the figures around the diameters PB and p6, and call 
the masses of the circular rings generated by HI and Ai, M and m 
respectively; then 

(1) HlXlQ:hiXiq^M:m. 

The attractions of unit masses situated at / and i are respectivdy 
proportional to the inverse squares of PI and jn. The oom- 
ponents of these attractions in the directions PO and po are the 

respective attractions multiplied by -pj and ^ respectively. If 

A' and a' represent the components of attraction toward O and o, 
then 

(2) A-a'=i^:i??. 

PI' PI ^jn 

Now consider the attractions of the rings upon P and p. Their 
resultants are in the directions of and o respectively because 
of the symmetry of the figures with respect to the lines PO and po, 
and they are respectively M and m times those of the unit particles. 
Let A and a represent the attractions of M and m; then 

ro\ A.n M PQm pq_ HIXlQ PF^ hiXiq pf 

In order to reduce the right member of (3) consider the similar 
triangles PIR and PFD and the corresponding triangles in the 
other figure. At the limit as the angles KPL and kpl approach 
zero, DF :df ^ \ because the secants IL and HK respectively 
equal U and hk. Therefore 

PIiPF ^RI: DF, 

pf:pi^DF(^df):n, 

and the product of these proportions is 

(4) PlXpf:PFXpi--RI:ri = HI : hi. 

From the similar triangles PIQ and POE, it follows that 

PIiPO^IQ: OE, 
and similarly 

po :pi ^ 0E{^ oe) : iq. 
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69] X7P0N AN EXTBBIOB PARnCLB. 108 

The product of these two proportions is 

(5) PI Xpo:POXpi-= IQ: iq. 
The product of (4) and (5) is 

PT X pf X po :pi X PF X PO >= HI X IQ : hi X iq. 
Consequently equation (3) becomes 

(6) Aia^po: PO^. 

Therefore, the circular rings attract the exterior particles toward 
tiiie centers of the shells with forces which are inversely propor- 
ticmal to the squares of the respective distances of the particles 
from these centers. In a similar manner the same can be proved 
for the rings KL and kl. 

Now let the lines PK and pk vary from coincidence with the 
diameters PB and pb to tangency with the spherical shells. The 
results are true at every position separately, and hence for all at 
<Hice. Therefore, the resultants of the attractions of thin spherical 
Adls upon exterior particles are directed toward their centers, and 
the intensities of the forces vary inversely as the squares of the distances 
of the particles from the centers. 

If the body is a homogeneous sphere, or is made up of homo- 
geneous spherical layers, the theorem holds for each layer sepa- 
rately, and consequently for all of them combined. 

69. Comments upon Newton's Method. While the demon- 
stration above is given in the language of Geometry, it really 
depends upon the principles which are f imdamental in the Calculus. 
Letting the angle kpl approach zero as a limit is equivalent to 
taking a differential element; the rotation aroimd the diameters is 
equivalent to an integration with respect to one of the polar angles; 
the variation of the line pk from coincidence with the diameter to 
tangency with the shell is equivalent to an integration with respect 
to the other polar angle; and the summation of the infinitely thin 
shells to form a solid sphere is equivalent to an integration with 
respect to the radius. 

Since Newton's method gives only the ratios of the attraction of 
equal spherical shells at different distances, it does not give the 
manner in which the attraction depends upon the masses of the 
finite bodies. This is of scarcely less importance than a knowl- 
edge of the manner in which it varies with the distance. 

In order to find the manner in which the attraction depends uponj 
the mass of the attracting body, take two equally dense spherical 
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shells, Si and St, internally tangent to the cone C. Let I 
POt *= at, and Mi and Ms be the masses of Si and St n| 
The two shells attract the particle P equally; for, any^ 
which includes part of one shell also includes a similar f 
other. The masses of these included parts are as tbej 




Fig. 14. 



their distances, and their attractions are inversdy ss t 
of their distances, whence the equality of their attrad 
P. Let A represent the common attraction; then ra 
that its center is also at Os. Let A' represent the intei 
attraction of 8i in the new position; then, by the t 
Art. 68, 

A;__al_Mi 

A "at^ Mt 

Therefore, the two shetts attract a particle at the mum A 
farces direcUy proportional to their maaaes. From tbi 
previous theorem, it follows that a particle exterior toast 
is homogeneous in concentric layers is attracted towcri 
with a force which is directly proportional to the mass 4 
and inversely as the square of the distance from its eoi 
though the mass of the sphere were all at its center. 

Since the heavenly bodies are nearly homogeneous ini 
spherical layers they can be regarded as material pdntsl 
cussion of their mutual interactions except when they azt 
near each other as in the case of the planets and theirl 
satellites. 

70. The Attraction of a Thin Homogeneous Sfihei 
upon an Exterior Particle. Thomson and Taifs Md 
be the center of the spherical shell whose radius is c 
thickness is Aa, P the position of the attracted partick 
line from the attracted particle to the center cutting th 
surface in C. Take the point A so that PO :0C ^OC 
consta-uct the infinitesimal cone whose solid an^e is < 



xoMmujua ax^i/ xj&j.x' o 



aw. 



U? 



Aa 



m! = 9<aAW 



Aa 



COB (OBA)' '" ""'"^ cos (OB' A) 
acticHis of the two masses upon P are respectively 

, ^ iiB'' Aa 

B'P cm {OB' A) 




Fig. 15. 

the construction of A it f oUows that 

POiOB^ OB : OA. 

iie triangles POB and BOA, having a common angle in- 
etween proportional sides, are similar. Therefore 



AB 
BP 



OB 
OP 



a 
OP' 



AB' 
B'P 



a 
OP' 



^ DBA equals the angle OB'A. Then equations (7) 



i?<r<a 



Aa 



OP" cos(OBA)' 



{/ = t*aa)== 



Aa 



op" co6(OBil) "• 

n^^ BPO and B'PO are respectively equal to OB A and 
herefore they are equal to each other. The resultant of 
equal attractions a and a' is in the line bisecting the angle 
them, or in the direction of 0, and is given in magnitude 
quation 
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106 ATTBACTIOM UPON PABTICLE IN THIN SHBLL. [71 

AB = acoB (BPO) + a' cob {B'PG) = 2acoB (OBA). 
This becomes, as a consequence of (8), 

W 

This equation is true for every solid angle with vertex at A, and 
consequently for their sum. Therefore the attraction of the whole 
spherical shell upon the exterior particle is, on summing with 
respect to o), 

a»Aa ]b*Af 



R = 4tA V 



OP^ OF 



or, the attraction varies directly as the mass of the shell and in- 
versely as the square of the distance of the particle from its center. 

71. The Attraction upon a Particle in a Homogeneous Spherical 
Shell. In Arts. 66-69 the attractions of a thin homogeneous 
spherical shell upon an interior and an exterior particle, respec- 
tively, have been discussed; the problem is now completed by 
treating the case where the attracted particle is a part of the shell 
itself. 

Let be the center of the spherical shell of thickness Aa, 
and P the position of the attracted particle. Construct a cone 
whose solid angle is co with its vertex at P. Let a be the den- 




Fig. 16. 

sity of the shell; then the mass of the section cut out at A by 

the cone is viaAP 7?rr3\' The attraction of the element 

cos (OAP) 

along AP is a = fcVw =r^ .^ . pv . The resultant attraction 

AP cos (OAP) 

of the shell is in the direction PO since the mass is symmetrically 
situated with respect to this line. The component in the direction 
PO is 

AB = a cos {APO) = a cos (OM^y^i^^^ 
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The attraction of the whole shell is 

ie = 2Jb«<rTAa = ^. 
2a* 

It follows from this equation and the results obtained in Arts. 
66 and 69 that the attraction on an interior particle infinitely near 

the shell is zero, on a particle in the shell, -^ , and on an exterior 

]b*Af 
particle infinitely near the shell, — j- .* The discontinuity in the 

attraction is due to the fact that the mass of any finite area of the 
shell is assumed to be finite although it is supposed to be infinitely 
thin. There is no such discontinuity at the surface of a solid sphere 
because an infinitely thin shell taken from it has only an infini- 
tesimal mass. 

X. PROBLEMS. 

1. Suppose any two fiimilar bodies are similarly placed in pecspeotiTe. 
Show that a particle at their center of perspectivity is attracted inyoBely as 
their linear dimensions if they are thin rods of equal density; equally, if they 
are thin shells of equal density; and directly as their linear dimenirions if 
they are solids of equal density. Consider a nebula which is apparently as 
large as the sun. Suppose its distance is one million times that of the sun 
and that its density is one millionth that of the sun. Compare its attraction 
for the earth with that of the sun. 

2. Prove that the attractions of two homogeneous spheres of equal density 
for particles upon their surfaces are to each other as their radii. 

3. Prove that the attraction of a homogeneous sphere upon a partide in 
its interior varies directly as the distance of the particle from the center. 

4. Prove that all the frustums of equal height of any homogeneous cone 
attract a particle at its vertex equally. 

6. Find the law of density such that the attraction of a sphere for a particle 
upon its surface shall be independent of the sise of the sphere. 

6. Prove that the attraction of a uniform thin rod, bent in the form of 
an arc of a circle, upon a particle at the center of the circle is the same as 
that which the mass of a similar rod equal to the chord joining the extremities 
would exert if it were concentrated at the middle point of the arc. 

7. Prove that the attraction of a thin uniform straight rod on an exterior 
particle is the same in magnitude and direction as that of a circular arc of the 
same density, with its center at the particle and subtending the same an^ 
as the rod, and which is tangent to the rod. 

* See note on the attraction of spherical shells, Lagrange, ColUded^ofki,. 

vol. Vn., p. 601. ^itized by V^OOglC 
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8. Prove that if straight uniform rods form a pdygon all of who 
are tangent to a circlei a particle at the center of the circle is attracted 
in opposite directions by the rods. 

9. Prove that two spheres, homogeneous in concentric Q>herica] 
attract each other as th<ni^ their mnnHon were all at their req)ective c 

72. The Genend Equatioiis for the ConqKments of Att 
and for the Potential when the Attracted Particle is not 
of the Attracting Mass. The geometrical methods of tl 
ceding articles are special, being efficient only in the pai 
cases to which they are applied; the anal3rtical methods 
follow are characterized by their uniformity and generalit 
illustrate agdn the advantages of processes of this nature. 

Consider the attraction of the finite mass M whose densi 
upon the unit particle P, which is not a part of it. That 
exterior to ilf or within some cavity in it. Let the co5r 
of P be X, y, z. Let the coordinates of any element of m 




Fig. 17. 

be {, % fi and the distance from dm to P be p. Then tl 
ponents of attraction parallel to the coordinate axes are resp^ 



(») 



'^--H.^-^--''LH^ 



dm 



Y 
Z 






-1?) 



dnij 
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dm = irdidridf, 
P^ - (X - {)« + (y - i|)« + (z - f )«, 

ntegral cdgn T signifies that the int^^al must be extended 
the whole mass M. Then, if <r is a finite continuous function 
e codrdinates, as will always be the case in what follows, X, 
d Z are finite definite quantities. In practice dm is expressed 
rms of a and the ordinary rectangular or polar coordinates, 
r, y, and Z are found by triple integrations, 
e three mtegrals (9) can be made to depend upon a single 
ral in a very simple manner. Let 



)) 



^ f dm 



called the potential funcHany the term having been mtroduced 
ireen in 1828. It is a function of x, y, and z and will be 
en of as the potential of M upon P at the point {x, y, z). 
[ice P is not a part of the mass Af , p does not vanish in the 
m of integration. The limits of the integral are independent 
iie position of the attracted particle; therefore the fimction 
^ the integral sign can be differentiated with respect to 
^ z which are treated as constants in computing the definite 
grals. The partial derivatives of V with respect to Xj y^ 
zmre 

dx JiM) (f 



dmj 



dZ J(M) p 



comparing these equations with (9), it is found that 



U) 
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Therefore, in the case in which P is nof a part of M, the solution 
of the problem of finding the components of attraction depends 
upon the computation of the single function V, 

73. Case where the Attracted Particle is a Part of the Attractiiig 
Mass. It will now be proved that the components of attraction 
and the potential have finite, definite values when the particle is 
a part of the attracting mass, and that equations (11) also hold in 
this case. 

In order to show first that X, F, Z, and V have finite, determi- 
nate values in this case, let dm and its position be expressed in 
polar codrdinates with the origin at the attracted particle P. The 
equations expressing the rectangular codrdinates in terms of the 
polar with the origin at P are 

'{ — X — pcos^cos^, 

1? — y = P cos ^ sin ^, 

f — 2 = p sin ^, 

dm >= ap* cos ipdfpdddp. 

Then the expressions for the components of attraction and the 
potential become 

X = — l^JJJv cos* if> cos Bdif>dBdp, 

F « — h^ffftr cos* <p sin BdipdBdp^ 

Z = — Jf^fffff sin ^ cos ipdipdBdp, 

y =• + fff<rp cos tpdipdSdp, 

where the limits are to be so determined that the integration 
shall be extended throughout the whole body M. The integrands 
are all finite for aU points in M, and therefore the integrals have 
finite, determinate values. 

The simplest method of proving that equations (11) hold ^dien 
P is in the attracting mass Af is to start from the definition of the 
derivative of V with respect to x. By definition 

dV ,. V ijV 
T— = hm — r-^*— , 
dx As-o Ax 



where V is the potential at the point P' whose coordinates are 
(a; + Ax, y, z). Construct a small sphere of radius c enclosing 
both P and P'. Let the mass contained within the sphere c be 



73] WHBN pabuclb is pabt of attbacting mass. Ill 

represented by Mi and that outside of it by Mf Let the corre- 
sponding parts of the components of attraction and the potential 
be distinguished by the subscripts 1 and 2. Then 




(12) 

because all of these quantities are uniquely defined. Moreoveri 
it follows from Art. 72 that 

Now cmuider the derivative of V with respect to x. It becomefl 

OX A»"0 ^^ ZUiaO *mC 

<"' V-V 1 



Let the distance from P to dm be p, and from P' to dm be p^ 
Then 

Fi' - Vi 



Ax 



J:jri) \ p' p / Ax * 



It follows from the triangle P dmP' that | Ax | ^ | p' — p |, 
where the vertical lines on a quantity indicate that its numerical 
value is taken. Hence it follows that 



Tlierefore 






F/- Vi i^i r dm I r ^ 

Ax I - 2 Xro p» "^ 2 Jcir.) p'« • ,,,„,, ,„ Google 
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When dm is expressed in polar codrdinates this ineqiuli 



Ax 



-2 / » I I ^ ^^*P^*P^^P 



Let <ro be the maximum value of <r in c. The result of I 
with respect to p and p' is 

2 S 

Since P and P' are in the sphere c the distances p aai 
exceed 2f . Then 

<<ro€ p I coB^d^cW 



F/ - Fi 



Ax 



s 

•1» 



S 

and 



It follows from this inequality and (13) that 

**^ - 8tV<ro€< X, < *«|| +8t*«rt€. 

Now pass to the limit c » 0. The limit of Xi, U 
easily proved to be zero by using polar oodrdinateft 
follows from (12) that 

lim Xi =» X, 

and consequently, from the last inequalities, 

dx 

The corresponding relations for derivatives with n 
and z are proved similarly, and therefore equatiM 

whAthpj* or nffcf. P ih a nArf. nf If. 



75] POTENTIAL AND ATTRACTION OP CIRCULAR DISC. US 

74. Level Surfaces. The equation 7 = c, where c takes con- 
stant values, defines what are called levd surfaces or equipoterUial 
surfaces. 

Any displacement Bx, Sy, Bz, of the particle from the point 
(xo, yo, ^) in a level surface must fulfill the equation 

which is the condition that the points (xo, yo> ^) and {x^ + Sx, 
Vo + By, Zo + Sz) shall both be in the same level surface. This 
equation becomes as a consequence of (11) 

(14) XSx +YSy + Zhz = 0. 

The direction cosines of the resultant attraction to which the 
particle is subject are proportional to X, Y, Z, and the direction 
cosines of the line of the displacement are proportional to ix^ 
Sy, hz. Since the sum of the products of these direction cosines 
in corresponding pairs is zero, it follows that the resuUarU aUrac 
Hon is perpendicular to the level surfaces. Consequently, if the 
particle starts from rest it will begin to move perpendicularly to 
the level surface through its initial position; but after it has 
acquired an appreciable velocity it will not in general move 
perpendicularly to the level surfaces because the motion depends 
not only upon the forces, which have been shown to be orthogonal 
to the level surfaces, but also upon the velocity. 

75. The Potential and Attraction of a Thin Homogeneous 
Circular Disc upon a Particle in its Axis. Take the origin at the 
center of the disc whose radius is R. Let the codrdinates of P be 
Xj 0, 0. Then 

J P ""Jo J. 1^Th' 
Upon int^^ating, it is found that 



(15) 



-"£ 



*"[ Vx* + /P i/^J 



If X is kept constant and R is made to approach infinity as a limiti 
the attraction becomes ^ t 

(16) X = =F 2Tifc*r, Digit-ed by (^OOgle 

f 
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FOTBNTIAL AND ATTBACTION OF 



P« 



according as the particle is on the positive or negative side of the yi- 
plane. The right member of this equation does not depend upon x; 
therefore a thin circular disc of infinite extent attracts a partide 
above it with a force which is independent of its altitude. Aiqr 




fig. 19. 

number of superposed discs would act jointly in the same maimer. 
Hence, if the earth were a plane of infinite extent, as the andents 
commonly supposed, bodies would gra^tate toward it with 
constant forces at all altitudes, and the laws of falling bodies 
derived under the hypothesis of constant acceleration would )ye 
rigorously true. 

76. The Potential and Attraction of a Thin Homogeneous 
Spherical Shell upon an Interior or an Exterior Particle. L^ 




mq^ 



Kg. 20. 

^ represent the angle between OP and the radius, and 6* the an^ 
between the fundamental plane and the plane OAP. Then 



(17) 



V « f *? = <r r (^' R'^*d<l>de 



* It must be notioed that the ^ and $ here are not the ordinary polar 
uaed elsewhere. Digitized by GoOglc 
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One of the three variables ^^ $, p must be expressed m terms of 
the remaining two. From the figure it is seen that 

p« =• x« + ip - 2xR cos il>; 
whence 

(18) pdp ^ xRBm4>d4>. 

Then (17) becomes, if P is exterior, 

and if P is interior. 

The int^^rab of these equations are respectively 

4ir«rB» M 



(21) 



iraR = -p. 



The aHXtmponeatB of attraction are respectively 



(22) 



,dVM 1<?M 



dx «* 



which agree with the results obtained in Arts. 66 and 70. 

The attraction of a solid homogeneous sphere also can be found 
at once. Considering the shell as an element of the sphere, the 
M of (22) is given by the equation 

M = 4T(ir*dr. 
Let X represent the attraction of the whole sphere M\ then 

Consider the mutual attraction of two spheres. In accordance 
with the results which have just been obtained, each one attracts 
every particle of the other as it would if its mass were all at its 
center. Hence the two spheres attract each other as they would 
if their masses were all at their respective centers. 

77. Second Method of Computing the Attraction of a Homo-r 
geneous Sphere. A very simple method will now be given ofr 
finding the attraction of a solid homogeneous sphere upon an 
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exterior particle when it is known for interior particles. It is a 
trivial matter in this case and is introduced only because the 
corresponding device in the much more difficult case of the attrac- 
tions of ellipsoids is of the greatest value, and constitutes Ivory's 
celebrated method. 

Let it be required to find the attraction of the sphere S upon 
the exterior particle P', supposing it is known how to find the 
attraction upon interior particles. Construct the concentric 

5'^ 




Fig. 21. 

sphere S' through P' and suppose it has the same density as S, 
A one-to-one correspondence between the points on the surfaces 
of the two spheres is established by the relations 

(23) ^^W^' y^W^' ^^W^' 

The coiTesponding points are in lines passing through the common 
center of the spheres, and P corresponds to P\ Let X and X' 
represent the attractions of S^ and S upon P and P' respectively. 
They are given by the equations 






(24) - 
But it follows from the definition of p and p' that 



(26) 



"***^//(p7-p7)'^^'^' 
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where ps and pi are the extreme values of p obtained by integrating 
with respect to x. That is, the first integration gives the attrac- 
tion of an elementary column extending through the sphere parallel 
to the X-axis, and pi and ps are the distances from the attracted 
particle P' to the ends of this colimm. In completing the inte- 
gration the sum of all of these elementary columns is taken. The 
corresponding statements with respect to the first equation of (26) 
are true. 

Suppose the integrab (25) are computed in such a manner that 
corresponding columns of the two spheres are always taken at 
the same time. Consider any two pairs of corresponding elements, 
as those at A and A'. For these p = p', and this relation holds 
throughout the integration as arranged above. Hence it follows 
from equations (24) and (25) that 

^'- -*"//(s-,^)*^--'-//(;?-S')*^ 

But, from (23), 



therefore 



dy^'^,dy', dz^j^dz'; 



Let M represent the mass of the sphere jS, and M' that of S\ 
The attraction of S' upon the interior particle P is given by 

^ ~ ip ' 

therefore it follows from the relation R^X' => ifX that the 
attraction of iS upon the exterior particle P' is 

agreang Mrith results previously obtMned (Arts. 69, 70). 
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XL PROBLEMS. 

1. Proye by the limiting process that the potential and ocnnpaiientB d 
attraction have finite, determinate values, and that equations (11) hold when 
the particle is on the surface of the attracting mass. 

2. Find the expression for the potential function for a particle exterior to 
the attracting body when the force varies inversely as the nth power of the 
distance. 

dm 



^^' y-^r^ilM.:^' 



3. find by the limiting process for what values of n the potential in the 
last problem is finite and determinate when the particle is a part of the at- 
tracting mass. 

4. Show that the level surfaces for a straight homogeneous rod are prolate 
spheroids whose foci are the extremities of the rod. 

5. find the components of attraction of a imiform hemisphere, whose 
radius is R, upon a particle on its edge: (a) in the direction of the center of 
its base; (&) perpendicular to this direction in the plane of the base; (c) per^ 
pendicular to these two directions. 

Ana, (o) X =• irak^R; (b) 7 - 0; (c) Z = }<rfc*«. 

6. find the deviation of the plumb-line due to a hemispherical hill of 
radius r and density ai. Let R represent the radius of the earth, aaBumed 
to be spherical, and <rt its mean density. 

Ana. If X is the angle Qf deviation, 

tanx i"^ i^^ 



or 

tan X « 75— "5 approximately. 

z Cttt 

7. Prove that if the attraction varies directiy as the distance, a body of 
any shape attracts a particle as though its whole mass were concentrated it 
its center of ] 
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78. The Potential and Attraction of a Solid Homogeneous 
Oblate Spheroid upon a Distant Unit Particle. The planets are 
very nearly oblate spheroids, and they are so nearly homogeneous 
that the results obtained in this article will represent the actual facts 
with sufficient approximation for most astronomical applications. 

Suppose the attracted particle is remote compared to the 
dimensions of the attracting spheroid. Take the origin of co- 



Pix,y,M) 




Pig. 22. 



ordinates at the center of the spheroid with the z-axis coinciding 
with the axis of revolution. Let R represent the distance from 
to P, and r the distance from to the element of mass. Then 



(26) 



It follows from these equations that 
i=. 1 _ 



V ' 


r dm 
' Xm p' 






p ' 


-V(x-{)»+(y- 


- i»)» + (* - 


-m 


R- 


= Vx* + »» + «», 





1 



IW 



+^f> fi^l+ 



r* - 2(a^ + yn + »f) 

Let ^, ^, and 4 be taken as small quantities of the first 

order; then, on expanding the expression for p~* by the binomial 
theorem, it is found that, up to small quantities of the third order, 

gf + yn + gf 1* 
B* 2iP 



P R\ 



1 + 



■ 3 (a:«t» + yV + 8«f* + Txyjn + 2yft>r + 2txn) 

2 B* Jitized by 



yt;-d6|le 



(27) 
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Therefore 

+ ^j U<^^+ •••• 

Let M represent the mass of the spheroid; then 

fdm = Af, 

and, sinee the origin is at the center of gravity, 

J {dm = 0, fftdm = 0, f^^^ *= 0. 

Let c represent the density; then 

dm = ar'cos^d0d^(&*, 

{ = r cos^ cos^, 

19 « r cos ^ sin ^, 

f = rsin^, 
and (27) becomes 

+|^///r*cos»«sm»^d«(Wdr+||2:J^^ 
+ ^rjjj^ COS* * sin ^ cos ed4>dedr 
+ ^^JJJ^^^^ * COS* <t> sin ed4>dedr 

+ -pT J J J '^ sin ^ cos* ^ cos 6d4>d6dr + • • •, 

where the limits of integration are: for r, and r; for ^, — ~ and 

J* 

^ ; and for 6, and 2t. Since r and ^ are independent of 0^ the 
integration can be performed with respect to 6 first, giving 
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(28) 



+ -^ J wj '^ sinV cos <t>d4>dr + • • •, 



the last three mtegrals bemg zero. 

The next int^ration must be made with respect to r, as this 
variable depends upon 4>. Let the major and minor semi-axes 
of a meridian section of the spheroid be a and b respectively, and 
let e be the eccentricity. Then 



»^ = 



6* 



1 -6* cos**' 



Upon integrating (28) with respect to r and expanding in powers 
of €, it is found that, up to terms of the second order inclusive, 

T^=f -^n(l + l^cos««+-..)cos«d« 
t 



+ I ^^^ r* (1 + |«» coB»* + . . .) on* * COB^d* 
T 

+ 



On intq^ting with respect to ^ and arranging in powers of 0, 
the expression for V becomes 



But 



'' = l+S^<'*+*"-^+-- 



6» - o»(l - «»); 
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therefore 

The componenta of attraction are found from equations (11) and 
(29) to be 

^ ^L^ + io^ — -R^^ «»+••]. 

^ B~L "'"10*^ ^ «»+•••]• 



(30) 



If the spheroid should become a sphere of the same mass, the 
expressions for the components of attraction would reduce to the 
first terms of the right members of equations (30) . If the attracted 
particle is in the plane of the equator of the attracting spheroid, 
f « 0; and if it is in the polar Une, x = y = 0. Hence it follows 
from (30) that ihe attradion of an oblate spheroid upon a partide 
at a given distance from the center in the plane of its equator is greater 
than that of a sphere of equal mass; and in the polar line, less than that 
of a sphere of equal ma^. As the particle recedes from the at- 
tracting body the attraction approaches that of a sphere of equal 
mass. Therefore, as the particle recedes in ihe plane of the equator 
the attraction decreases mme rapidly than ihe square of ihe distance 
increases; and as it approaches, ihe attraction increases more rapidly 
than the square of the distance decreases. The opposite results are 
true when the particle is in the polar line. 

79. The Potential and Attraction of a Solid Homogeneous 
Ellipsoid upon a Unit Particle in its Interior. Let the equation 
of the surface of the ellipsoid be 

(31) | + p + ?-l=0. 

and let the attracted particle be situated at the interior point 
(z, y, b). Take this point for the origin of the polar codrdinates 
p, 6, and 4>. On taldng the fundamental planes of this S3rstem 
paraUel to those of the first system, these variables are related to 
the rectangular codrdinates by the equatiojjg^ by GooqIc 
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'{ = a; + pcos^ cos^, 
(32) - i; = y + pcoB^sin^, 

, f = « + p sin ^. 
The potential of the ellipsoid upon the unit particle P is 

V ^ f — ^ a fl J r p coa4>d^dedp. 

Since the value of p depends upon the polar angles the integration 
must be made first with respect to this variable. The integration 
gives 



(33) 



-iCS"' 



?coa4>d(l>de. 



To express pi in terms of the polar angles substitute (32) in (31) ; 
whence it is found that 

(34) 
where 



Api« + 2Bpi + C = 0, 
A COS* if> COS* d , cos' 4> sin* 6 , sin* ^ 



(35) 



„ X cos cos^ , y cos ^ sin^ , 2sin ^ 

" Si — + — s — + ~?~' 



From (34) it is found that 



Pi = 



- B * VJ3« - ilC 



The only pi having a meaning in this problem is positive; A is 
essentially positive, and C is n^ative because (x, y, z) is within 
the ellipsoidal surface. Therefore the positive sign must be 
taken before the radical. On substituting this value of pi in (33), 
it is found that 



(36) V 



7 rU 



2X5 Jo 



(2g-2gVg-AC-ilO 



Consider the integral 



Vi 



XIX 



A* 



A* 



coBt^d^dS. 
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It foUowB from the expression for B that the differential elements 
corresponding to ^ = ^o, ^ = ^o and to ^ = x + ^o, ^ =* — ^o are 
equal in numerical value but opposite in sign. Since all the 
elements entering in the integral can be paired in this way, it 
follows that Vi B 0, after which (36) becomes 

jT if n C^ f C0S»»C06»^ /2g» ^\ , C0B»»8in«^ 
, rt r^ /^'* f gycos'^sin^cos^ , ygsin ^cos^sin^ 

^^J.'-X I ^ "*■ w? — 

CTBJn^coa^coeg] cos ^d^dg 



(37)- 



+ 



(?o* J A* 



By comparing the elements properly piured, it is seen that the 
second intend is zero. 
Let 

^ ' 2j-rJo cos* ^ coe' 9 . cos* sin* 6 . sin* ' 

* a* "•" 6* "^ <? 

then (37) can be written in the form 

For a given ellipsoid TT is a constant, and the equation of th« 
level surfaces has the form 

Cia? + Cat/* + Ct«* = constant, 

which is the equation of concentric similar ellipsoids, whose axes 
are proportional to Ci"*, Ci"*, and Cf^. 
In order to reduce ]F to an integrable form, let 
■ • 
M 
(40) 

N 

then (38) becomes Digitized by Google 



cos** , 




COS** , 

6* "■ 


, Bin**. 
^ (S* ' 
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Jo Jo 



Mcos^e + Nmnfe' 



M and N are independent of d; hence, on integrating with respect 
to this variable, it is found that* 



W = 2x<r j^ ^^^^ 



, , ^|MN 

(41) 

^2raab<-r\ ^^^ 

Jo V(a*8in**+(?cos*«)(6*sm«*+(?cos**) 

To return to the symmetry in a, b, and c which existed in (38), 
Jaeobi introduced the transformation 

sm0 = 



whence 

J» V(a« + «)(6* + «)((? + «) 

On forming the derivatives with respect to a, b, and c, and substi- 
tuting in (39), it follows that 

Jo \ a^ + s 6* + « c^ + s/ 

X. - 



V(a» + «)(6» + »)(c» + «) 
The c<nnpon«it8 of attraction are 



(43) 



X » k*— = - r* 2T«rti6cgy<to 

ft" i (a» + «) -VCa* + «)(6» + «)(<? + «) ' 

Y „u^= _ f* 2T<r<i6cvft»(to 

" dy ^ (6« + ») V(o» + «)(6» + «)((? + «) • 

da X (c» + «) V(a* + «)(6» + «) (<? + «)* 

Equation (41) is homogeneous of the second degree in a, 6, 
* Letting tan 9 — z, the integral reduoee to one of the standard fonna^'^ 
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dV dV dV 
ftnd c; and therefore -r- , -r— , -r-, computed from (39), are ho- 
ax oy az 

mogeneous of degree zero in the same quantities. It follows, 

therefore, that if a, b, and c are increased by any factor w the 

components of attraction X, F, and Z, will not be changed; or, 

the eUiptic homoeoid contained between the eUipsoidal surfaces whom 

axes are a, b, c and va, vb, and vc attracts the interior partide P 

equally in opposite directions. (Compare Art. 67.) 

The component of attraction, X, is independent of y and z 
and involves x to the first degree; therefore the x-^omponerU of 
attraction is proportional to the x-codrdinaie of the partide and is 
constant everywhere within the dlipsoid in the plane ^ — x. Similar 
results are true for the two other codrdinates. 

Suppose the notation has been chosen so that a > b > c 
Then (41) can be put in the normal form for an elliptic integral 
of the first kind by the substitution 

c u 

am ^ = 



a* - (? ^ ^' 

du 



which gives 

(44) w - ^^^^ f"^ 

-^^T^X V(l - u«)(l - Aa«) 

This integral can be readily computed, when i? is small, by ex- 
panding the integrand as a power series in i? and integrating 
term by term. 

XIL PROBLEMS. 

1. DiscusB the level surfaces given by equation (29). 

2. Set up the expressions for the components of attraction instead of that 
for the potential as in Art. 79. Determine what parts of the integrals vanirii. 
integrate with respect to B, and show that the results are 

Z - - ♦,«*.*• f? 8m«»coe»rf» 
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Hint. Deriye the results for Z, and since it is immaterial in what oirder 
tlie axes are chosen, derive the others by a permutation of the letters a,b,e» 

3. Transform the equations of problem 2 by 

a . h . e 

respectively, and show that equations (43) result. 

4. Show that the potential of an ellipsoid upon a particle at its center is 

V. - TeabcT ■ ^ - W. 

•'^ V(a«+«)(6«4-«)(c«+«) 

5. From the value of Ft and equations (43) derive the value of the po- 
tential (42). 

6. Transform the equations of problem 2 so that th^ take the form 

^ V(l -t*«)(l "iM)' 

7. Integrate equations (28) without expanding the expression f or i* as a 
power series in e*. 

80. The Attraction of a Solid Homogeneous Elli^id i^on an 
Exterior Partide. Ivory's Method. The integrids become so 
complicated in the case of an exterior particle that the components 
of attraction have not been found by direct int^ration except in 
series. They are computed indirectly by expressing them in 




Rg.23. 

terms of the components of attraction of a related ellipsoid upon 

particles in its interior. This artifice constitutes Ivory's method.* 

Let it be required to find the attraction of the ellipsoid E upon 

the exterior particle P' at the pomt (x', y', /). Let the semi- 

♦ PMloeaphical TrofuaeUans, 1809. Digitized by GoOglc 
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axes of ^ be a, b, and c. Construct through P' an ellipeoid E*, 
confocal with E, with the senii-axes a', V, cf, and suppK)6e it has 
the same density as E. The axes of the two ellipsoids are related 
by the equations 



(45) 






where k is defined by the equation 



(46) 



a*+KV + K<? + K 



— 1 = 0, 



The only value of k admissible in this problem is real and posithre. 
Equation (46) is a cubic in k and has one positive and two negative 
roots; for, the left member considered as a function of ic is negative 




Fig. 24. 

when IC = + 00 ; positive, when ic = (because (a/, y', «0 is 
exterior to the ellipsoid E); positive, when k = — (? + « (where < 
is a very small positive quantity); negative, when ic = —<? — €; 
positive, when ic = — 6* + c; negative, when ic = — 6* — e; posi- 
tive, when K== — a* + e; negative, when ic = — a* — e; and n^a- 
tive when #: = — «>. The graph of the function is given in Fig. 24. 
When the positive root is taken, a', 6', and c' are determined 
uniquely. 
A one-to-one correspondence between the points upon the two 
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ellipsoids will now be established by the equations (compare 
Art. 77) 

(47) (' = ^'f, i;' = ^i,, r = ^'f- 



Liet P be the point corresponding to P'. It will be shown that 
the attraction of E upon P* is related in a very simple manner to 
that of E^ upon P. 

Let Xf Y, and Z represent the components of attraction of E' 
upon the interior particle P at the point (x, y, z). They can be 
computed by the methods of Art. 79; and will be supposed known. 
Let X', Y', and Z' be the components of attraction of E upon P', 
which are required. The expressions for the OHsomponents are 



(48) 



0) 






dew*', 






(49) 



On perfomung the integration with respect to |, it is found tkat 

where pt and pi are the distances from P' to the ends of the ele- 
mentary column obtained by integrating with respect to ^ The 
solution is completed by integrating over the whole surface of E, 
The first equation of (49) is interpreted similarly. 

Now X' will be related to X in a simple manner by the aid of 
the following lemma: 

If P and A are any two points on the surface of E, and if P' and 
A' are the r espect ive c orresp onding points on the surface of E', then 
the dist ances PA' and P' A ar e eqwd. 

Let PA' = p' and AP' = p. Then p = p'. For, let the 
codrdinates of P and A be respectively {i, 171, f 1 and {«, ijj, f «; and 
of P' and A', f /, 1;/, f / and {/, 172', f/. Then 

p'* = (f 1 - f /)» + (171 - 172O* + (f 1 - r»o*, 

P» = (f2 - fiO* + (172 - 17/)* + (ft - fi^ by Google 
10 
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On making use of equations (45) and (47), it is found that 



Since P and il are on the surface of the ellipsoid whose 

are a, 6, and c, each parenthesis equals unity. Therefore p'* — p^ = 0, 

or p = p'. 

Suppose the integrals (49) are computed so that the elements at 

corresponding points of the two surfaces are always taken dmul- 

taneously. Then pi = p/ and pi = p/ throughout the integratioiL 

6 c 

Moreover, it follows from (47) that dn = r? dri' and dj^ = -^dS*. 

Therefore 



(50) 



.''-*"s4//(s'-7)*''*'-i^^= 

and (dmilarly 



(51) 






The letters a, b, c, and < of equations (43) should be given accents 
to agree with the notations of this article; and, since P and f 

are corresponding points, x = —,x', y ^■rfV', « = -«'. After 

a e 

making these changes in equations (43) and substituting then 

in (50) and (51), it is found that 

X' = - 2r(rabck^ f ^ 

J* (a" + «0 V* + ^Q>'* + 'O (c^ + *') 

Y' - - 2r<rabckV f* ^' 

J* (6'* + »0 "^(a" + «0(6'* + «0(<^ + s") 



J* (c'* + «') 



V* + «')(&'* + »')(c'*+«') 
It follows from equations (45) that 

o'» = a» + «, 6" = 6« + «, ,,,3<e,^o^te 



(52) 
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hence, on letting s ^ s' + Kfit follows that 

X (a» + «)V(a« + «)(J>« + «Xc« + «) 
y' = -2T<ra6cifeV f* ^ 

J. (c* + «)V(a« + «)(6» + «)(c« + «) 

It follows from equations (40) and (41) that the components 
of attraction for interior particles are homogeneous of degree zero 
in a, b, and c, and that they are proportional to the respective 
coordinates of the attracted particle. Let X, as above, represent 
the attraction of the ellipsoid E', whose semi-axes are a', V, c', 
upon the interior particle at {x, y, z) ; let X" represent the attrac- 
tion of E' upon an interior particle at {x'\ y", z"), which will be 
supposed to be related to {x, y, z) by equations of the same form 
as (47). Then it follows that 

X^' ^/ Y^ ^ ^/ ^ 

X^ x' Y " y' Z^ z* 

Let the point (x'', y", «")> always corresponding to (x, y, 2), 
approach the surface of JS' as a limit. Then at the limit 

X " a' y " 6' Z^ c' 
On combining these equations with (60) and (51), it is found that 
X" Y" Z" a'Ve M' 



(63) 



X' r Z' ^ abc M 



That is, the aUracHon of a solid eUipsoid upon an exterior particle 
is to the attraction of a confocal eUipsoid passing through the partide, 
as the mass of the first eUipsoid is to that of the second ellipsoid. 

Consider another ellipsoid confocal with the one passing through 
the particle and interior to it; by the same reasoning the ratios 
of the components of attraction of these two ellipsoids are as 
their masses. Let X'", 7'", Z'" be the components of attraction 
of the new ellipsoid whose semi-axes are a"\ b"\ c'". Then 

X'" ^ Y'" " Z'" ^ a'"V"d" " M'" ' 
On combining this proportion with (53), it is found that^^^^S^^ 
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X' 
X'" 









M 



Therefore, iiu>o confocal ellipsoids attract particles which are exterior 
to both of them in the same direction and with forces which are pro- 
portional to their masses. This theorem was found by Maclaurin 
and Lagrange for ellipsoids of revolution, and was extended by 
Laplace to the general case where the three axes are unequal. 
It is established most easily, however, by Ivory's method as above, 
and it is frequently called Ivory's theorem. 

The right members of equations (52) can be transformed to 
forms which are more convenient for computation by putting, in 

the first, ^ ^ s= u; in the second, 



third, 



V^+" 



u. 



W-\^s 
The results of the substitutions are 



= u: and in the 



(64)- 



Z'= -4T«r5cifc»x' P^ 



u*du 



■0 Vlo* - (o»-6»)«*l[o*-(o*-c«)ti^' 

» 



X V[6»-(6»- 

X 



u*du 



Z'^-^aabk^z' n^*+« 



c')ifW-iV-a^)u^y 



When the attracted particle is in the interior of the ellipsoid the 
forms of the integrals are the same except that the upper limits are 
unity. 

81. The Attraction of Spheroids. The components of attraction 
will be obtained from (54), which hold for exterior particles. 
Suppose the attracting body is an oblate spheroid in which a = 6 >c 
and let e represent the eccentricity of a meridian section. Then 

i? = a«(l - e«), 

and equations (54) become 



(55) 



|! = 1^ = - 4ir(rA? vr=r? P«*+« 



vMu 



VI -«v' 



^ = - 49r<rJb« 



X^ 



uHu 



l-e« + 6»u** 
The hitegrals of these equations are Digitized by Google 
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rl. = i. = _ 2T<rifc» 
3^ V^ 



e» 



[ — ae r 






+ sin- 



W(l-6«)(c« + .)/J 

The components of attraction for interior particles are obtained 
from equations (56) by putting /c » 0. 

Now suppose the attracting body is a prolate spheroid and 
that a = 6 < c Then a* = 6* = c*(l — e*), and equations (54) 
become 



(57) 



-4T<r*«(l-^)jr^j-^ 



a' 



tt^iu 



At*" 



The integrals of these equations are 



(58) 



-^^-^^'^«( v(l-^T(a* + >) 



a' 




Vc» + «/ 



When the particle is interior to the spheroid the equations for 
the components of attraction are the same except that k = 0. 

82. The Attraction at tbe Surfaces of Spheroids. The com- 
ponents of attraction for an interior particle, which are obtained 
in the case of an oblate spheroid from (56) by putting c » 0, 
are, omitting the accents, Digitized by Google 
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(59) 



i^ _ I = _ 2»<r**-^C?[ _ e Vl - e* + 8in->e], 
X y e» ^ ' " 



.f--^?['-^i-«"'"-'(^ff=?)]- 

The limits of these expressions as the attracted particle approaches 
the surface of the spheroid are the components of attraction for a 
particle at the surface. As the attracted particle passes outward 
through the surface, ic, in equations (56), starts with the value 
zero and increases continuously in such a manner that it always 
fulfills equation (46). Therefore equations (59), having no 
discontinuity as the attracted particle reaches the surface, hold 
when X, y, z fulfill the equation of the ellipsoid. 

When e is small, as in the case of the planets, equations (59) 
are convenient when expanded as power series in e. On substi- 
tuting the expansions 







^.i-M- 












« \ = * '^ ^ + 


Vi- 


-e»tan-»( 


^l-^J "• 3 16 + 



in equations (50), it is found that 
(60) 






I- -tir<rt«(l + !««+..•). 

z 

The mass of the spheroid is 

The radius of a sphere having equal mass is defined by the equaticm 

whence 

fi = a(l - 6«)*. 

The attraction of this sphere for a particle upon its surface is 
given by the equation 

(61) F=-^- - txiriMl - ^ 

** ,jitized by 
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When th e attracted particle is at the equator of the spheroid 
Vx* + 1/* = a; hence the ratio of the attraction of the spheroid 
for a particle at its equator to that of an equal sphere for a particle 
upon its surface is 

F (l-e«r 30^ • 

This is less than unity when e is small; therefore the attraction of 
the spheroid for a particle on its surface at its equator is less 
than that of a sphere having equal mass and volume for a particle 
on its surface. 

When th e attra cted particle is at the pole of the spheroid 
^ tm c ^ a Vl — e*; hence in this case 



F ^^ ^ (l-e«)* ^^16^ • 

This is greater than unity when e is small; therefore the attraction 
of the spheroid for a particle on its surface at its pole is greater 
than that of a sphere having equal mass and volume for a particle 
on its surface. 

There is some place between the equator and pole at which the 
attractions are just equal. The latitude of this place will now 
be found. The codrdinates of the particle must fulfill the equa- 
tion of the spheroid; therefore 

(62) /(^,y,^)«^+^ + ^-l»0. 

The direction cosines of the normal to the surface at the point 
(x, y, z) are 

dx dy 

dz 



V(g)*+{|)--(l)' 

The last is the cosine of the angle between the normal at the 
point {x, y, z) and the z-aids. and is. therefore, the sine of th^Ic 
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geographical latitude, which will be represented by ^. Hence, 
it follows from (62) that 

dz 
(63) sin <^ = 



V(l)'-(|)*-(l)' 



V(x» + i/*)(l-c»)* + «»* 
From (62) and (63) it is found that 



(64)- 



*» + !/*- 



a? 



1 — e*8iii*^ 
a*(l - e«)* 8in*«^ 



= o*cotf<*{l + e»ffln»^+ •.•), 



1 — ^ sin* 

«= c* 8in*«{l - c«(l + co8*«) + •••!. 

Let (7 represent the whole attraction of the spheroid; then it is 
found from (60) and (64) that 

(?- - Vx» + y» + z« 

- -|T<rfc«V(l-ie» 



•)*(«* + »*) + (! + I**' 
- fr<rAi'o{ 1 - ^(1 + COS**) + ••• }. 



•)V 



The ratio of this expression to that for the attraction of a sphoe 
of equal mass and volume, given by (61), is 



(66) ^ 



l-^(H-cos»«) 



1 - 



e'(l-3ai^») 
30 



(1 - «*)» 

This becomes equal to unity up to terms of the fourth order in e 
when 3 sin* * » 1, from which it is found that 

* = 35" 16' 52". 

Let r represent the radius of the spheroid; then 

^,^ a«(l-e') 
1 — c* cos*^' 

where ^ is the angle between the radius and the plane of the 
equator. Since this angle differs from * only by terms of the 
second and higher orders in e, it follows that, witii the d^^ree of 
approximation employed, Digitized by Google 
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r'- ._\.ZL ° «'(! - e»)(l + e«C08«» + 



o»(l - e») 
1 — c* cos* 

When * » 35" 15' 52", 

The radius of a sphere of equal volume has been found to be 
given by the equation 



fl» 



= a»(l -«*)* = a* (l-^+...), 



which is seen to be equal to the radius of the spheroid up to terms 
of the second order inclusive in the eccentricity. Therefore, in 
the case of an oblate spheroid of small ecentricity, the intensity 
of the attraction is sensibly the same for a particle on its surface 
in latitude 35^ 15' 52'' as that of a sphere having equal mass and 
volume for a particle on its siuiace; or, because of the equality 
of R and r, a spheroid of small eccentricity attracts a particle on 
its surface in latitude 36** 16' 62" with sensibly the same force it 
would exert if its mass were all at its center. 

Xm. PROBLEMS. 

1. Show that Ivory's method can be applied when the attraction varies 
as any power of the distance. 

2. Show why Ivory's method cannot be used to find the potential of a 
solid ellipsoid upon an exterior particle when it is known for an interior particle. 

3. Find the potential of a thin ellipsoidal shell contained between two 
similar ellipsoids upon an interior particle. Hint. It has been proved 
(Art. 79) that the resultant attraction is zero at all interior points; therefore 
the potential is constant and it is sufficient to find it for the center. Let the 
semi-axes of the two surfaces be a, &, c and (1 + fs)a, (1 + />)&> (1 + m)c; then 
the distance between the two surfaces measured along the radius from the 
tenter will be /ip. Therefore 



a/i 



4jr 
■"fir 



pS cos ^(2^(2^ 
p 






cos 4^d4l>de 




cos* ^ cos* $ . 


cos^ <^ sin* e 
6« 


Bin«^ 


ds 






V(a«-|- «)(&« + 


BKt^+B)' 
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4. Show that in the case of two thin confocal shells similar elements d 
mass at points which correspond according to the definition (47) are propor- 
tional to the products of the three axes of the respective ellipsoids. HieB 
show, using problem 3 and Ivory's method, that the potential of an ellipaoidil 
shell upon an exterior particle is 



B 2TatJuabc 



■s: 



ds 



V(a« + «)(6«+«)(c«+«)' 

5. Prove that the level surfaces of thin homogeneous ellipsoids are confocal 
ellipsoids. What are the lines of force which are orthogonal to these sorfaoeB? 

6. Discuss the form of level surfaces when they are entirely exterior to 
homogeneous solid ellipsoids. 

HISTORICAL SKETCH AND BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

The attractions of bodies were first investigated by Newton. His refluhs 
are given in the Principia, Book i., Sees. xn. and xm., and are derived by 
synthetic processes similar to those used in the first part of this chi^ter. 
The problem of the attraction of ellipsoids has been the subject of many 
memoirs, and the case in which they are homogeneous was completely solved 
early in the nineteenth century. Among the important papers are those 
by Stirlmg, 1735, Phil, Trans.; by Euler, 1738, Petersburg; by Lagrange, 
1773 and 1776, CoU, Works, vol. ni., p. 619; by Laplace, 1782, MSe, CiL, 
vol. 11.; by Ivory, 1809-1828, Phil. Trans.; by Legendre, 1811, MSm. is 
VInsi. de France, vol. xi.; by Gauss, CoU. Works, vol. v.; by Rodrigues, 1816, 
Cones, sur VkcoU Poly., vol. m.; by Poisson, 1829, Conn, des Temps; by 
Green, 1836, Math. Papers, vol. vra.; Chasles, 1837-1846, Joter. VSeoU 
Poly, and M6m. des Savants Strangers, vol. ix.; MacCullagh, 1847, IhMn 
Proc., vol. in.; Lejeime-Dirichlet, Journal de LioumUe, vol. nr., and Crsfle, 

vol. XXXII. 

The earlier papers were devoted for the most part to the attractions of 
homogeneous ellipsoids of revolution upon particles in particular positiooa, 
as on the axis. Lagrange gave the general solution for the attractknis of 
general homogeneous ellipsoids upon interior particles. This was ext«ided 
by Ivory and Maclaurin (with Laplace's generalizations) to exterior particles. 
Ivory's theorem has been extended in a most interesting manner by Darboux 
in Note xvi. to the second volume of the MScanique of Despeyrous. Qiasles 
gave a synthetic proof of the theorems regarding the attractions of homo- 
geneous ellipsoids in MSmoires des Savants Strangers, vol. ix., and Lejeune- 
Dirichlet embraced in a most elegant manner in one discussion the ease of 
both interior and exterior points by using a discontinuous factor (//iourtOr's 
Journal, vol. iv.). 

Laplace proved that the potential for an exterior particle fulfills the partial 
differential equation 
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,xmd determined V by the condition that it must be a function satisfsring this 
<9uation. This is a process of great generality, and is relatively simple 
except in the trivial cases. This has been made the starting-point of most 
w€ the investigations of the latter part of the last century, especially where 
.be attracting bodies are not homogeneous. In a paper on Electricity and 
Vlagnetism, in 1828, Green introduced the term potential funetUm for V, and 
Uscnissed many of its mathematical properties. Green's memmr remained 
[n^eariy unknown until about 1846, and in the meantime many of his theo- 
rems had been rediscovered by Chasles, Gauss, Sturm, and Thomson. One 
c>f Green's theorems has found an extremely useful application, when the 
ixidependent variables are two in number, in the Theory of Functions. 

PoisBon showed that the potential function for an interior particle fulfills 
tiie partial differential equation 

Among the books treating the subject of attractions and potential may be 
mentioned Thomson and Tait's Natural Philosophy, part n., Neumann's 
I^oterUial, Poincar^s Potential, Routh's Analytical Statics, vol. n., and Tisser- 
and's Micanique CUeste, voL n. The last-mentioned develops most fully 
the astronomical applications and should be used in further reading. 

The attractions of spheroids and ellipsoids has been fimdamental in the 
dlscussicxis of possible figures of equilibrium of rotating fluids. The reason 
isy of course, that the conditions for equilibrium involve the components of at- 
traction. Maclaurin proved in 1742 that for slow rotation an oblate sphermd, 
whose eccentricity is a f imction of the rate of rotation and the density of the 
fluid, is a figure of equilibrium. There are, indeed, two such figures; for slow 
rotation one is nearly spherical and the other is very much flattened. For 
faster rotation the figures are more nearly of the same shape; for a certain 
greater rate of rotation they are identical; and for still faster rotation no 
spheroid is a figure of equilibrium. In 1834 Jacobi proved that when the rate 
of rotation is not too great there is an ellipsoid of three unequal axes which is a 
figure of equilibrium, which for a certain rate of rotation ccdnddes with the 
more nearly spherical of the Maclaurin spheroids. For this work Tisserand's 
Mecanigue CUeste, vol. n., should be consulted. In a very important memoir 
(ilcta MathemaUcoB, vol. vn.) Poincar6 proved that there are infinitely many 
other figures of equilibrium which, for certain values of the rate of rotation, 
coincide with the corresponding Jacobian ellipsoid, as it, for a certain rate 
of rotation, cdncides with the Maclaurin spheroid. The least elongated of 
these figures is larger at one end than it is at the other, and was called the 
apiaid, that is, the pear-shaped figure. Later computations by Sir George 
Darwin (Pkilosophical Transactions, vol. 108) have shown it is so elongated 
that It might wdl be called a cucumber-shaped figure. 
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83. Equations of Motion. It will be assumed in this chapter 
that the two bodies are spheres and homogeneous in concentric 
layers. Then, in accordance with the results obtained in Art. 69, 
they will attract each other with a force which is proportional to 
the product of their masses and which varies inversely as the 
square of the distance between their centers. 

Let mi and mt represent the masses of the two bodies, and 
mi + mi = M. Choose an arbitrary system of rectangular axes 
in space and let the coordinates of mi and ms referred to it be 
respectively (fi, i?i, f i) and ({2, i?2, ^2). Let the distance between 
mi and vh be denoted by r; then it follows from the laws of motion 
and the law of gravitation that the differential equations which the 
coordinates of the bodies satisfy are 



(1) 



mi 






— AAwimj 



cPvi 



mi 



mi 



— khniin% 



({1 - tt) 

r» ' 
(til - tti) 



Mm. «> (^' ~ ^«) 

— Krmimt -j , 






— fc^TWimi 

— fc*mimi 

— fc^imi 



(f 2 - fi) 
(ft - f 1) 



Li order to solve these six simultaneous equations of the second 
order twelve integrals must be foimd. They will introduce twelve 
arbitrary constants of integration which can be determined in any 
particular case by the three initial coordinates and the three com- 
ponents of the initial velocity of each of the boclies. 
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84. The Motion of flie Center of Mass. On adding the first 
and fourth, the second and fifth, and the third and dxth equations 
of the system (1), it is found that 

«. *f I J. «. *^ - o 



mi 



^4.nu^ 



dl* 



+ tnt 



dfi 



0, 



These equations are inunediately mtegrable, and ffve 



(2) 



dfx 
difi 






dfi df, 

fill -"TT "T ^a " — 



«1> 



Pu 



71- 



dt ^ "'^ ctt 
On int^rating again they become 



(3) 



i mii?i + mutt = /3i< + ft, 



Thus, six of the twelve integrals are found, the arbitrary constants 
of mteg^tion being ai, aj, /Si, ft, 7i, 72. 

Let 1) rij and p be the coordinates of the center of mass of the 
system; then it follows from Art. 19 and equations (3) that 



(4) 



Aff = mid + ^1 = «i< + «J| 

^ Af^ = mii?i + mtrit = jSit + ft, 

Aff = mif 1 + m«f a = 7i< + ti- 



From these equations it follows that the codrdinates increase 
directly as the time, and, therefore, that the center of mass moves 
with imiform velocity. Or, taking their derivatives, squaring, 
and adding, it is found that 



-{(f)'+(f)+(f)*}-«'+^.'+-'j 



whence 
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^ M ' 

where V represents the speed with which the center of mass 
moves. The speed is therefore constant. 
On eliminating t from (4), it is fomid that 

ai /Si 7i 

The codrdinates of the center of mass fulfill these relations which 
are the S3rnmietrical equations of a straight line in space; therefore, 
the center of mass moves in a straight line with constant speed. 

85. The Equations for Relative Motion. Take a new system 
of axes parallel to the old, but with the origin at the center of mass 
of the two bodies. Let the coSrdinates of mi and mt referred to 
this new system be Xi, yi, Zi and x^, ys, zt respectively. They 
are related to the old codrdinates by the equations 



xi = ii-i 


X. = f « - 1, 


yi^ til- ti, 


!/» = n» - n, 


Ui = fi - F; 


«t = r. - r. 



(5) 



On substituting in (1), the differential equations of motion in the 
new variables are found to be 

d*Xi ,,_ (Xi — Xt) 
mi -^ = - k^itnt j5 



(6) 



(yi - Vi) 



dfy\ n^^ 

mi -^ = — Knnim% 



mi -T^ = — J^mimt — -5 — 

^« T4_ (ajj — Xi) 
w, -^ = - m%tmi j5 



m% 



cPVi ^ 



m^ 



dJP 






— A;*f?iif?ii 



izt -Zi) 



which are of the same form as the equations for absolute motion. 

The codrdinates of the center of mass are given by equations (4) ; 

therefore if Xi, yi, , zt were known, and if the constants 
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au cti9 Pu Pt, 71, and 7s were known^ the absolute positions in 
space could be found. But, since there is no way of determining 
these constants, the problem of relative motion, as expressed 
in (6), is all that can be solved. 

Since the new origin is at the center of mass, the codrdinates 
are related by the equations 



(7) 



fi^iXi + fHifti ™ 0, 

miyi + m^i = 0, 

^mizi + m^t = 0. 



Therefore, when the codrdinates of one body with respect to the 
center of mass of the two are known the codrdinates of the second 
body are given by equations (7). 

Equations (7) can be used to eliminate xs, |/s, and zs from the 
first three equations of (6), and Xi, yi, and Zi from the last three. 
The results of the elimination are 



(S) 



cPxi 



'I^M^. 






(Pzi 
dp 



«i. 






dp ' 

dV> 
dp ' 

(Pzt 

dp '' 



-}?M 






-I^Ml,, 






1* 



In the first three equations the r which appears in the right 
member must be eicpressed in tenns of Xi, yi, and Z\] and in the 
second three it must be expressed in terms of xt, y%, and St. It 
follows from equations (7) that 



ma 



+ yi* + zi' 



s = 



M 



M 
— I 
mi 



The equations in xi, yi, Zi are now independent of those in xt, ys, Zs. 
tnd conversely. But what is really desired in practice is the^ 
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motion of one body with respect to the other. Let x, y, and i 
represent the codrdinates of m^ with respect to mi, then 



x = Zt- Xi, 



= yi - yi, 2 = za - Zi. 





-*»ilf^, 


dp 


-kW^, 


dhs 

dp ~ 


-*»JI/^. 



Hence if the first, second, and third equations of (8) are sub- 
tracted from the fourth, fifth, and sixth equations respectively, the 
results are, as a consequence of these relations. 



(9) 



The problem is now of the sixth order, having been reduced 
from the twelfth by means of the six integrals (2) and (3). The 
six new constants of integration which will be introduced in 
integrating equations (9) will be determined by the three initial 
codrdinates, and the three projections of the initial velocity of mi 
with respect to mt. 

86. The Integrals of Areas. Multiply the first equation of (9) 
by — y, and the second by + x, and add; the result is 

x-^ - y^ = 0, and similarly, 

(P2 (Py /> 

'dif-'dp'^- 



The int^rals of these equations are 

dy dx 



(10) 



'dt 



'dt 



Ol» 



dz dy 
I— — «^ = 



'dt 



'dt 



at, 



dx dz 

^di'^'di''''*' 



It follows from Art. 16 that ai, as, as are the projections of 
twice the areal velocity upon the xy^ yz, and 2a>-planes respectively. 
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Upon multiplying equations (10) by z^ x, and y respectively, and 
adding, it is found that 

(11) aiz + atx + atV « 0. 

This is the equation of a plane passing through the origin, and it 
foUows from its derivation that the codrdinates of mi always 
fulfill it; therefore, the motion of one body with reaped to the other is 
in a plane which passes through the center of the other. 

The constants ai, as, and as determine the position of the 
plane of the orbit with respect to the axes of reference. In polar 
codrdinates equation (11) becomes 

(12) aisin^ + <3(sCos^cos0 + ascos^sin0«O. 

The o^i^plane and the plane of the orbit intersect in a line L 
(fig. 25). Suppose OL is that half line which passes through 




Fig. 25. 



tiie point at which the body mi goes from the negative to the 
positive side of the a:2/-plane. Let Q» represent the angle between 
the positive end of the x-axis and the line OL counted in the 
positive direction from Ox. This angle may have any value from 
0^ to 300^. Let i represent the inclination between the two 
planes counted in the direction of positive rotation around OL. 
The angle t may have any value from 0^ to 180^. It is less or 
greater than 90^ according as ai is pocdtive or negative. Then^ 
11 
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when ^ = the value of ^ is iJ or iJ + ir. When ^ « O + Jr 
the value of ^ is t or ir — t according as t is less than or greater 
than 90^. In these cases equation (12) becomes respectively 

foi cos ft + at sin iJ « 0, 

Lai sini^oscostsinft ^atcostcosft »0, 

where the signs of the second equation are the upper if t is less 
than 90^, and the lower if it is greater than 90^. 

Since the projections of the areal velocity upon the three funda- 
mental planes are constants (vis., iai, )as, and ^at), the areal veloc- 
ity in the plane of the orbit is also constant. Let this constant 
be represented by ici; then 

(14) ci = Vai« + a,* + a,*, 

where the positive value of the square root is taken. On sdving 
(13) and (14) for ai, ot, and a$, it is found that 

'ai = + ci cost, 

(15) ' as » "fe ci sin i sin a, 

^at « =F Cisinicos ft, 

where the upper or lower signs are to be taken in the last two 
equations according as t is less than or greater than 90^; that is, 
according as ai is positive or negative. With this understanding 
equations (15) uniquely determine i and ft, which uniquely 
determine the position of the plane of the orbit. 

87. Problem in tiie Plane. Since the orbit lies in a known 
plane, the co5rdinate axes may be chosen so that the x and y-axes 
lie in this plane. If the codrdinates are represented by x and y 
as before, tiie differential equations of motion are 



(16) 



dfi r* 



The problem is now of the fourth order instead of the sixth as 
it was in (9), having been reduced by means of the integrals (10). 
It will be observed that, since the position of the plane is defined 
by the two elanents ft and t, or by the ratios of ai, Os, and as in 
(11), only two of the arbitrary constants were involved in the 
reduction. This problem might be solved by deriving the differ- 
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ential equation of the orbit as in Art. 54 and integrating as in 
Art. 62, the last integral being derived from the integral of areas; 
but, it is preferable to obtain the results directly by the method 
which is usually employed in Celestial Mechanics. 
Equations (16) give 

The integral of this equation is 

dy dx 

which becomes in polar co5rdinates 

(.7) ^f-C. 

Let A represent the area swept over by the radius vector r; then 
»dA .de 

whence 

(18) 2il-ci< + c, 

from which it follows that the areas swept over by the radius 
vector are proportional to the times in which they are described. 

On multiplying (16) by 2 ^and 2 -^ respectively, and adding, 
the result is 

o^^^oiV^^ nJ^M ( dx ^dy\ WMdr 

^dfi dt^^ dfi dt ^ r» V <tt ^*/ r» di' 

The integral of this equation is 

This equation, which involves only the square of the velocity 
and the distance, is known as the via vwa integral (Art. 52). On 
transforming the left member to polar codrdinates, this equation 
becomes 

But 

therefore ^'s' ''^' '^ v^oogle 
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/ d$\* ( / dr\* .\ 2k?M , 

On eUminating ^ by means of (17), this equation gives 
which may be written in the form 



(20) de 



Let £* and u be defined by / 

or 

ci r ^' 

m which £* must be positive for a real orbit; then (20) becomes 

— du 

The integral of this equation is 

^= COS-^g+Ct. 

On changing from u, B, and C4 to r and the ori^nal constants, it is 
found that 

Ci 



(21) 






whicK is the polar equation of a conic section with the origin at 
one of its foci. 

88. The Elements in Terms of tiie Constants of Integration. 

The node and inclination are expressed in terms of the constants 
of integration by (15). 

The ordinary equation of a conic section with the origin at the 
right-hand focus is 

r= P r- T 

1 + 6 cos (tf — a))it^edbyV^OOgle 
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where p is the semi-parameter, and o) is the angle between the 
polar axis and the major axis of the conic. On comparing this 
equation with (21), it is fomid that 






(22) 



e«-l + 



Ci'Ct 



0) 



C4- ir; 



P 

When 6* < 1, the orbit is an ellipse and p = a(l — 6*), where 
a is the major semi-axis; when 6* — 1, the orbit is a parabola and 
p = 2g, where q is the distance from the origin to the vertex of 
the parabola; and when e^ > 1, the orbit is an hyperbola and 
p^-ai^" 1). 

Let ilo represent the area described at the time the body passes 
perihelion;* then the time of perihelion passage is found from 
equation (18) to be 

(23) r^ 2Ao-C 

Ci 

This completes the determination of the elements in terms of 
the constants of int^ration. They are defined in terms of the 
initial codrdinates and components of velocity by the equations 
where they first occur, via., (10), (17), (18), (19), and (21). 

89. Properties of tiie Motion. Suppose the orbit is an ellipse. 
Then, when the values of the constants of integration given in 
(22) are sulSstituted in (17) and (19), these equations become 



(24) 



.de 



r*^«fcVAfa(l-e«), 



[(iy+(i)'-— (?-j). 



where V is the speed in the orbit at the distance r from the onffa. 
When the orbit is a circle, r '^ a and 



* UnlesB mt is specified to be some body other than the sun the nsanst a] 



win be eaDed the perihelion point. 
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^* r ' 
When the orbit is a parabola, a — « and 

' r 

Ther^ore, at a given distance from the origin the ratio of tht 
speed in a parabolic orbit to that in a circular orbit is 

(26) F,:y.--^:1. 

ThuBy in the motion of comets aromid the smi they eras the 
planets' orbits with velocities about 1.414 times those with whidi 
the respective planets move. 

The speed that a body will acquire in falling from the distance 
< to the distance r toward the center of force VM is given by 
(see Art. 35) 

p.2*«Jlf(l-l). 

If < is determined by the condition that this shall equal the speed 
in the orbit, it is found, after equating the right membtf of this 




Fig. 26. 

expression to the right member of the second of (24), that * «« 9a 
and 

(26) 7«-2t»Jlf(i-l). 

Therefore, the $peed of a body moving in an dUpse it at every 
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point equal to that which U would acquire in falling from the drcum- 
ference of a circle, with center at the origin and radius equal to the 
major axis of the conic, to the ellipse. 

The speed at P in the ellipse is equal to that which would be 
acquired in falling from P' to P. 

Equation (26) gives an interesting conclusion about the possible 
motion of mi on the basis of this equation alone, and without 
making any use of the detailed properties of motion in a conic 
section. Since the left member is necessarily positive (or sero) 
r can take only such values that the right member shall be positive 
(or zero). Consequently r ^ 2a in all the nK)tion whatever it 
may be. This result is trivial in this simple case in which all 
the circumstances of motion are fully known, but the corresponding 
discussion in the Problem of Three Bodies (Chap, vm.) gives valu- 
able information which has not been otherwise obtained. 

Consider the second equation of (24) and suppose the body 
mi is projected from a point which is distant r from the body ms. 
It follows at once that the major axis of the conic depends upon the 
initial distance from the origin and the initial speed, but not upon 

OUTLf 

ihe direction of projection. If F* < « t/*, which is the veloc- 
ity the body mi would acquire in falling from infinity, a is poative 
and the orbit is an ellipse; if F* » t/*, a is infinite and the orbit 
is a parabola; iiV*>lP,aiB negative and the orbit is an hyperbola. 
Let ti and tt be two epochs, and Ai and At the corresponding 
values of the area described by the radius vector. Then equation 

(18) gives 

2{At - ill) - (^ - tOci. 

Suppose fe — <i — P, the period of revolution; then 2(At — Ai) 
equals twice the area of the ellipse, which equals 2irab. The 
expression for the period, found by substituting the value of Ci 
given in (22) and solving, is 

From this equation it follows that ihe period is independent of 
every element except ihe major axis; or, because of (26), the period 
depends only upon the initial distance from the origin and the 
initial speed, and not upon the direction of projection. The 
major semi-axis will be called the mean distance, although it must 
be understood that it is not the average distance when the time is 
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used as the independent variable. (See Probs. 4 and 5, p. 154.) 
The three orbits drawn in Fig. 27 have the same length at 
major axis and are consequently described in the same time. 
The speed of projection from A is the same in each case, the 
differences in the shapes and positions resulting from the different 
directions of projection. 




Fig. 27. 

If the two systems mi, trh, and nis, mt are considered, and the 
ratio of their periods is taken, it is found that 

P*«, 9 «•«, S Ml, 9 * 

Tf the two systems are composed of the sun and two planets 
respectively, then Mi, t and Mt, i are very nearly equal because 
the masses of the planets are exceedingly small compared to that 
of the sun. Therefore, this equation becomes very nearly 

or, (he sgyares cf the periodic times of the planets are proportional to 
the cubes of their mean distances. This is Kepler's third law. 

It is to be observed that, in taking the ratios of the periods, it 
was assumed that k has the same value for the different planets; 
that is, that the sun's acceleration of the two planets would be 
the same at unit distance. On the other hand, it follows from the 
last equation, which Kepler established directly by observations, 
that k has the same value for the various planets. This means 
that the force of gravitation between the sun and the several 
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planets is proportional to their respective masses, as measured 
by their inertias. This result is not self-evident for the force of 
gravitation conceivably might depend upon the chemical con- 
stitution or physical condition of a body, just as chemical affinity, 
magnetism and all other known forces depend upon one or both 
of these things. In fact, it is remarkable that gravitation is 
proportional to inertia and independent of everything else. 

90. Selection of Units and the Determination of tiie Constant k. 

When the units of time, mass, and distance are chosen k can be 
determined from (27). It is evident that they can all be taken 
arbitrarily, but it will be convenient to employ those units in 
which astronomical problems are most frequentiy treated. The 
mean solar day will be taken as the unit of time; the mass of the 
sun will be taken as the unit of mass; and the major semi-axis of 
the earth's orbit will be taken as the unit of distance. When these 
units are employed the k determined by them is called the Gaussian 
constant, having been defined in this way by Gauss in the Theoria 
Motus, Art. 1. 

Let mt represent the mass of the sim and mi that of the earth 
and moon tc^ether; then it has been found from observation that 
in these units 

^^ 354710 354710' 
P = 365.2563836. 
On substituting these numbers in (27), it is found that 

(' k = — ,^ ■ = 0.01720209895, 
PVl+mi 
log * = 8.2365814414 - 10. 

2x 
Since mi is very small * = -p nearly, and is, therefore, nearly 

the mean daily motion of the earth in its orbit, or about ^. The 

2x 
mean daily motion of a planet whose mass is m< is •^, and in 

usually designated by n<. This is found from (27) to be 

JkVl + m< 



(30) m 



a^ 



The period of the earth's revolution around the sun and its 
mean distance were not known with perfect exactness at the 
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time of Gauss, nor are they yet, and it is clear that the value erf 
k varies with the different determinations of these quantities. 
If astronomers held strictly to the definitions of the units given 
above it would be necessary to recompute those tables idiich 
depend upon k every time an improvement in the values of the 
constants is made. These inconveniences are avoided by keeping 
the nmnerical value of k that which Gauss determined, and 
choosing the unit of distance so that (27) will always be fulfilled. 
If the mean distance between two bodies is takoi as the unit of 
distance and the sum of their masses as the unit of mass, and if the 
unit of time is taken so that k equals unity, then the units form 
what is called a canonical sydem. Since Af « 1 and ib* « 1 in 
this system, and from (30) n » 1, the equations become some- 
what simplified and are advantageous in purely theoretical 
investigations. 



XIV. PROBLBlCa 

1. Find the differential equations for the problem of the rdative motioo of 
two bodies in polar oodrdinatee. 

2. Integrate the equations of problem 1 and interpret the ooostanta of 
integ;ration. 

3. The earth moves in its orbit, which may be assumed to be oircular, with 
a speed of 18.5 miles per second. Suppose the metecnrs i^iproach the sun in 
parabolas; between what limits will be their relative speed when th^ strike 
into the earth's atmosphere? 

An$. 7.S6 to 44.66 miles per second. (The Nor. 14 meteors meet the 
earth and have a relatiye speed near the uppet limit; the Nov. 27 meteora 
overtake the earth and have a relative speed near the lower limit.) 

4. Find the average length of the radius vector of an ellipse in tenns of 
a and e, taking the time as the independent variable. 

/«" 

An$, 



Aver.ger.-^.«(l+^), 



5. Find the average length of the radius vector of an dlipse, taking the 
angle as the independoit variable. 




Ans. Averager 

y Google 
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6. 'Prove that the amount of heat received from the sun by the planets 
per unit area is on the average proportional to the reciprocals of the products 
of the major and minor axes of thdr orbits. For a fixed major axis how does 
the total amount of heat receiyed in a revolution depend up<m the eccentricity 
of the orbit? 

7. If particles are projected from a given point with a given velocity but 
in different directions, find the locus of (a) perihelion points; (jb) aphelion 
points; (c) centers of ellipses; (d) ends of minor axes. 

8. If particles are projected from a given point in a given direction but 
with different speeds, find the lod of the same points as in problem 7, and 
express the coordinates of these points in terms of the initial values of the 
coordinates and the components d velocity. 

9. Suppose a comet moving in a parabolic orbit with perihelion distance q 
collides with and combines with an equal mass which is at rest before the 
cdBsion. Find the eccentricity and the perihelion distance of the orbit of 
the combined mass. 

10. Suppose the mass of Jupiter is 1A047 when expressed in terms of the 
mass of the sun, and that its mean distance from the sun is 483,300,000 miles 
(the mean distance from the earth to the sun is 02,900,000 miles). Find 
Jupiter's period of revolution around the sun, and the sise of the orbit which 
the sun describes with respect to the center of gravity <^ itself and Jupiter. 

91. Position in Parabolic Orbits. Having found the curves in 
which the bodies move, it remains to find their positions in their 
orbits at any given epoch. The case of the parabolic orbit being 
the simplest will be considered first, and it will be supposed, to 
fix the ideas, that the motion is that of a comet with respect to 
the sun. Since the masses of the comets are negligible, Af ^ 1 
and equation (17) becomes 

(31) f^^^k^^k^. 

When the polar angle in the orbit is counted from the vertex of 
the parabola it is denoted by v, and is called the true anomaly. 
Then 

di dt' 

1 + cost; ^ 2 
Hence, equation (31) gives 

-^di - sec*|cto - (sec*| + sec« Jtan«^) ^Google 
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The int^ral of this expression is 
(32) tan^ + 3tan»^=-^\ 

where T is the time of perihelion passage. This is a cubic equation 

in tan^. On taking the right member to the left side it is seen 

that for < — jP > 0, the function is negative when » = 0, and that 
it increases continually with v until it equals infinity for v = 180*^. 

Therefore, there is but one real solution of (32) for tan ^ , and it 

is positive. For t — T < it is seen in a similar mann^ that 
there is one real negative solution. 
Equation (32) may be written 

Tables have been constructed giving the value of the right memb^ 
of this equation for different values of v. From these tables v can 
be found by interpolation when t — T is given; or, conversely, 
t — T can be found when v is given. These tables are known as 
Barker's, and are VI. in Watson's Theoretical Astronomy, and IV. 
in Oppolzer's Bahvbestimmung.* 
In order to find the direct solution of the cubic equation let 



whence 



tans- = 2 cot 2t(? = cot t(? — tan w; 



tan* 2 ~ "" 3 tan^- + cot* w — tan* w. 



This substitution reduces (32) to 

., . , 3k (l - T) 
cot* w — tan* w = \- . . 

Let 

cottt? = \c0t5; 

whence 

Sk(t - T) 
cot « = — ^^ 



mpul 
* In Oppolser'fl Bahnbe9Hnmung the factor 75 is not introduced. 



Therefore the formulas for the computation of tan ^ are, in the 
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order of their application, 



(33) 



Skjt - T) 
cot « = — ,^-^t t 



(2ff)» 



cot w 



= ^cot|, 



tan J = 2 cot 2w. 



After V has been found r is determined by the polar equation of 
the parabola, r = ^ ^^ ^ = gsec«|. 

92. Equation involving Two Radii and tiieir Chord. Euler's 
Equation. Consider the positions of the comet at the instants 
li and ti. Let the corresponding radii be fi and rt, and the chord 
joining their extremities a. Let the corresponding true anomaUes 
be Vi and t^s. Then it follows that 






The (Merence of these equations is 
k(tt - h) 



or, 



(3i) 



^=tan^tan| + l(tan.|-tan.|); 

^(tanj-tan^y]. 



The equation for the chord is 

«* = fi* + fi* — 2riri cos {vt — vO 

= (n + r,)« - 4rir, cos« (^^') • 

From this equation it is found that 

(35) 2V^cos(^?^) = ^ V(ri + r, + «)(ri + r, - «). 

be taken 
the — sign if Pj — vi > x. 



The + sign is to be taken before the radical if i?j — Vi< ir, and 
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It follows from the polar equation of the parabola that 
fi-gsec*^, rt^qseffj. 
These expressions for fi and rt, substituted in (35), give 



(36) l + tan"^tan?=*:5!(!l±Jl±^0i±^jl^, 
La zq 

It also follows from the expressions for rx and ft that 

ri + r,-g(2 + tan»J+tan»^) . 
The last two equations give 



(fi + r> + g) + (ri + r> - 8) =F 2 V(rr+r» + %){rx + r»^^ 

whence 

Equation (34) becomes, as a consequence of (36) and (37), 

(38) 6fc(fe - (i) = (ri + Tt + «)« -F (ri + r, - «)•. 

This equation is remarkable in that it does not involve 9. It ' 
discovered by Euler and bears his name. It is of the first im- 
portance in some methods of determining the elements of a para- 
bolic orbit from geocentric observations. 

There is a corresponding equation, due to Lambert, for elliptic 
orbits. The right member is developed as a power series in l/o, 
the first term constituting the right member of Euler's equation. 

93. Position in BUi^c Orbits. The integral of areas and the 
vis viva integral are respectively 



.do 



r»^=fcV(l + m)a(l-e«), 



i(i)'+''(^)*-'^'+-)(M) 

3cond of>tiieflL, 

Digitized by VjOOQ I 
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The result of eliminating jz from the second Qf>tiieser equatioiMi 
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by means of the first is 

(3.) (|)' + W±^(1^.W +«)(?-!). 

Let n represent the mean angular motion of the body in its orbit; 

then 

2t JfeVl + m 
«"p- 5 • 

On mtrodudng n in (39) and solving, it is found that 
(40) n(ft=^ * 



« VaV - (a - f)« ' 

In order to normalise the integral which appears in the right 
member of (40), let the auxiliary E be introduced by the equation 

fa — r ^ ae cobE, whence 

1 r = a(l — e cos ^. 

This ane^e E is called the eecerUric anomaly. Then (40) becomes 

ndi = (1 - ecos^iB, 

the integral of which is 

n(<- T) = E - emiE. 

The quantity n(t — T) is the angle which would have been de- 
scribed by the radius vector if it had moved uniformly with the 
average rate. It is usually denoted by M and is called the mean 
anomaly. Therefore 

(42) n(< - T) = Jlf « B - e sin^. 

The Af can at once be found when (t — T) is given, after which 
equation (42) must be solved for E. Then r and v can be found 
from (41) and the polar equation of the ellipse. Equation (42), 
known as Kepler* % equatwrif is transcendental in E, and the solution 
for this quantity cannot be expressed in a finite nimiber of terms. 
Since it is very desirable to have the solution as short as possible 
astronomers have devoted much attention to this equation, and 
several hundred methods of solving it have been discovered. 

94. Geometrical Derivation of Kepler's Equation. Construct 
the ellipse in which the body moves, and also its auxiliary circle 
AQB. The angle AFP equals the true anomaly, v; the angle 
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ACQ will be defined as the eccentric anomaly, E, and it will be 
shown that the relation between M and E is given by Kepler's 
equation. 

.5 




Fig. 28. 

From the law of areas and the properties of the auxiliary cirde^ 
it follows that 

M ^ area AFP ^ area AFQ 
2t area ellipse area circle ' 

Area AFQ =■ area ACQ — areaFCQ = -^ — ^oemnB. 

Therefore 

M a* {E -emiE) 
2t" 2 



ira» 



or. 



M ^E 



— esinB, 

FP^r^ ,^^ "" ^^ = VpD- + FD' = a(l - e COB J?), 
1 + c cos » ^ ' 

which is the definition of the eccentric anomaly given in (41). 

95. Solution of Kepler's Equation. It will be shown first that 
Kepler's equation always has one, and only one, real solution for 
every value of M and for every e such that ^ e < 1. Write 
the equation in the form 

ip(E) Bj?-esinJ?-Jlf = 0. 

Suppose M has some given value between nx and (n + l)ir, 
where n is any integer; then there is but one real value of E satis- 
fying this equation, and it lies between nw and (n + 1)t. For 
ttie function il>{E) when E = nwia 

*(n7r) = nx — Af <pi0^ed by Google 
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And 4>(Ef) when E » (n + l)ir is 

«[(n + 1)t] = (n + 1)t - M > 0. 

Consequently there is an odd number of real solutions for E which 
lie between nx and (n + l)ir. But the derivative 

<I>'{E) s 1 - e cos JS 

is always positive; therefore 4>(E) increases continually with E 
and takes the value zero but once. 

A convenient method of practically solving the equation is by 
means of an expansion due to Lagrange. Suppose z is defined as 
a function of w by the equation 

(43) z^ w + a4>{z)y 

where a is a parameter. Lagrange has shown that any function 
of z can be expressed in a power series in a, which converges for 
sufficiently small values of a, of the form* 



(44) 



This expansion can be applied to the solution of Kepler's equation 
by writing it 

E = Af + csinJS, 

which is of the same form as (43). The expansion of jS as a series 
in e can be taken from (44) by putting F{z) = Ey 4f{z) = sm E, 
to = Af , and a = e. The result is 

(45) E = Jlf + jsinJlf + ^sin2M+ ••.. 

All the terms on the right except the first are expressed in radians 
and must be reduced to degrees by multiplying each of them by 
the number of degrees in a radian. The higher terms are con- 
siderably more complicated than those written, and the work of 
computing them increases very rapidly. In the planetary and 
satellite orbits the eccentricity is very small, and the series (45) 
converges with great rapidity, the first three terms giving quite 
an accurate value of E. 

♦ Williamflon'B Diff. Cak,, p. 151. ^ s' '^^^ ^y GoOglc 
1% 
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96. Differential CorrectiQiui. A method will now be ezpl&med 
in one of its simplest applications, which is of great importance 
in many astronomical problems. Suppose an approximate value 
of £ is determined by the first three terms of (45). Call it B%; 
it is required to find the correct value of E. 

Kepler's equation gives 

Af ■= Eq — e sin Eo* 

For a particular value of M, viz., JIf o, the corresponding value of 
E, viz., Eq, is known. It is required to find the value of E corre- 
sponding to M, which differs only a little from Mo. The angle M 
is a function of E and may be written 

M ^ Mq + AAfo = f(Eo + A^o). 

On expanding the right member by Taylor's formula, this equation 
becomes 

M - JIfo + AAfo - f(Eo) +/'(Bo)A£o + • • •. 

By the definitions of the quantities, Af o =» /(£o) ; therefore this 
equation becomes 

(46) Af - Af = /'(Bo)AJ5o + ••• - (1 - 6 cos JSo)A^o + •••• 

Since AEo is very small the squares and higher powers may be 
neglected,* and then equation (46) gives for the correction to be 
applied to £o 

With the more nearly correct value of E, Ei^ E9 + ABoi and 
Af 1 can be computed from Kepler's equation, and a second correc- 
tion will be 

M-Mi 



AEi 



1 — e COB El' 



This process can be repeated until the value of J? is found as near 
as may be desired.t In the planetary orbits two applications of 

* If the hi^er terms in AE9 were not neglected A^o could be ezpressed aa a 
power series in Jf ^ Mo, of which the first torn would be the ri^t member 
of (47). 

t For the proof of the oonvergenoe of a sunilar, but somewhat more laborious^ 
prooesi see AppeU's Micamfue vol. i., p. 391. ^-^^-^^^^^^ ^y GoOglc 
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the fonnulas will nearly always give results which are sufficiently 
accurate, and usually one correction will suffice. 

97« Otaphical Solution of Kepler's Equation. When the 
eccentricity is more than 0.2 the method of solving Kepler's 
equation given above is laborious because the first approximation 
will be very inexact. These high eccentricities occur in binary 
star and comet orbits, and are sometimes even so great as 0.9. 
In the case of binary star orbits it is usually sufficient to have a 
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fig. 29. 

solution to within a tenth of one degree. In this work a rapid 
graphical method is of great practical value. 
Consider Kepler's equation 

E - esmJS- Af = 0, 

where M is given and E is required. Take a rectangular system 
of axes and construct the sine curve and the straight line whose 
equations are 

y = sin 

The abscissa of their point of intersection is the value of E satis- 
fying the equation;* for, eliminating y, Kepler's equation results. 
The first curve is the familiar sine curve which can be constructed 

• Due to J. J. Waterson, Monthly Notices, 1849-«), p. ISQ.^^^S^^ 
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once for all; the aecond is a stnugjit line making with the E-bsob 
an an^e whose tangent is 1/e. Instead of drawing the strai^t 
line a straight-edge can be laid down making the prop^* slope 
with the axis. To facilitate the determination of its position 
construct a line with the degrees marked on it at an altitude of 
100;* then place the bottom of the straig)it-edge at M and the 
top at Af + lOOe, and it follows that it will have the proper slope. 
If If is so near 180^ that the straight-edge runs off from the 
diagram, the top can be placed at JIf + BOe on the SO-line. As M 
becomes very near 180^ the mean and eccentric anomalies become 
very nearly equal, exactly coinciding at Af » 180^ 

98. Recapitulation of Formulas* The equations for the com- 
putation of the polar coordinates, when the tune is given, will 
now be given in the order in which they are used. 



(48) 



whence 



m 



fcVl + m 
"^ dT—' 

Af = n(l - T), 



«« . 



Mo — E9 — e an Et, 
^« 1-ecoe^,' 

r = a(l — e cos ^ = :ri ^ ; 

^ ^ 1 + ecosp' 



C0S9 



sm9 



1 + cos» = 



cosg — e 
1 -ecoeJ?' 

Vn^sing 
1 - ecosJ? ' 

(1 - e)(l + cos Jg) 
1 — e cos J? ^ 



1 — ecoaE 



* Hub device is due to C. A. Young. 
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The square root of the quotient of the last two equations ffveB a 
very convenient formula for the computation of v, viz., 



(60) /l£~e|:_ . JTT 

^ ^ >l + cosp 2 \1 — 



-e^T 



The last equation of (48) and equation (50) give the polar co- 
(Hxlinates when E is known. 

99« The Development of £ In Series. The equations which 
have been given are sufficient to enable one to compute the polar, 
and consequently the rectangular, coordinates at any epoch; 
yet, in some kinds of investigations, as in the theory of perturba- 
tions, it is necessary to have the developments of not only E, but 
also the polar coordinates, carried so far that the functions are 
represented by the series with the desired degree of accuracy. 

The application of Lagrange's method of Art. 95 to Kepler's 
equation gives J? as a power series in e whose coefficients are 
functions of M. This method has been used to get the first terms 
of the series and it can be continued as far as may be desired. 
It is very elegant in practice and is subject only to the difficulty 
of proving its legitimacy. But a direct treatment of Kepler's 
equation based on more elementary considerations is not difficult. 
The solution of 

M = B-esinE 

for Eiajw when. M » jV, where j = 0, 1, 2, • • •, whatever value e 

may have. Moreover, it has been shown that when e is less than 

unity the solution is unique for all values of Af . When e = the 

solution is J? » M for all values of Af . If u is defined by the 

equation 

E-M ^u 

Kepler's equation beccmies 

(51) M = 6 sin (Af + w), 

which defines u in terms of M and e. For every value of M different 
from jw, for which the solution is already known, the right member 

of 

u 

" sin (Af + ti) 

can be expanded as a converging power series in u. When this 
series is inverted u will be given as a power series in e whose^ 
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coefficients are f unctdons of M. Since u vanishes with 6, it will 
have the form 
(52) tt — Uie + ut^ + uif? + • • •. 

Instead of forming the series in u and then inverting, it is 
simpler to substitute (52) in (51) and to determine u^ ut, - * * by 
the condition that the result shall be an identity in e. The result 
of the substitution is 

Wi6 + u%(? + M8«'+ ••• =esinAfcosM + e cosJIf sint« 

-^esinM[l- ^^-^+^,^'")V^^^^+i'"^' "-"'] 

+ e cos Af [(ui6 + tit e« +...)- ^^^—+ ••• ]. 

On equating coefficients of corresponding powers of e, it is found 
that 



(53) 



tif = UiOOsJlf«rsin 2if y 

1 3 1 

Us = — 5M?sinAf + uiOOsJlf = gsin3Jlf — gsinJlf, 



Some general properties of the solutions easily follow from 
these equations. It follows from (51) that if for any M ^ M% 
the solution for u, which is known to exist uniquely, is u « uoy 
then the solution for Jf « Af © + 2jV 0* any integer) is also u^ u^ 
Therefore ti is a periodic function of Af with the period 2t. Since 
this is true for all values of 6, each U/ is separately periodic with the 
period 2ir. If any Af© and Uo satisfy (51), then — Af© and — uo 
also satisfy (51) ; therefore u is an odd function of M and the u^ 
are sines of multiples of Af . If the sign of 6 is changed and r is 
added to Af in (51), the equation is unchanged; therefore the 
Uj with odd subscripts involve only sines of odd multiples of Af , 
and those with even subscripts only sines of even multiples of M. 

It will be shown that the highest multiple of Af appearing in 
ti/ is jAf . The general term of (53) is 

ti/ - sin Af P,(ui, til, • • •, ti/-i) + cos Af Q/(ui, tii, • • •, tif-Oi 

where P/ and Q/ are pol3momial8 in Ui, tit, •••, Uf.i. These 
quantities must enter in such powers that they are multiplied 
by e^^ Suppose the general terms of the poljmomials P/ aiid Qi 



(«) l''+''' + 
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are, except for numerical coefficients which do not enter into the 
present argument, respectively 

Py « m{» • uj« • • • w;Jt\, gy = ti*» • wj« • • • ujt?!- 

Hie exponents of ui, • • •, Uf.i are subject to the condition that 
p/ and qi shall be multiplied by e^'-K The term u^ carries with it 
the factor e*, and therefore u^ carries the factor mn. Hence the 
exponents of ui, • • *, Uf.i in p/ and g/ must satisfy 

+ U - DjVi - i - 1, 
+ (i - 1)*^.! = i - 1. 

Now suppose that the highest multiples of JIf in ti^ is mAf for 
m « 1, • • • , i — 1. It follows from the properties of powers of the 
sines that the highest multiple in uj^ is mnAf . Since the highest 
multiple of the product of two or more sines is the sum of their 
highest multiples, the highest multiples in p/ and Qf are respec- 
tively 

Ji + jyi + ••• + y - l)i/-i, ifci + 2Jb, + ..•+(/ - l)Jb/-i, 

which are J — 1 by (64). But it follows from (53) that p/ is multi- 
pUed by sin JIf and q^ by cos JIf ; therefore the highest multiple 
appearing in u/ is jAf. That is, u/ has the form 

{tif*« +a?*>sin2Jlf + ••• +aff>sin2JfcM, 
tif*4.i-aP*+'^smJlf + ••• +ag!+«sin(2ib + l)M, 

according as / is even or odd. 

It is easy to develop a check on the accuracy of the compu- 
tations. Since J? » Af + u, it follows that 

But it follows from Kepler's equation that 

^^^ dM"l-ecos£- 

Suppose M = 0; therefore E ^0 and for this value of M 

Theraforei since the coefficient of e^ in this series is unity, for Af »de 



t$ 



isTELoncDrr ov x oi 



{M 



(57) 



L^ = a?**^+ -•• + (21+ l)«S5?^i" = 1. 



Theae equations ocmstitate a TahiaUe diedc on all the eonqra- 
tationa. 
It is found from (56) that 

a*g ^ -esing ag ^ -esing 
dAf "(1 -ecoe£)*dJlf (l-eoos^* 

3*g _ -ecosg 3<*arfg 

Ld3f» (1 -eco6g)«''"(l -«coeg)»* 

For Af » 0, the first of theae equations is identically mo, bat the 
second one becomes 



a»g 

dM* 



^,= -[e + 4^ + f^e.+ 



45 • • • (n + 2) 



1.2... (n-1) 



«^ + 



rben the conditions fflmllar to (57) are 
2»o^ + 4»o?*» + 



(68) 



Shttk 



dAP 



dAP 



4-5 ••- (2* + 2) 



1-2-- (2*- 1) ' 



+ (2* + l)»agfi^^= 



45 >- (2fc + 3) 



1-2 



2k 



Tbeie equations constitute a check which is independent of that 
given in (57). In a similar way check formulas can be found 
from a consideration of all odd derivatives of E with respect to M. 

Equations (57), (58), and similar ones for higher derivatives 
of E, are linear in the coefficients af\ which it is desh^ to find; 
consequently, when the number of equations equals the nimiber 
of unknowns, the latter are uniquely determined, at least if the 
determinant of the coefficients is not zero. It can be shown that 
the determinant is not zero. 

For the purposes of illustration suppose k — 0. Then the 
second equation of (57) gives a^^ » 1^ whence ui » sin Jl 
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agreeing with the result in (53). Suppose A; == 1; then the first 
equation of (57) gives 2c^ = 1, whence ut = § sin 2Af. As an 
illustration involving both (57) and (58), suppose A; == 1 and 
consider the second equations of (57) and (58). They become 
in this case 

fa?>+ 30?^ -1, 

a?>+27a?> = f^; 

whence a?^ = — J, ^T = + l> agreeing with the results given 
in (53). 

When the expansion is carried out by the method of Lagrange, 
or by that which has just been explained, the value of E to terms 
of the sixth order in e is found to be 



(50) 



E 



Af + e sin Af + 2* sin 2Af 



6» 



3!2« 
41 2» 

6» 



6! 2* 



(3«sin3Jlf-3sinM) 
(4»sm4Jlf-4-2«sm2ilf) 
(5<sm5M-5-3<sm3Jlf + 10sinA0 



e« 



6! 



2? (6» sin6M-6 • 4»sm4Jlf + 15 • 2»sm2]k0 



100. The Development of r and v in Series. The value of r in 
terms of e and M can be obtained by the method of Lagrange by 
letting F{z) = cos£ and making use of the last equation of (48). 
This method has the disadvantage of being rather laborious. 

It follows from Kepler's equation that * 

^ de 1 — 6 cos -B ' 
dM={l - eco&E)dE. 

SE 
e^dM = esinEdE. 
de 



Therefore 



* The method employed Id this Art. is due to MacMillanv (^OOglc 
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The int^ral of this equation gives 

(60) ef^^dM^ -•cosJS + c, 

which expresses — 6 cos J? in tenns of M very simply by sal> 
stituting in the left member the explicit value of E given in (59). 
For example^ the first terms are 

— ecoBJ&= — c + e ( Isin JIf + 6 8in2Af 



+ |e«(3sin3Af-sinikO+ •••IdAf 

1 3 

» — c — «cosJlf — xe*cos2Af — g«'(cos3Jlf — cosilf)- ••. 

The last equation of (48) and (60) give for r the series 

(61) -= 1 — ecos-B = l— c — ccosAf — 7re*cos 2M • • • . 
a z 

It remains to determine the constant c. Since r is measured 
from the focus of the ellipse^ it follows that r = a(l — e) at 
JIf — 0; whence 

1 — «»1 — c — «— s^+'"+ 6/«' + ' • •> 

where 6/ is the coefficient of e^ in the series f or -- e cos J? at Af » 0. 
The two sides of this equation must be the same for all values 
of € for which (61) converges; therefore c must have the form 

c « cje* + C8«* + "•, 

where Cs, Csi * * * are determined so that the right member will 
contain no terms in e*, «•, • • • ; that is, — c,- + 6,- = 0,; = 2, 3, • • •. 
Since — 6 cos J?, as defined by (60), is the int^ral of a sine series 
it contains no constant terms; therefore the 6/ are the sums of 
the coefficients of the cosine terms. Now consider 



dM. 



j^^dM--j^ [l -c-ccosJIf -jcos2Jlf + 

It was shown in Problem 4, p. 154, that the value of this integral 
is 2ir(l + }€*). Therefore the coefficients of «*, e*, • • • contain no 
constant terms and the exact value of c is — }€*. 

The series for - up to the sixth power of e is^ j 

^ jitized by V^OOgle 
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^-1 -ecosAf -|(co8 2Af-l) 
^ (3 coe 3Af - 3 ooslO 



(62) 



2t2> 
3!2» 
4I2« 



(4*co64Ar--4-2>oo82JIO 

(5» COB 5Af - 5 • 3» 008 3Jf + 10 C06 if) 



-gj2,(6«coe6Af - 6.4«oo8 4Af + 15'2«cos2AO 



The computation of the series for v will now be considered. It 
follows from the first two equations of (49) that 



dv 



vn^ 



.dM, 



(l-eco6^* 
which becomes as a consequence of Kepler's equation 

(63) 



dE 



^-•f^im)'^- 



The quantity ^^^ is found at once from (59), and the result squared 

and int^;rated gives, after Vl — <^ has been expanded as a 
power series in e*, 

V - If + 2e sinir + i^ sin 21f 



+ g(13Bin3Af-3siniO 



(64) 



+ ^ (103 sin 4Jir - 44 sin 2A0 

+ ^ (1097 sin5M-6468in3M + 60sinAO 

+ ^(1223 sin6Ar-902sin4Ar + 858in2iO 



When e is email, as in the planetary orbits, these series are very 
rigidly convergent; if e exceeds 0.6627 • • • they diverge, as^ 
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Laplace first showedi for some values of JIf . Tbis value of e is 
exceeded in the solar system only in the case of some of the comets' 
orbits, but developments of this sort are not employed in com- 
puting the perturbations of the comets. 

101. Direct Computation of the Polar Codrdinates.* It has 

been observed that there is considerable labor involved in finding 
the coordinates at any time in the case of elliptic motion. The 
question arises whether it may not be due partly to the fact that 
the final result is obtained by determining E as an intermediary 
fimction from Kepler's equation. The question also arises 
whether the coordinates cannot conveniently be found directly 
from the differential equations. It will be sho^n^ that the answer 
to the latter question is in the afiirmative. 
Ek^uations (16) become in polar codrdinates 






On integrating the second of these equations and eliminating 
from the first by means of the integral, the result is found to be 



dt 



^ _ A* l?{\ + m) 



= 0, 



r»^ = A = JfcV(H-»n)o(l-«*). 

After eliminating ft*(l + m) by the first equation of (48) and 
changing from the independent variable ( to itf by means of the 
second equation of (48), these equations become 



(65) 



f (Pr <j*{\ - e«) 
dM* f* 

dM r* 



0, 



The first equation of (65) is independent of the second and 
can be integrated separately. It is satisfied by r = a and e = 0, in 
which case the orbit is a circle. In order to get the elliptic orbit 
let 

*Tbis method was first published by the authw in the Aatronomieal 
Jminud, vd. 26 (1907). Digitized by Google 
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(66) r - a(l - pe), 

where ape is the deviation from a circle. When the planet is at 

perihelion, r = a(l — e). Therefore p = 1 for JIf = 0. When the 

planet is at aphelion, r = a(l + e). Therefore p = — 1 for 

dr 
Af = T, and p varies between — 1 and + 1. Since 3^7 is zero 

am 

for M equal to and ir, it follows that -j— is zero for M equal to 

and r. 
When (66) is substituted in (65), these equations become 

dUP^il-pey "' 

dv vnr? 



dM (1 - pe)« 



= 0. 



Since e is less than unity and p varies from — 1 to + 1, the 
second terms of these equations can be expanded as converging 
power series in e, giving 



(67) 



^=vr^g(i + i)pv. 



It has been shown that r, and hence p, is expansible as a power 
series in e. This fact also follows from the form of the first equa- 
tion of (67) and the general principles of Differential Equations. 
Hence p can be written in the form 

(68) P = Po + P16 + Pt^ + '••, 

where po, Pi, ptt • • • are functions of Af which remain to be deter- 
mined. Since p is periodic with the period 2ir for all e less than 
unity, each p/ separately is a sum of trigonometric terms. Since 
the motion is symmetrical with respect to the major axis of the 
orbit, and since Af = when the planet is at its perihelion, p is 
an even fimction of Af . This is true for all values of e for which 
the series converges, and therefore each py is a sum of cosine 
terms. 

A change in the sign of e is equivalent to changing the origin to 
the other focus of the ellipse. Hence if the sign of e is changedi 
and ir is added to Af the value of r is unchanged; from (66) it fol- 
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lows that the sign of p is changed. Since this is true for all values 
of e for which the series converges 

Therefore if i is even py is a sum of cosines of odd multiples of If, 
and if i is odd p/ is a sum of cosines of even multiples of M. It 
is seen on referring to equations (68) and (66) that this is the same 
property as that which was established Art. 100. 

It can easily be proved from the properties of the p/ and the 
second equation of (67) that v is expressible as a series of the form 

(69) V - Vo + Vie + v%e^+ " •, 

and that each t^/ (; > 1) is a sum of sines of integral multiples of M. 
A more detailed discussion shows that if j is even vy is a sum of 
sines of even multiples of Af, and if j is odd vy is a sum of sines of 
odd multiples of M. 

The solution can be directly constructed without any difficulty. 
The result of substituting (68) in the first of (67) is 

= [1 - 3pJ]e + [3po - dpopi - 6pJ]e» + • • •. 

On equating coefficients of corresponding powers of e in the left 
and right members of this equation, it is found that 

tPpo 



(70) 



(a) 



dSP 



+ P0-0, 



(c) ^+P.-3po(l-2p,-2p,iO, 



Equations (70) can be int^rated in the order in which they 
are written. Two constants of integration arise at each step 

dp 



and they are to be determined so that p = 1 and 



dM 



Ofor 



Jf a whatever may be the value of e. It foUows from (68) 
that these conditions are 

J p(0) - p,(0) + pi(0)e + p,(0)<? + . • . - 1, 

dp dpo, dpi , dpt., r-_A i 
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where M is given the value after the derivatives of the second 
equation have been formed. Since these equations hold for all 
values of 6, it follows that 

r Po(0) - 1, pi(0) - 0, p,(0) » 0, • • ., 



(71) 



dM "' dJIf""' dM "' 



The general solution of equation (a) of (70) is (Art. 32) 

Po =» ao cos Af + &• sin M^ 

where ao and &o are the constants of integration. It follows 
from (71) that ao » 1, bo « C, and therefore that 

Po = cosM. 

The fact that bo is zero also follows from the general property 
that the p/ involve only cosines. 

On substituting the value of po in the right member of (b) of (70), 
this equation becomes 

^+Pi= -J-fcos2M. 

This equation can be solved by the method of the variation of 
parameters (Art. 37). But since the part of the solution which 
comes from the right member will contain terms of the same 
form as the right member, it is simpler to substitute the expression 

Pi = ai cos JIf + bi sin Af + Ci + di cos 2Jf 

in the differential equation and to determine ci and di so that it 
will be satisfied. This leads to the solution 

Pi«aicosJlf + bisinAf — J + Jcos 2Jlf , 

which is the general solution since it satisfies the differentia] 
equation and has the two arbitrary constants ai and bi. Chi 
determining ai and bi by (71), the expression for pi becomes 

Pi ■» — J + J cos 2M. 

With the values of po and pi which have been foimd equation 
(c) of (70) becomes 

of which the general solution is Digitized by (^OOgle 
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Pi = Of cosilf + bs sin Jf + | cos 3M. 

If Ot and b% are determined by (71), the final expression for ps 
becomes 

Pi = i(— cos Af + cos 3Jf). 

This process of integration can be continued as far as may be 
desired. It follows from the results which have been found that 

- = 1 - pc = 1 - (po + Pie + Pie* + '")€ 

= 1 - e cos M -ie»(cos 2M - 1) - ie«(cos 3M - cos If) • • •, 

which agrees with those given in (62). 

When the values for po, pi, • • • are substituted in the second 
equation of (67), the result is 

^=l + 2ecosilf + |€«cos2ilf+---, 

and the integral of this equation is 

» = c + Af + 2esmAf + ie*sm2Jlf+--*. 

Since v = when M = 0, the arbitrary constant c is sero, and 
the result agrees with that given in (64). 

The method which has just been developed is, for this special 
problem, perhaps not superior to that depending upon the solu- 
tion of Kepler's equation. But if the conditions of the problem 
are modified a little, for example by adding the terms which 
would come from the oblateness of a planet when the body moves 
in the plane of its equator [equations (30), Chapter IV], Kepler's 
equation no longer holds and the method depending on it fidls, 
while the one under consideration here can be applied without 
any modification except in the numerical values of the coefficients 
which depend upon the terms added to the differential equations. 
But additional terms in the differential equations chaoige the 
period of the motion, if indeed it remains periodic, and in order 
to exhibit the periodicity explicitly some modifications of the 
methods of determining the constants of integration are in gen- 
eral necessary. This method of integrating in series is typical of 
those which are employed in the theories of perturbations and the 
more difficult parts of Celestial Mechanics, and for this reason 
it should be thoroughly mastered. ^ . 

Digitized by VjOOQIC 
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102. Position in Hyperbolic Orbits. There are close analogies 
between this problem and that of finding the position of a body 
in an elliptic orbit. But it follows from the polar equation of 
♦he hyperbola, 

^ ^ aj^- 1) 

1 + € cos V ' 

where a is its major semi-axis and € its eccentricity, that in this 

case V can vary only from — t + cos~* ( - j to + t — cos~^ ( - j. 

The integrals of areas and vis viva are respectively in the case 
of hyperbolic orbits 



(72) 



.d» 



H^=*V(l+m)o(«*-l), 



On eliminating v from the second of these equations by means 
of the first and solving, it is found that 

J. rdr 



where 

iVTTm 
^ = — SI 

This equation can be integrated at once m terms of hyperbolic 
functions, but it is preferable to introduce first an auxiliary 
quantity F corresponding to the eccentric anomaly m elliptic 
orbits. Let 

(73) a + r =^(e' + e-') ^oecoshF; 
then 

pdi^l-l +1 (c'+ e--')}dF = [- 1 + c cosh F\iF. 

The integral of this equation is 

(74) ilf = F(«-r) = -F + |(e'-e-^ = -F + €sinhF, 

which gives i when F is known. The inverse problem of finding F 
when v{t " T) is given is one of more dfficulty. The most 
expeditious method would be, in general, to find an approximate 
value of F by some graphical process, and then a more exaet^^ 
13 
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value by differential corrections. The value of F satisfying (74) 
is the abscissa of the point of intersection of the line 

and the hyperbohc sine curve 

y = — s — =* sinb F. 

The differential corrections could be computed in a maimer 
analogous to that developed in the case of the elliptic orbits. 

From (73) and the polar equation of the hyp^bola, it follows 
that 

r= ^^''^) =a[-l + €OoshFl 

1 + € cost; ^ ' 

and from this equation, 

v^ /rrr v~i + Ke^ + 6-^) ^ wti.^.f 

which is a convenient formula for computing v when F has been 
found. 

103. Position In Elliptic and Hyperbolic Orbits when e is Nearly 
Bqual to Unity. The analytical solutions heretofore given have 
depended upon expansions in powers of e. If e is large, as in 
the case of some of the periodic comets' orbits, the convergence 
ceases or is so slow that the methods become impracticable. 
The graphical process, however, avoids this diflSculty. 

In order to obtain a workable analytical solution, the develop- 

1 — e 
ments for elliptical orbits will be made in powers of ^ , . The 

start is made from the equation of areas and the polar equation 
of the orbit which will be assumed to be an ellipse. 
Let 

w = tan^, 

^ l + «' 

then the equation of areas becomes 

When X is veiy small the right member of this equation can be 
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developed into a rapidly converging series in X for all values of v 
not too near 180**. Since the periodic comets are always invisible 
when near aphelion, there will seldom be occasion to consider the 
solution in this region. On expanding the right member and 
integrating, the result is found to be 



(76) 






When the orbit is a parabola e = 1 and X = 0, and this equation 

reduces to (32), which is a cubic in w. Since the perihelion 

k 
distance in an ellipse is g = a(l — e) and w = ^ , it follows that 

nvm _ tvr+i 

2(1 - e)i " " 2gi • 

It is desired to find the value of w for any value of t If the 
eccentricity should become equal to unity, the left member keeping 
the same value, equation (75) would have the form 

(76) ^^^^*« - T) = TT + iTP, 

where W would be the tangent of half the true anomaly m the 
resulting parabolic orbit. From this equation W can be deter- 
mined by means of Barker's tables, or from equations (33). 
Suppose W has been found; then w can be exiH*essed as a series in 
X of which the coefficients are functions of W. For, assume the 
development 

(77) u; = ao + aiX + asX* + a,X» + • • •; 

substitute it in the right member of (76), which is equal to the 
right member of (76). The result of the substitution is 

Tr + ^ = Oo + Y+bi + «o*«i - W - fio*]X 

+ [ai + ao^ + ooai* - 2a(?ai - 2ao*ai + W + W]X* 
+ [a, + ao*a, +y- 2ao*a, - 2ao^ - 2aoai« 

- 4ooW + 3ao*ai + 3ao*ai - W - i?o*] X* 

^ Digitized by VjOOQIC 
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Since this equation is an identity in X, the coefficients of corre- 
sponding powers of X are equal. Hence 

ai(l + a(i«) « W + W, 

0,(1 + 0(i») - - a«ai* + 200^1 + 2a^^i - foo* - Wf 

o,(l + a(i») - - ^+ 2ao^ + 2ao^ + 2aoai« + 4ooW 

- 3aoVti - 3ao\ii + W + t^o^, 

There are three solutions for ao, only one of which is real. On 
taking the real root of the first equation, it is found that 



" 1 + TP ' 



^*" (H-TP)» 

^ tHTP+mtTP+JjtftfTP^+mTr"+fmTr"+TWirW^^ 
««-= (1 + TP)5 ' 



When the values of these coefficients are substituted in (77) the 
tangent of one-half the true anomaly is determined. The first 
term gives that which would come from a parabolic orbit, the 
remaining terms vanishing for 6 = 1. In the series (64) the first 
term in the right member would be the true anomaly if the orbit 
were a circle, the higher terms being the corrections to circular 
motion. In the series (77) the first term in the right member would 
give the tangent of one-half the true anomaly if the orbit were a 
parabola, the higher terms being the corrections to parabolic 
motion. 

These equations apply equally to hyperbolic orbits in which the 
eccentricity is near unity if 1 — e and 1 + e are changed to € — 1 
and < + 1 throughout, where < is the eccentricity of the hyperbola. 
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XV. PROBLEMS. 

1. Show how the cubic equation (32) can be solved approziiDately for 
tan ^ with great rapidity by the aid of a graphical construction. 

2. Develop the equations for differential corrections to the approximate 
values found by the graphical method. Apply to a particular problem and 
verify the result. 

3. If 6 - 0.2 and ilf - 214^ find Eo, Mo, Ei, Mi, Et, and ilf a. 

Ana, Eo = 208* 39' 16".6, Mo = 214' 8' 68".6; Ei - 208* 31' 38".4, 
Ml » 213* 59' 59".8; Et = 208* 31' 38".6, Mt - 214' 00' 00". 

4. Show from the curves employed in solving Kepler's equation that the 
solution is unique for all values of e < 1 and M. 

5. In (50) the quadrant is not determined by the equation; show that 
ccMTesponding values of ip and iE always lie in the same quadrant. 

6. Express the rectangular oodrdinates z " r coev, y^rsinvin terms 
of the eccentric anomaly, and then, by means of the Lagrange expansion 
fcnmula, in terms of M. 



Afu. - 



. cos Af + 1 (cos 2Af - 3) + 2^ (3 cos 3ilf - 3 cos 10 



+ 3j~ (4* cos 4M - 4 . 2« cos 21f) + 



I - sin Af + 1 on 21f + ^ (3* sin 3ilf - 1 5 sin M) 



+ j^(4»8in4M-10.2»sm2M)+ •••. 

7. Show that the properties of i? as a power series in e, which were 
established in Art. 99, follow from the Lagrange expansion. 

8. Derive the first three terms of the series for r by the Lagrange fonnula. 

9. Give a geometrical interpretation of F (Art. 102) corresponding to that 
of i? in an dliptic orbit. 

10. Express v as a power series in e by a method analogous to that used in 
Art. 103. 

11. Show that the branch of the hyperbola which is convex to the sun is 
described by the body in purely imaginary time. 

12. Add to the right members of equations (16) the terms — Tq (I +tn)&^i*-2 

3 V 

and * 7q (I + fn)lAei* ^ , which come from the oblateness of the central body 

[equations (30), Chap, nr.], where ei is the eccentricity of a meridian section, 
and integrate by the method of Art. 101. 
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104. The Heliocentric Position in the Ediptic System. Methods 
have been given for finding the positions in the orbits in the 
various cases which arise. The formulas will now be derived 
for determining the position referred to different systems of axes. 
The origin will first be kept fixed at the body with respect to 
which the motion of the second is given. Since most of the appli- 
cations are in the solar system where the origin is at the center of 
the sun, the coordinates will be called heliocentric. 

Positions of bodies in the solar sjrstem are usually referred to 
one of two systems of coordinates, the ediptic system, or the 
eqiuxtorial S3rstem. The fundamental plane in the ecliptic system 
is the plane of the earth's orbit; in the equatorial system it is the 
plane of the earth's equator. The zero point of the fundamental 
circles in both systems is the vernal equinox, or the point at which 
the ecliptic cuts the equator from south to north, and is denoted 
by «f . The polar coordinates in the ecUptic system are called 
longitude and latUvde; and in the equatorial, right aaceneion and 
declination. When the origin is at the sun Roman letters are 
used to represent the codrdinates, and when at the earth, Greek. 
Thus 

Origin at 8un. Origin at earth. 



longitude 


I 


X 


measured eastward. 


latitude 


b 


fi 


+ if north; — if south. 


right ascension 


a 


a 


measured eastward. 


declination 


d 


S 


+ if north; — if south. 


distance 


r 


P 





In practice a and d are very seldom used. Absolute positions of 
fundamental stars are given in the equatorial system, and the 
observed positions of comets are determined by comparison with 
them. In some theories relating to planets and comets, especially 
in considering the mutual perturbation of planets and their per- 
turbations of comets, it is more c<mvenient to use the ecliptic 
system; hence it is necessary to be able to transform the equations 
from one system to the other. 

The ascending node is the projection on the ecUptic, from the 
sun, of the place at which the body crosses the plane of the ecliptic 
from south to north. It is measured from a fixed point in the 
ecliptic, the vernal equinox, and is denoted by ft. The projection 
of the point where the body crosses the plane of the ecliptic from 
north to south is called the descending node, and is denoted by tS. 
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The indinatUm is the angle between the plane of the orbit and 
the plane of the ecliptic, and is denoted by i. It has been the 
custom of some writers to take the inclination always less than 
90^, and to define the direction of motion as direct or retrogradey 
according as it is the same as that of the earth or the opposite. 
Another method that has been used is to consider all motion direct 
and the inclination as varying from 0^ to 180^. The latter method 
avoids the use of double signs in the formulas and is adopted here. 
[See Art. 86.] The node and inclination define the position of 
the plane of the orbit in space. 

The distance from the ascending node to the perihelion point 
coimted in the direction of the motion of the body in its orbit is (ay 
and defines the orientation of the orbit in its plane. The longitude 
of the perihelion is denoted by t, and is given by the equation 

T = fl + «. 

This element is not a longitude in the ordinary sense because it 
is counted in two different planes. 

The problem of relative motion of two bodies was of the sixth 
order (Art. 86), and in the integration six arbitrary constants were 
introduced. There are six elements, therefore, which are inde- 
pendent functions of these constants. They are 

a = major semi-axis, which defines the size of the orbit and 

the period of revolution. 
e » the eccentricity, which defines the shape of the orbit. 
A *^ longitude of ascending node, and 
i = inclination to plane of the ecliptic, which together define 

the position of the plane of the orbit. 
0) =« longitude of the perihelion point measured from the node, 
or T = longitude of the perihelion, either defining the 
orientation of the orbit in its plane. 
T = time of perihelion passage, defining, with the other ele- 
ments, the position of the body in its orbit at any time. 
The polar co5rdinates have been computed; hence the rect- 
angular co5rdinates with the positive end of the x-axis directed to 
the periheUon point and the y-axis in the plane of the orbit are 
fl^iven by the equations 

'Xo — r coav, 

(78) - yo — r Bmv, 

^Zo =0. Digitized by VjOOQIC 
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(79) 



If the a>-axis is rotated backward to the line of nodes, theooSrdinates 
in the new system are 

f X - r cos (v + w) = r cos (t; + T — ft), 

y = rsin(t; + «) »rsin(t; + T— ft), 

^z = 0. 

The longitude of the body in its orbit counted from the ascending 
node is called the argument of the latitude and is denoted by u. 
It is given by the equation 

u = V + <a; 
hence u is known when v has been found. 




Fig. 30. 



Let S represent the sun and Sxy the plane of the ecliptic; SftA, 
the plane of the orbit; ft, the ascending node; n, the perihelion 
point; A, the projection of the position of the body; and angle 
nSA = V. Then ftA = w + v = ti. 

Let the position of the body now be referred to a rectangular 
system of axes with the origin at the sun, the rr-axis in the line of 
the nodes, and the y-axis in the plane of the ecliptic. Then equa- 
tions (79) become 

ra/ = r cos (v + w) = r cos u. 



(80) 



y'«rsin(t; + w)cost = rsinucosi, 
V = r sin (t; + w) sin 1 = r sin u siri^^l^ 
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(82) 

whence 
(83) 



{: 



Buty in terms of the heliocentric latitude and longitude, 
-a/ = r cos 6 cos (Z — ii), 
(81) - y' = r cos 6 sin (Z — ii), 

./ = r sin6. 
Therefore, comparing (80) and (81), it is found that 
' cos 6 cos (Z — ft) = cos u, 
cos 6 sin (Z — ft) = sin ti cos t, 
. sin 6 = sin ti sin i; 

tan (Z — ft) = tan u cos t, 

tan 6 = tanisin(Z — ft). 

Since cos b is always positive, equations (82) and (83) determine 
the heliocentric longitude and latitude, Z and 6, uniquely when 
ft, i, and u are known. 

105. Transfer of the Origm to the Earth. Let H, H, Z be the 
geocentric coordinates of the center of the sun referred to a system 
of axes with the x-axis directed to the vernal equinox, and the 
l^axis in the plane of the ecliptic. Let P, A, and B* represent the 
geocentric distance, longitude, and latitude of the sun respectively. 
These quantities are given in the NatUical Almanac for every day 
in the year. The rectangular coordinates are expressed in terms 
of them by 

r H = P cos B cos A, 

(84) - H = P cos B sin A, 

. Z = PsinB. 

The angle B is generally less than a second of arc, and unless great 
liccuracy is required these equations may be replaced by 

E = P cos A, 

H = P sin A, 

L Z = 0. 

Let f", fi", and f" be the geocentric, and a/', y'', and «" the 
heliocentric, coordinates of the body with the so-bsqb directed 
toward the vernal equinox and the y-axis in the plane of the eclip- 
tic. Therefore ^ i 

^ ♦ P, A, B - capital p, X, 0. Digitized by V^OOglC 
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n" = y" + H, 

In polar coordinates these equations are 

pcos/^cosX^rcoB&cosZ+PcosBoosA, 

poos/SsinX ^rcos&sinZ+PcosBsinA, 

.pmnfi =«rsin6 +P8inB. 

From these equations X and P can be found; but this system may 
be transformed into one which is more convenient by multiplying 
the first equation by cos A, the second by sin A, and adding the 
products; and then multipl3ring the first by — sin A and the 
second by cos A, and adding the products. The results are 

' p cos /? cos (X — A) = r cos 6 cos (Z — A) + P cos B, 

(85) - p cos /? sin (X — A) = r cos 6 sin (Z — A), 

.psiafi =rsinb +PfflnB. 

These equations give the geocentric distance, longitude, and 
latitude, p, X, and p. 

106. Transformation to Geocentric Bquatorial Cofirdinates. 

Let c represent the inclination of the plane of the ecUptic to the 
plane of the equator. Let (", 17", and j^' be the geocentric co- 
ordinates of the body referred to the ecUptic sjrstem with the 
X-axis directed toward the vernal equinox. Then, the equatorial 
system can be obtained by rotating the ecliptic system around the 
X-axis in the negative direction through the angle c, the relations 
between the coordinates in the two systems being 

ri'" « 17'' COS € - f" sin €, 
L f '' « fi" sin « + f" cos «; 
or, in polar coordinates, 

'COsScosa ^ cos/ScosX, 

(86) - co65sina«coe/9sinXco8c — sin/9sinc, 

. sin 5 ^ cos /9sinXsin€ + 8in/9co6c. 

In order to solve these equations conveniently for 5 and a the 
auxiliaries n and N will be introduced by the equations 
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(87) 



{: 



whence 



(88) 



'n sin AT » ain /9, 
^ncosAT = cos/9sinX, 
in which n is a positive quantity. Then equations (86) become 
'cos 5cosa»coB/9co6X, 
COB 5 ain a = n cob (AT + €), 
sin B = n sin (AT + c) ; 

' n sin AT » sin /9, 

ncosAr»cos/9sinX, 

. cos (iV^ + €) tan X 

tan a ^^ 77 , 

cos N ' 

tan 5 = tan (AT + c) sin a. 

These equations, together with the first of (86), which is used in 
determining the quadrant in which a lies, give a and B without 
ambiguity when X and p are known. 

If a and B are given and X and p are required, the equations from 
which they can be computed are found by interchanging a and B 
with X and ft and changing « to — « in (88). They are* 

m sin ilf « sin 5, 

mcosilf== cosSsina, 

(89) i , ^ cos (JIf — c) tan a 

tanX = ^^ IT , 

cos M ' 

tan P = tan (M — c) sin X. 

107. Direct Convutation of the Geocentric Bquatorial Co- 
ordinates. The geocentric equatorial coordinates, a and 5, can 
be found directly from the elements, i and A, and the argument 
of the latitude tt, without first finding the ecUptic co5rdinates, 
X and ft 

In a system of axes with the x-axis directed to the node and the 
l^-axis in the plane of the ecliptic, the equations for the heliocentric 
eodrdinates are 

x' = r cos li, 

y' = r sin 1* cos 1, 

z' » r sin u sin i. 

* m and M are new aiudliaries, not being related to any of the quantitiM 
which these letters previously have represented. 
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If the system is rotated around the s-axis until the a>axis is directed 
toward the vernal equinox, the coordinates are 

x" = x' cos a — y' sin ft, 

y'' « x' sin ft + y' COS ft, 



or, 



(90) 



y = r (cos u cos ft — sin u cos i sin ft), 
y" — T (cos tisinft+siniicostcos ft), 
z" » r sin u sin t. 



tf the system is rotated now around the a>axis through the an^ 
— €, the coordinates become 



,/// _ ^// 



X'" = X' 



y'' cos € — z" sin c. 



-/// _ -// 



= y" sin € + z" cos «; 
or, in polar co5rdinates, 

aj'" = r{cos ti cosft — sinwcosisinft}, 
y'f* s f { (cos wsinft +sinucosicosft)cos€ 

— sinusint sin €}, 



(91) 



z'" = r { (cos i*sinft+sinucosicosft)sin€ 



+ sinusint cos €}. 

In order to facilitate the computation Gauss introduced the new 
auxiliaries A, a, B, b, C, and c by the equations 

sin a sin il = cos ft, 

sinacosil = — sinftcosi, sina>0, 

sin 6 sm B = sin ft cos c, sin 6 > 0, 

sin 6 cos B = cos ft cos i cos € — sin t sin €, 
sin c sin C = sin ft sin €, sin c > 0, 

i^sinccosC = cos ft cosisinc + sintcosc. 

These constants depend upon the elements alone, so they need be 
computed but once for a given orbit. They are of particular 
advantage when the codrdinates are to be computed for a large 
number of epochs, as in constructing an ephemeris. When these 



(92) 
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constants are substituted in (91), these equations for the helio- 
centric coordinates take the simple form 

x'" = r sin a sin (ii+ u), 

(93) - v'" = r sin 6 sin (B + li), 

z*" = r sin c sin (C + u), 

from which x'", y"\ and z'" can be found. 

Then finally, the geocentric equatorial coordinates are defined 

by 

p cos 5 cos a = a/'' + Z', 

(94) - pcos5sina = y'''+y', 

^psin5 =«'" + Z', 

where X'y Y\ and Z' are the rectangular geocentric co5rdinates of 
the sun referred to the equatorial system. They are given in the 
NatUical Almanac for every day in the year, and, therefore, these 
equations define p, a, and 5. 

This completes the theory of the determination of the helio- 
centric and geocentric co5rdinates of a body, moving in any orbit, 
when either the ecliptic or the equatorial system is used. 



ZVL PROBLEMS. 

1. Interpret the angle N, equation (87), geometrically and ahow that n is 
simply a factor of proportionality. 

2. Suppose the ascending node is taken always as that one which is less 
than ISO^, and that the inclination varies from * 90^ to + 90^; discuss the 
changes which will be made in the equations (78), • • •, (93), and in particular 

write the definitions of the Gaussian constants a, il, , C for this method 

of defining the elements. 

3. Interpret the Gaussian constants, defined by (92), geometrically. 
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HISTORICAL SKETCH AND BIBUOGRAFHY. 

Tlie Problem of Two Bodies for spheres of finite die was fint solred by 
Newton about 1685, and is gtven in the Prineijria, Book i., Section 11. Tlw 
demonstration is geometrical. The methods of the Calculus were oultirated 
with ardor in continental Europe at the beginning of the 18th century, but 
Newton's system of Mechanics did not find immediate acceptance; indeed, 
the French clung to the vortex theory of Descartes (1506-1650) until Vol- 
taire, after his visit to London 1727, vigorously suppcvted the Newtonian 
theory, 1728-1738. This, with the fact that the English continued to 
employ the geometrical methods of the PrincipiOf delayed the analytical 
solution of the problem. It was probably accomplished by Daniel Bemooilfi 
in the memoir for which he received the prise from the French Academy in 
1734, and it was certainly solved in detail by Euler in 1744 in his Theoria 
motuum ptanetarum et cometarum. Since that time the modifications have 
been chiefly in the choice of variables in which the problem has been ezptreased. 

The solution of Kepler's equation naturally was first made by Kepler 
himself. The next was by Newton in the Prindpia, From a gra|>hica] 
construction involving the cycloid he was able to find very easily the approod- 
mate solution for the eccentric anomaly. A very large number of analytical 
and graphical solutions have been discovered, neariy every prominent mathe- 
matician from Newton until the middle of the last century having given the 
subject more or less attention. A bibliography containing references to 123 
papers on Kepler's equation is given in the BvUetin Astronomique, Jan. 1900, 
and even this extended list is incomplete. 

The transformations of coordinates involve merely the solutions of q^ierical 
triangles, the treatment of which in a perfectly gen^^ form the mathematical 
world owes to Gauss (1777-1855), and which was introduced into American 
Trigonometries by Qiauvenet. 

The Problem of Two Bodies is treated in every work on Analjrtical Me- 
thanics. The reader will do well to consult further Tisserand's M4c, CA, 
rcL I., chapters vi. and vn. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

TH£ DBTBRMUCATION OF OBBIXa 

108. General Consideration. In discussing the problem of 
two bodies [Arts. 86-88] it was shown how the constants of inte- 
gration which arise when the differential equations are solved can 
be determined in terms of the ori^nal values of the coordinates 
and of the components of velocity; and then it was shown how 
the elements of the conic section orbit can be determined in terms 
of these constants. Consequently, it is natural to seek to deter- 
mine the position and components of the observed body at some 
epoch. The difficulty arises from the fact that the observations, 
which are made from the moving earth, give only the direction of 
the object as seen by the observer, and furnish no direct informa- 
tion respecting its distance. An observation of apparent position 
simply determines the fact that the body is somewhere on one 
half of a defined line passing through the observer. The position 
of the body in space is therefore not given, and, of course, its 
components of velocity are not determined. It becomes necessary 
on this account to secure additional observations at other times. 
In the interval of time before the second observation is made the 
earth will have moved and the observed body will have gone to 
another place in its orbit. The second observation simply deter- 
mines another line on which the body is located at another date. 
It is clear that the problem of finding the position of the body and 
the elements of its orbit from such data presents some difficulties. 

The first question to settle is naturally the niunber of obser- 
vations which are necessary in order that it shall be possible to 
determine the elements of the orbit. Since an orbit is defined by 
six elements, it follows that six independent quantities must be 
given by the observations in order that the elements may be de- 
termined. A single complete observation gives two quantities, the 
angular coordinates of the body. Therefore three complete obser- 
vations are just sufficient, so far as these considerations are con- 
cerned, to define its orbit. It is at least certain that no smaller 
number will suffice. If the observed body b a comet whose 
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(1) 



orbit is a parabola, the eccentricity is unity and only five elements 
are to be found. In this case two complete observations and one 
observation giving one of the two angular coordinates are enough. 

109. Intennediate Elements. The apparent positions of the 
observed body are usuaUy obtained by measuring its angular 
distances and directions from neighboring fixed stars. Since the 
stars are catalogued in right ascension and declination the results 
come out in these coordinates, but they can, of course, be changed 
to the ecliptic system, or any other, if it is desired. 

Suppose the observations are made at the times ^i, tt, and U, 
and let the corresponding coordinates be denoted by their usual 
S3rmbols having the subscripts 1, 2, and 3 respectively. The right 
ascensions and declinations are functions of the elements of the 
orbit and the dates of observation. These relations may be 
represented by 

ai = ^(ii, i, «, a, e, T; <i), 

at = ^(ii, i, «, a, 6, T; U), 

at = <p{a, 1, «, a, 6, T; U), 

«i = ^(iJ, 1, «, a, 6, T; ti), 

5i = ^(ii, i, «, a, e, T; <,), 

5i = ^(ii, 1, «, a, €, T; U). 

The problem consists in solving these six equations for the six 
unknown elements. The functions <p and ^ are highly transcen- 
dental and involve the elements in a very complicated fashion. 
In the case of an ellipse the position in the orbit is found by passing 
through Kepler's equation, in the hyperbola the process is similar, 
and in the parabola a cubic equation must be solved; and in all 
three cases the codrdinates with respect to the earth are obtained 
by a niunber of trigonometrical transformations. Hence it is 
clear that there is no direct solution of equations (1) by ordinary 
processes. 

Althou^ the ultimate object is to determine the elements of 
the orbit, the problem of finding other quantities which define the 
elements may be treated first. These quantities may be con- 
sidered as being intermediate elements. It has been remarked 
that if the codrdinates and the components of velocity are known 
at any epoch, the elements can be found. Suppose it is desired 
to find the polar codrdinates and their derivatives, which deter- 
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mine imiquely the rectangular coordinates and their derivativeSi 
at the time of the second observation 1%. The equations corre>- 
sponding to (1) become for this problem 

ai ""/(tti, ^tf ptf citf Wf pt', ti, tt)f 

at = aj, 

«« =/(««> ^t, Pt, cct9 V, Pi'; fc, ^i), 

di = g(atf 6%, pt, atf 6%, pt\ <i, (|), 

5s = 5i, 

5« = (7(ai, 5i, pi, ai', 5/, pi'; (s, ^i), 



(2) 



where 






p« 






at ^»fs. 



Since as and 5s are observed quantities only the first, third, fourth, 
and sixth equations are to be solved for the four unknowns ps, as^ 
htf and ps'. The problem is therefore reduced to the solution of 
four simultaneous equations, and they are moreover much simpler 
than (1). These equations can be put in a manageable form, and 
this is, in fact, one of the methods of treating the problem. It was 
first developed and applied to the istctiud determination of orbits 
by Laplace in 1780, and it has been somewhat extended and 
modified as to details by many later writers. 

As another set of intermediate elements the three codrdinates at 
two epochs may be taken. Suppose the times ^i and U are chosen 
for this purpose. Then the fundamental equations corresponding 
to (1) can be written in the form 



(3) 



ai = a\j 

at = F(ai, 5i, pi, ag, 5g, pg; ^i, <s, <•), 

a% = ag, 

5i = 5i, 

5s = G(ai, 5i, pi, ag, 5g, pg; (i, ^, f|), 

I5g = 5g. 

In this case the equations are reduced to two in the two unknowns 
Pi and pg, and they also can be solved. This is the line of attack 
on the problem laid out by Lagrange in 1778, taken up inde- 
pendently and carried out differently by Gauss in 1801, and fol- 
lowed more or less closely by many later writers. In spite of the 
14 
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hundreds of papers which have been written on the theory of the 
determination of orbits, very Uttle that is really new or theoreti- 
cally important has been added to the work of Laplace and Gauss 
unless more than three observations are used. 

110. Preparation of the Observations. Whatever method it 
may be proposed to f ollow, the observations as obtained by the 
practical astronomer require certain sUght corrections which should 
be made before the computation of the orbit is undertaken. 

The attractions of the moon and the sun upon the equatorial 
bulge of the earth cause a small periodic oscillation and a slow 
secular change in the position of the plane of its equator. Since 
the equinoxes are the places where the equator and ecliptic inter- 
sect, the vernal equinox undergoes small periodic osciUations 
(the nutation) and slowly changes its position along the ecliptic 
(the precession). It is obviously necessary to have all the obe^- 
vations referred to the same coordinate system, and it is customary 
to use the mean equinox and position of the equator at the b^^- 
ning of the year in which the observations are made. 

Hie observed places are also affected by the aberration of li|^t 
due to the revolution of the earth around the sun and to its rota- 
tion on its axis. Since the rotation is very slow compared to the 
revolution, the aberration due to the former is relatively small 
and generally may be n^lected, especially if the observations 
are not very precise. 

Suppose ao and 60 are the observed right ascension and declina- 
tion of the body at any time. Then the right ascension and 
declination referred to the mean equinox of the beginning of the 
year, and corrected for the annual aberration, are 

{a = ao — 15/ — flf sin (O+ao) tan 60— h sin {H+oq) sec 60, 
6 = 5o — t cos 5o — (7 cos ((? + ao) — A cos (ff +ao) sin 6i, 

where /, g, h, G, and H are auxiliary quantities, called the Inde- 
pendent Star-NumberSf which are given in the American £}phem- 
eris and Nautical Almanac for every day of the year. In 
practice these numbers are to be taken from the Ephemeris. 
They depend upon the motions of the earth, but their derivation 
belongs to the domain of Spherical and Practical Astronomy, 
and cannot be taken up here.^ The corrections to ao and 69 
furnished by equations (4) are expressed in seconds of arc. 

* Chauvenet, Spherical and PracHeal Aatnmamyf vol. i., chap. zi. 
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The corrections for the diurnal aberration are 

I Aa = - 0".322 cos ^ cob (^ - ao) sec «o, 

(5) 1 

I A5 = - 0".322 cos ^ sin (^ - ao) sin 3o, 

where ^ is the latitude of the observer, and 9 — ao is the hour 
angle of the object at the time of the observation. The second 
of these corrections cannot exceed the small quantity 0'^322, 
and the first is also small unless 5o is near ^ 90^. 

111. Outline of the Lapladan Method of Detennining an Orbit. 
Before entering on the details which are necessary for the deter- 
mination of the elements of an orbit by either of the two methods 
which are in conmion use, a brief exposition of the general lines of 
argument used in them will be given. From these outlines the 
plan of attack can be understood, and then the bearings of the 
detailed investigations will be fully appreciated. 

In order to keep to the central thought suppose only three com- 
plete observations are available for the determination of the orbit. 
Let the dates of the observations be h, U, and U, and hence at 
these times the right ascensions and declinations of the observed 
body as seen from the earth are known. For the sake of definite- 
ness in the terminology let C represent the observed body revolv- 
ing around the sun, S, and observed from the earth E; (, 17, f the 
rectangular codrdinatee of C with respect to E; z, y, z the rectan- 
gular codrdinatee of C with respect to S; X, Y, Z the rectangular 
coordinates of S with respect to E; p the distance from -B to C; 
r the distance from StoC; R the distance from E to S. Then 

f = p cos^cosa = pX, 

(6) ' fi ^ p cos 6 sin a = p/*, 

f = p sin 6 = pv. 

The quantities X, m> &]^d v, which are the direction cosines of the 
line from £ to C^ are known at h, ti, and U. The distance p is 
entirely unknown. 

First Step. The first step is to determine the values of the 
first and second derivatives of X, m> ^y X, Y, and Z at some time 
near the dates of observation, say at tt. It will be sufficient at 
present to show that it can be done with considerable approxi- 
mation without discussing the best method of doing it. The 
value of the first derivative of X during the interval ti to tt averages 

Xll = . _ . f Digitized by VjOOQIC 
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and this is very neariy the value of X' at the middle of the interval 
unless X' happens to be changing very n^dly. The i^prozima- 
tion is better the shorter the intervd. In a similar manno' X^ 
is formed. When the interval tt — ti equals the int^val Is — d 
the value of X' at (t is very nearly 

x; = i[x;, + x;,]. 

If the intervals are not equal, adjustment for the disparity can of 
course be made. 

In a dmilar manner it follows from the definition of a derivative 
that the second derivative of X at ^, in case the two intervals are 
eqiud, is approximately 

• " Wz - h) • 

The first and second derivatives of m and v are given approximately 
by similar formulas, and it is to be understood that when the 
intervals are as short as they generally are in practice the i^>iHxnd- 
mations, especially as obtained by the more refined methods 
which will be considered in the detailed discussion, are very close. 
The American Ephemeris gives the values of X, Y, and Z for every 
day in the year, and from these data the values of their first and 
second derivatives can be found. As a matter of fact only the 
first derivatives of these coordinates will be required. 

Second Step. The second step is to impose the condition that C 
moves around S in accordance with the law of gravitation. It 
will be assumed that C is not sensibly disturbed by the attractions 
of other bodies. Hence its codrdinates satisfy the dififerential 
equations 

'— — ^ 



(7) 


tPy Jfc*y 
dP~ r»' 




dh lAs 


But it also follows from the relations of C, E, and S that 




X = p\ — X, 


(8) 


y^PH-Y, 




X — fiV — Zcigitized by Google 
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On substituting these expressions for x, y, and z in equations (7), 
they become 



(9) 



(pX)" - X" 



- ib*(pX - X) 



M' 



_ Y„ ^ - **(PM - Y) 



(py)" - Z" 



- h^jpp - Z) 



(10) 



MP 



But since E also revolves around S in accordance with the law 
of gravitation, it follows that 

Tr>' — 

-^ ~ w 

Therefore equations (9) become 

xp" + 2xy + [x" + ^] p . - ft.z [1 - 1 ], 
>" + Vp'+[M" + ^]p=-*»r[^-^], 

vp" + 2/p' + [/' +^]p = - i^z[^-y\. 

The imknown quantities in these equations are p", p', p, and r, 
the first three of which enter linearly. 

Third Step. The third step is to determine the distance of C 
from E and S by means of equations (10) and a geometrical 
condition which the three bodies must satisfy. In order to solve 
equations (10) for p, let 



(11) D^ 



The second form of the determinant D is obtained S^" mvttop^^ 



X, 


X', 


X" + ^ 




X, 


X', 


X" 


M, 


m', 


X" + **'' 


= 


M, 


m', 


m" 


", 


v', 


X"+^ 




V, 


^, 


v" 
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A:' 
the first column by -5 and subtracting the product from the third 

column. The determmant which is obtained by replacing the 
elements of the third cdiumn of D by the right member of (10) 

will also be needed. If the oonmion factor ^ ~ 3 i ^ omitted, 
this determinant is 



(12) 



- jfc« 



X, 


X', 


X 


/*. 


/, 


Y 


", 


"'. 


Z 



The determinants D and D\ involve only known quantities. 
The solution of equations (10) for p is 



(13) 



_ Di r 1 1 1 



To this equation in the two unknown quantities p and r must be 
added the equation 

(14) r* - p» + 2? - 2piJ cos ^, 

which expresses the fact that the three bodies C, S^ and E form a 
triangle. The angle ^ is the angle at E between R and p, and 
this equation also has only the imknowns p and r. The problem 
of solving (13) and (14) for p and r is that which constitutes the 
third step. The solution of this problem gives the coordinates 
of C by means of equations (8) which involve only p as an unknown. 
Fourth Step. The fourth step is the determination of the 
components of velocity of C. It follows from (8) that 

'x' = p'X + pX' - X\ 

(15) - y' = p'm + Pt^' - y, 

The only unknown in the right members of these equations is pf 
which can be determined from (10). The expression for it is 



'* ~ ^2D\_Rf r»J' 



(16) -j X, X, X" 

JD, = - fc» M, Y, /' 
V, Z, yf' 
Therefore «', y', and «' become known. Dgm^ed by Google 
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Fifth Step. The fifth and last step b to determine the elements 
of the orbit from the position and components of velocity of the 
body. This is the problem which was solved in chap. v. 

112. Outline of the Gaussian Method of Detennining an Orbit 

First Step. The first step in the Gaussian method is to impose 
the condition that C moves in a plane passing through S. Since 
jS is the origin for the coordinates z, y, and z, this condition is 

Axi + Byi + Czi^O, 

- Axt + Byt + Ca;, - 0, 

where ii, £, C are constants which depend upon the position of 
the plane of motion. The result of eliminating the unknown 
constants A, B, and C is the equation 

xi, yi, 2i 

(17) xj, yi, zt = 0. 

xi, yiy Zz 

The determinant (17) can be expanded with respect to the 
elements of the three columns giving the three equations 

' (y^t - ««yi)xi - (yiZi - Ziy9)xt + (yiZt - ziyt)xt = 0, 

(18) ' {x^i - z^z)yi - {xizz - zixz)yt + {xiZt - ZiXt)yz = 0, 

^ (xiyz - y^z)zi - (xiyg - yiXz)Zi + {xiyt - yiXt)zz = 0. 

Evidently these three equations are but different forms of the same 
one; but when the nine parentheses are determined from additional 
principles and Xi, xt, "> are expressed in terms of the geocentric 
codrdinates by (8), they become independent in the xmknowns 
Ply ps» and pi. The parentheses are the projections of twice 
the triangles formed by S and the positions of C taken in twos 
upon the three fundamental planes. Since in each equation the 
three areas are projected upon the same plane the triangles 
themselves can be used instead of their projections. If [1, 2], 
[1, 3], and [2, 3] represent the triangles formed by S and C at the 
times titt, titzf and tttt respectively, equations (18) become 

'[2,3]xi-[l,3]x, + [l,2]xg-0, 

(19) - [2,3]yi-[l,3]y2 + [l,2]y, = 0, 

[2, 3]«i - [1, Z]zt + [1, 2]zz - 0.^it-d by Google 
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Second Step. The second step consists in developing the ratios 
of the triangles as power series in the time-intervals. This is 
done by int^rating equations (7) as power series in the time- 
intervals, and then substituting the results for t = ^i, ^, it in the 
coefficients of (18) or (19). Inasmuch as these series are based 
upon equations (7) the condition that C shall move about S in 
accordance with the law of gravitation has been imposed. In 
order not to prolong the discussion at this point (for the details 
see Art. 127) the results will be given at once. For the purpose 
of simplifying the writing, let 



(20) 



(k(tt-ti) = $,, 
HU - t,) = Oi, 

. ffj = ffl + (?». 



In this notation the ratioe of the triangles [2, 3] and [1, 2] to [1, 3] 
are found to be 



(21) 



r t2.3i 

[1.3] 

[1.2] 
LI1,3] 



0*1 

0.L 



^^v-^* 

1 + >W^ + 



6 






Third Step, The third step consists in developing equations 
for the determination of pi, ps, and pi. The results of substituting 
equations (8) and (21) in (19) are 



(22) 



•■[ 



^6 r,» ^ 



+ e, 



[ 



"^6 r,» 



j(X«)i-Xi)-»,(X,p,-XO 
f • • 1 (X,Pi - X,) = 0, 



Oi [ 1 + 1^^^ + • • • ] (mipi - FO - «i(m.pi - ro 

+ «.[l+g^^^+- •](m«..-F,)=0, 

gi[i + ^ '''*~/'* + • • • ] (vipi - z.) - e*{ptPt - Zi) 



6 

+ 



..[ 



1 + 



1 Ot* - e,* 



6 r»» 



Digitized by 
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These equations involve the unknowns pi, ps, psi and rs, the first 
three of which enter linearly. Since rs enters only as it is multi- 
plied by the small quantities ^i*, B^, or B^y it mi^t be supposed 
that in a first approximation these terms could be neglected, after 
which pi, p2, and pz would be determined by linear equations. 
A detailed discussion of the determinants which are involved 
shows, however, that it is necessary to retain the terms in rs even 
in the first approximation. 

The solution of equations (22) for pt has the form 

(23) Ap, = P+^,, 

where A is the determinant of the coefficients of pi, ps, and ps, 
and P and Q are functions of the known quantities Xi, Xs, * --, 

Since S, E, and C form a triangle at U the quantities ps and ft 
satisfy the equation 

(24) r,« = p,« + fi,« - 2p,K, cos ^,. 

The solution of any two equations of (22) for pi and p% in terms 
of Ps and fs has the form 



(25) 






where M , Pi, P| are functions of known quantities, and Qi and Q% 
involve only rs as an xmknown. 

Fourth Step. The fourth step consists in determining pi and ps. 
The quantities ps and rs are found first by solving (23) and (24), 
which is exactly the same as the third step of the Laplacian 
method, and then pi and ps are given by (25). 

FifOi Step. The fifth step consists in determining the elements 
from the known positions of C at the times ti and tt. These two 
positions and that of C define the plane of the orbit without 
further work. Gauss solved the problem of determining the 
remaining elements by developing two equations involving only 
two unknowns. One equation was derived from the ratio of 
the triangle formed by S and C at ti and tt to the area of the 
sector contained between fi, fj, and the arc of the orbit described 
in the interval ^i^s* The other equation was derived from Eepler'fi[e 
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equation at the epochs ^i and tt. The formulas are oomplex, 
but the method of solving the two equations is a rapid process 
of successive approximations. After the equations are solved the 
elements are uniquely determined without any trouble. Later 
methods have been devised which avoid many of the compl^ties 
of that due to Gauss. 

I. The Laplacian Method of Detebioning Orbits. 
113. Determination of the First and Second Derivatives off fbt 
Angular Coordinates from Three Observations. It was found in 

the outline [Art. Ill] of this method of determining orbits that 
the first and second derivatives of the angular coordinates, or 
of the direction cosines X, m> &i^d v will be required. 
Let k(t — ^o) = r and then equations (7) become 

— — — £ 
dT«" r»' 



(26) 









^ dx , du 

Suppose X - xo, y = yo, 2 = 20, j- = xo, ^ = 



y^^dr 



zt' at 



r = 0. The solution of equations (26) can be expanded as powio' 
series in t which will converge if the value of t is not too great* 
They will have the form 



(27) 






. i/d;^\ 



nI\dT*/o 



+ 



where the subscript on the parentheses indicates that the deriva- 
tives are taken for t = 0. TTie second derivatives can be replaced 
by the right members of (26) for r = 0; the third derivatives can 
be replaced by the first derivatives of the right members of (26), 
and so on. All the derivatives in this way will be expressed in 
terms of Xo, j/o, Zo, Xq', y©', and Zo'. 

* For the determination of the exact realm of convergence see a paper l^ 
F. R. Moulton in The ABtroncmieal Jowmal, vol. 23 (1903)^)0 qIc 
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It is important to know for how great intervals the series (27) 
are of practical value. The limits are smaller the smaller the peri- 
helion distance and the greater the eccentricity, and moreover 
they depend upon the position of the body in its orbit at r = 0. 
For a small planet whose mean distance is 2.65, which is about 
the average for these bodies, and the eccentricity of whose orbit 
does not exceed 0.4, which is much greater than that of most of 
them, the series (27) always oonvei^e for an interval of less than 
160 days. If the orbit is a parabola whose perihelion distance is 
unity the series (27) converge if the interval of time does not 
exceed 54 days. Of course, the series are not of practical value 
in their whole range of convergence. In practice in the case of 
small planets an interval of 90 days is nearly always small enough 
to secure rapid convergence of (27), and in the case of the orbits 
of comets 20 days is rarely too great an interval. 

The codrdinates of the earth also are expansible as series of the 
form of (27), and the rapid convergence holds for very long 
intervals because of the small eccentricity of the earth's orbit. 
Hence it follows from equations (8) that p, X, Mi and v can be 
expanded as power series of the type of (27). The range of 
usefulness of these expansions is the same as that of the series 
for z, y, and z. 

It will be sufficient to consider the series for X because those 
in M ao^d V are symmetrically similar. The series for X for a 
general value of r and for n, rs, and rs, which correspond to 
<i, it, and tz respectively, are 

= Co + CiT +CiT» + •••, 



(28) 



Xi = Co + Cin + CiTi* + 
Xi = Co + CiTt + ctrf + 
Xi = Co + CiTz + Ciri« + 



where Co, Ci, Cs, * - - are constants. If these equations are termi- 
nated after the terms of the second degree the coefficients Co, Ci, 
and Cs are determined in terms of the observed quantities Xi, Xs, 
and Xi, and the time-intervals ri, n, and r%. If more observations 
are available more coefficients can be determined; the number 
which can be determined equals the ntunber of observations. 

The simplest way of expressing X in terms of r with known 
coefficients is to set equal to sero the eliminant of 1, Co, Ci, and Cs 
in (28), which is Digitized by Google 
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(29) 



X, 1, r, T* 

Xi, 1, n, n* 

Xi, 1, n, rf 

Xi, 1, ri, T^ 



= 0. 



The expansion of this detennmant with respect to the elements of 
the first column is 



(30) 
where 



AoX - AiXi + AiXi - AjXi = 0, 



Ao = 



1> n, 

1; Tl, 



ri' 



= — (n — ti)(ts — ti)(ti — Tt), 



and where Ai, iis, and At are obtained from Ao by permuting r 
with Ti, Ti, and n respectively. The determinant Ao is distinct 
from sero if ri, rs, and rs are distinct. Hence equation (30) 
becomes 



(t — Tt){T — Ts) 



(31) 



Xi 



(t - rt){T - Tl) 



(ti — Ti)(ti — T|) (ti - T|)(ti — Tl) 

I (r - TA)(r - tQ ^ 

(t| — Ti)(t| — Tl) 



Xt 



It follows from the form of (31) that this equation gives X 
exactly at n, n, and t»; for other small values of r it gives X ap- 
proximately. The exact value of X is given by an infinite series, 




the first equation of (28), within the range of its convergence. 
Geometrically considered this series defines a curve, marked C in 
Fig. 31. The second degree polynomial (31) defines another 
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curve Cf These two curves intersect at u, rs, and u, but in 
general do not intersect elsewhere. For small values of r the 
two curves nearly coincide, and the approximate value of X can 
be found from the poljmomial near the origin. 

The first and second derivatives of X are found from (31) to be 
given approximately by 

,, _ 2t~(t> + t,) ^ , 2r-(r> + Ti) 



(32) 



(ri — ti)(ti — Ti) * (ri — ts)(ti — ti) * 

I 2T-(ri + T») ^^ 
(ts — ri)(r» — Ti) *' 



X" = 



(ti — ri)(ri — Ts) 



Xi + 



(r% — ri)(Ti — Ti) 
X,. 



x = + 



:Xi 



(t8 — T|)(r8 — Tf) 

There are similar expressions in m &nd v. 

114. Determination of the Derivatives from more than Three 
Observations. If the observations were perfectly exact and 
near together, the more there were available the more exactly 
could X be determined for small values of r, and the more of its 
derivatives could be determined. Suppose there are four obser- 
vations. Then X is defined by a third degree poljrnomial analogous 
to (31) which reduces to Xi, X», Xs, and X4 f or t = n, ti, ts, and T4 
respectively. The explicit expression for X is 

(t — Tf)(T — T8)(t — u) 
(ti — Tf)(Ti — T|)(ti — T4)' 

(t — T8)(t ~ T4)(t — Ti) ^ 
(ti — u)(Ti — T4)(ti — Ti) 

I (t - T4)(t - Ti)(t - Tl) ^ 
(t| — T4)(Tt — Ti)(t| — tO ' 

. (t - Ti)(t - Tt){T - Ts) ^ 
(t4 — Ti)(t4 — Tf)(T4 — Ts) ' 

from which the first, second, and third, but not higher, derivatives 
can be found. 

It is obvious from this how to proceed for any number of obser- 
vations. The process is unique and does not become excessively 
laborious unless the number of observations is considerable. The 
number of derivatives which can be determined, at least approxir^ 
mately, is one less than the number of observations, but no 



(33) 
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derivative higher than the third will in any case be used. If the 
observations extend over a long period so that the convergence 
of (28) fails or becomes slow for the largest values of r, it is neces- 
sary to omit some of them in the discussion. Usuallyi owing to 
the errors in the observations, four or five will give X and its 
first two derivatives as accurately as any greater number. 

115. The Approximations in the Determination of tiie Values 
ot \ Hf V and their Derivatives. In the applications it is im- 
portant to know the character of the approximations which are 
made, and whether all the quantities employed are determined 
with the same degree of accuracy. It is obvious no exact numerical 
answers can be given to these questions because the orbits under 
consideration are undetermined. But it has been insisted that 
the values of r must not be too great in order that the series (28) 
shall converge rapidly. Consequently, the values of r at the 
times of the observations can be considered as small quantities, 
and the degree of the approximation can be described in terms 
of the lowest powers of the r^ which occur in the neglected terms. 
This ^ves a definite meaning to the order of approximation, and 
experience shows that it is a satisfactory measure of the accuracy 
of the results when the time-intervals are limited as described 
in Art. 113. 

Suppose first that only three observations have been nuule. 
The approximations in the determination of X and its derivatives 
arise from the fact that the higher terms of (28) are neglected. 
The coefficients Co, Ci, and 0% are determined by 



(34) 



4- 



Co + Cin + C2T1* = Xi — csn* — c^ti^ 

Co + CiTt + CfTt* = Xt — Ctrt* — C4Tt* — 



. Co + CiTz + CiTz* = X» — CfTs* — CiTz^ 



A — 



The errors of lowest degree in the r/ come from neglecting the 
terms in the right members which are multiplied by the unknown 
constant Cs. Let the errors be denoted by Aco, Aci, and Aci. 
Then 

C»ri* + CiTl* + • • • I Tl, Tl* 



1, 


n, 


ri* 




1, 


Tt, 


rf 


Ac«= — 


1, 


u, 


r,« 





Czrf + C«Tt* + 



-ct 



ri». 


Tl, 


ri« 




r»», 


Tl, 


T,» 


— Ci 

Digitize 


r**, 


T», 


r,» 





Tl*, Tl, n* 

T»S Tt, Tt* 
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and similar expressions for Aci and Acs. These determinants are 
easily reduced by the elementary rules for simplifying deter- 
minants, and it is found that 

' Aco «" — CMTiTfTt — CiTirvziTi + Tt + rt) + • • •, 

ACi « + CziriTt + TfTz + rzTi) 

(36) \ + din + TtKrt + tzKtz + tO + • • •, 

AC2 = — Cz(ti + T2 + Tz) 

— Ciiri* + rt* + rs* + nrt + tiTz + Tzn) + • • • . 

It follows from these equations that Co, Ci, and ct are determined 
up to the third, second, and first orders respectively. 

Now consider the first equation of (28). Since Ci is multiplied 
by T and Ct by r*, each of the first three terms in the series for X is 
determined up to the third order in the ry. On taking the first and 
second derivatives, it is seen that X' and X'' are determined up to 
the second and first orders respectively. Consequently, X in 
general is determined by the first terms of (28) more accurately 
than its first derivative, and its first derivative in general is 
determined more accurately than its second derivative. These 
facts must be remembered in the applications. 

116. Choice of tiie Origin of Time. The origin of time has 
not been specified as yet except that it has been supposed that it is 
near the dates of the observations so that ri, rs, and tz will be 
small. Any epoch to which satisfies this condition can be used 
as an origin, and the problem at once arises of determining what 
one is most advantageous. 

The choice of the origin of time which has been universally made 
is the date of the second observation. That is, U^tt and there- 
fore rt = 0. The value of X is exactly known at r = rt « 0, and 
the derivative of X at t » ^ is 

Xt' = ci + 2ctrt + • • • = ci, 

which is subject to the error Aci, which, by (35), is in this case 
CsTin. And similarly, the error in Xt" is Act = — Cz[ti + rj. 
The error in Xt' is of the second order while that in Xt'' is of the 
first order. In general, an error of the first order is more serious 
than one of the second order. But it should be noticed that 
when to ^ U the quantities ri and tz are opposite in sign; and if 
the intervals between the successive observations are equal, 
r J + X* "= and the error in Xt^' is also of the second order. Con« 
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sequently, when ^ = ^ it is advantageous to have the succenve 
observations separated by as nearly equal time-intervals as 
possible. But unfavorable weather and other circumstanced 
generally cause the observations to be unequally spaced. 

Suppose the epoch of the first observation is taken as the origin 
of time. The quantity Xi is exactly known. The error in Xi' b 
Aci » CtTfTt, which is of the second order as befwe, but is approxi- 
mately twice as great numerically as that in Xs' because rs now 
represents k times the whole interval between the first and third 
observations. The error in X/' is Acj = — Ct(rj + r>) which 
is much larger than before because n now depends on the whole 
interval covered by the observations, and because rt and rs in 
this case are both positive. It follows from this that it is not 
advantageous to use the time of the first observation as the origin 
of time; and for similar reasons the epoch of the third observatiiHi 
is to be rejected. 

The question now arises what should be taken for the orig^ 
of time when the epoch of the second observation is not midway 
between those of the other two. Since in general the error in X is 
only of the third order and that in X' is only of the second, while 
X^' is subject to an error of the first order, it is clear that the origin 
of time should be so chosen, if possible, as to make the first order 
error in X'^ vamsh. It follows from the second equation of (35) 
that this result will be secured if 

fri + Tt + Tn^ k{ti - to) + k{tt - fe) + k(tt - <•) = 0, 
t whence <o = i (h ^f- tj + U). 

The best choice of the origin ^f time is therefore given by the 
second of (36), and this value of lo becomes the date of the second 
observation when the successive observations are equally distant 
from one another. With this choice of to the errors in X' and X" 
are of the second order, while X is known up to the third order. 

117. The Approximations when tfiere are Four ObservatJoos. 

When there are four observations the equations which correspond 
to the last three of (28) are 

' Co + CiTi + CjTi* + ctn* = Xi — c«ri* + • • •, 

,^„. Co + CiTt + CiTi^ + czn^ = X2 - C4T2* A , 

Vo7) -{ 

Co + CiTs + Cjrs* + Czu* = Xt — drz^ + • • •> 

Co + C1T4 + CjT4* + CfTi* = Xiitrao n?jQk30g'l€: 
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The determinant of the coefficients of Cq, Ci, d, and Ct is 



1, 


ri. 


ri», 


1, 


Tt, 


rt\ 


1, 


rt, 


r?, 


1, 


Ti, 


U*, 



Tl' 



= (rt — Ti)(r» — ri){u — r^iu — tj) 
X (t4 — rt)(u — Ts), 



which is not zero since the dates of the observations are distinct. 
The errors of lowest order in Co, Ci, Ci, and Cs are determined 
from (37); when only the first terms in the right members are 
known they contain C4 as a factor. Let these errors be represented 
by Aco, Aci, Acs, and Acs; their orders in the r/ are required. The 
expression for Aco is 



Aco 



When the factors ri, rs, rz, and 74 are removed from this deter- 
minant it is identical with 6 except the colimms are permuted. 
Three permutations of columns bring it to the form of 6; hence 

(38) Aco = + C4TiTtTrri' 

The expression for Aci is 





ri\ 


Ti> 


ri\ 


-Ci 


•^«s 


rtf 


r^f 


d 


^»S 


T|, 


ri*, 




^4*, 


Uf 


u\ 



Aci 





1, 


n\ 


ri«, 


— Ct 


1, 


rt*, 


r^, 


S 


1, 


rt*, 


rf. 




1, 


U*, 


u\ 



T4« 



If rs is put equal to ri in this determinant it vanishes because then 
two lines become the same. Therefore it is divisible by n — ri. 
Similarly, it is divisible by rt — ri, u — n, r» — n, T4 — rt, 
and r4 — Ts; that is, it is divisible by 5. All the elements of each 
column are of the same degree; and since every term of the ex- 
pansion of a determinant has a factor from each column, the terms 
of the expansion are all of the same degree. The degree of this 
determinant is nine, because this is the sum of the degrees of its 
columns. Hence Aci is of the third degree because 5 is of the 
sixth degree. Moreover, it is symmetrical in ri, • • •, T4 because 
both 6 and the numerator determinant are symmetrical in these 
quantities. Each term of the expansion contains r/ only to the 
15 
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first degree because r/ occurs in the niunerator detenmnant to 
the fourth degree as the highest, and in 5 to the third d^ree. The 
numerical coefficient of each term in the expansion is the same, 
because of the symmetry, and it can be determined by the con- 
sideration of a single term. It is found by considering the product 
of the main diagonal elements that it is + 1- Analogous dis- 
cussions can be made for Acs and Acs, and it is found in this way 

that 

'Aci « — CilriTfTt + Tjr«T4 + T$rAri + T4TiTj], 

(39) - Acj = + CilriTt + TiTz + Tiu + Ttrs + nu + rtrj, 

^Act = — cJin + Tt + TZ + rj. 

It follows from (38) and (39) that when there are four obser- 
vations X, X^ X'^ and X'^' are determined up to small quantities 
of the fourth, third, second, and first order respectively. Ordi- 
narily X''' is not needed, though it becomes useful when the solution 
is double, as it may be, in determining which of them belongs to 
the physical problem. In this latter case it is advantageous to 
make Acs vanish by determining to so that 

Ti + ri + Tt -I- T4 = 0. whence 

If the solution of the problem is made to depend only on X, X', 
and X'^ it is most advantageous to choose to so that Acs shall 
vanish, for then all the quantities are determined up to the third 
order. This condition becomes 

riTt + Tiu + Tiu + Tiu + Ttu + TgTi * 0, whcnce 

(41) - «o* - 3(<i + tt + tt + t;)to + titt 

+ titz + tiU + Utz + Uk + tj4^0. 

The values of to determined by this quadratic equation are of 
no practical value unless they are real. The discriminant of the 
quadratic is 

9(^1 + tt + tt + tO^- 2^(titt + titz + <it4 + «« + «• + <A) 

* H - 3(<i - 1,)« + z(ti - tty + 3«i - uy 

+ 3(tt - tty + 3{t^ -U)* + 3«, - to* > a 

Therefore the solutions are always real, and are explidtiy 

(42) t^ - ^(^^ + <t + <t + <4) =*= Vg 



<*»' {;■: 
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In order to get a concrete idea of the nature of the results 
suppose the intervals between the successive observations are 
equal to T. Then (42) gives 

(43) to^iih + tt + tt + Q^l^llET. 

The first term on the right is the mean epoch of the observations, 
and the two values of to are at the distance } Vl5 T either side of 
this time. Since the interval between the mean epoch and 
t^ OT U ia ^T, it follows that to is between ti and tt and distant 
(i Vis — i)T = jr approximately from tt, or symmetrically situ- 
ated between tt and («. In practice it will be most convenient 
to choose to = tt or to = tt, for then X is given exactly, the coef- 
ficients of (33) are as simple as possible, and (41) is nearly satisfied. 
The discussion when there are five or more observations can be 
carried out in a similar manner. For each additional observation 
one additional coefficient in the series (28) can be determined, 
and those which were determined previously become known to 
one order higher in the r/. In each case one additional order of 
accuracy in the determination of X" can be secured by properly 
selecting to, but it is simplest to let to equal the date of the obser- 
vation which is nearest the mean epoch of all of the observations. 

118. The Fundamental Equations. The fundamental equations 
of the method of Laplace are (10), where X, m, "> X', fi\ v\ X", y.", v" 
are given by (31) and (32) and corresponding equations in /i and v. 
The solution of equations (10) for p, p\ and p" is 



(44) 



where 



(46) 
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These determinants are subject to small errors because of the 
fact that the higher terms of equations (28) have been ne^ected. 
After p and p' have been approximately determined correctioiis 
can be made for these omissions. The determinants are also sub- 
ject to small errors because they have been developed under the 
tacit assumption that the observations were made from the 
position of the center of the earth instead of from one or more 
points on its siuiace. After the approximate distances have 
been determined the observations can be corrected for the effects 
of the observer's position on the surface of the earth. 

119. The Equations for the Detennination of r and p. C(Hir 
sider the triangle formed by S^ E^ and C. Let ^ represent the 
angle at E and <p that at C. Then it follows that 




(46) 



flcos^ = X\+Y^ + Zv, 



R 



sin (^ + ^) 
sin ^ ' 



sm <p 



When equations (46) are substituted in the first equation of (44) 
the result is 



fisin^cos^+JBcos^ — -^^ I sin ^ 



Di? sinV 



In order to simplify this expression let 
"iV sin m =» fl sin ^, 



(47) 



^coem = Rcos^f 



Di 



J, - NDB? Bin* >(, ^ , 
* £)j jitizedb/LjOOgle 
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where the sign of N will be so cnosen that M shall be positive. 
With this determination of the sign of N the first two equations 
of (47) uniquely determine N and m, and the equation in <p becomes 
simply 

(48) sin* ^ = M sin (^ + m). 

The quantities Af and m are known and M is positive. 

Now consider the solution of (48) for <p. Since p =» 0, r = U 
is a solution of the problem, it follows from (48) that ^ « x — ^ 
is a solution of (48). This solution belongs to the position of the 
observer and is to be rejected. It follows from Fig. 32 that the <p 
belonging to the physical problem, which must exist if the compu- 
tation is made from good observations, satisfies the inequality 

(49) ^ < T - ^. 

The solutions of (48) are the intersections of the curves defined by 
the equations 



(50) iy^ = ^*'p> 

1 yt = M sm (^ + 



m). 



For m n^ative and near zero and M somewhat less than unity 
these curves have the relation shown in Fig. 33. 




Consider first the case where j^ is positive. Since both p and r 

must be positive, it follows from the first of (44) that in this case 
r>R. Since ^ is less than 180^, it follows from (47) that N is 
n^ative, and that m is in the third or fourth quadrant. 

In case m is in the fourth quadrant the ascending branch of 
the curve yt crosses the ^axis in the first quadrant, and, if Af < 1. 
the relations of the curves are as indicated in Fig. 33. If m is 
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near 180^ there are three solutions, <pi, <pt, and <pz, one of which 
is IT — ^ and belongs to the position of the observer. If ^s =" x — ^^ 
both 91 and <pt fulfill all the conditions of the problem and it can 
not be determined which belongs to the orbit of the observed body 
without additional information. However, it might happen that 
ipi would give so great values of r and p that it would be known 
from practical observational considerations that the body would 
be invisible; it would be known in this case that <pi, which would 
give a smaller r, belongs to the physical problem. If 92 « x — ^, 
it follows from (49) that q>i belongs to the problem. The case 
91 = X — ^ cannot occur for then the physical problem could 
have no solution. If, for a fixed M, the ascending branch of the 
curve ys moves to the right the roots 91 and tpt approach coinci- 
dence; and as it moves farther to the right 9s alone remains real. 
This case, which corresponds to m far from 180^ in the fourth 
quadrant or in the third quadrant, cannot arise, for then the 

problem would have no solution. Therefore, if -jris positive, then 

r > Rffnisinihe fourth quadrant, and there are one or two possible 
solutions of the physical problem according as iptor fpt equals x — ^. 

Now suppose -jT is negative. In this case r < R and m is in 

the first or second quadrant. If m is in the first quadrant the 
descending branch of the curve y% crosses the 9-axis in the second 




Fig. 84. 

quadrant, and for a small m and Af < 1 the relations are as shown 
in Fig 34. In this case the solution of the problem is unique or 
double according as <ptOT <p% equals x — ^. If m is in the second 
quadrant the descending branch of the curve ys crosses the ^-axis 
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in the first quadrant, <pt and fpz are not real, and the problem has 
no solution. Therefore, if -^ i^ negative, then r KBjiniainthe 

first guadrani, and there are one or two possible solutions of the 
physical problem according a^ tptor ip% equals x — ^. 

120. The Condition for a Unique Solution. The soluticm of 

the physical problem is unique whether -^ is positive or negative 

if ^ = T — ^, and otherwise it is double. Suppose ^ « x — ^ + c, 

where c is a small positive number. When -^ is positive, it is 

seen from Fig. 33 that if ^ = x — ^ the diflference yi — yi is 

positive for ^ = ^ + €; and, when -^ is negative, it is seen from 

Fig. 34 that yi — yt is negative for ^ « ^i + c = x — ^ + «• 

It follows from (50) that yi and y% can be expanded as power 
series in € when ^ = x — ^ + c. The first two terms of the 
difference are 

yi-y%^ [sin* (x - ^) - M sin (x - ^ + m)] 
(51) + [4sin»(x - ^) cos(x - ^) 

— M cos (x — ^ + m)]c + • • • . 

The term independent of € is zero because 9 » x — ^ is a solution 
of (48). A reduction of the coefficient of c by equations (47) 
and (48) gives 

yi-tft--;^[l + 5giC0S^Jc+--. 

Therefore the condition that the solution of the physical problem 
shall be unique is 



(52) 



i[i+^;coB^]>o if §>o, 



This function is completely determined by the observations, and 
consequently it is known without solving (48) whether the solution 
of the problem is unique or double. 
The limit of the inequalities (52) is 

3D 

(53) 1 + ^ cos ^ = 0. Digi,,3, by Google 
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On eliminating cob ^ and -jr by the first equations of (44) and 
(46), it is found that 
(54) p« 



'■+i?>- 



The minimum value of the right member of this equation, con- 
sidered as a function of r, is zero; therefore for each value of r 
there is a unique positive value of p. All points defined by pairs 
of values of r and p which satisfy (54) are on the boundary of the 
regions where the inequalities (^52) are satisfied. These boundary 
surfaces are evidently siuiaces of revolution aroimd the line 
joining the earth and the sun. The section of these surfaces by a 
plane through the line SE is shown in Fig. 35.* 




Fig. 35. 

The surfaces defined by (54) divide space into four parts, two 
of which in the diagram are shaded, and two of which are plain. 
The function (52) has the same sign throughout each of these 
regions and changes sign when the boimdary surface is crossed 

* This figure was first given by Charlier, MeddelaruU-fr&n Lunds ObtervO' 
tonum, No. 45. ' '^^^ ^^ ^OOg 
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at any ordinary point. This is a special case of a general propo- 
sition which will be proved. 

Suppose Xo, yo, 2o is an ordinary point on the surface defined by 
fipi^y y> ^) = 0. Consider the value of F at Xo + Ax, yo + Ay, 
2o + A2, where Ax, Ay, and Az are small. The value of the function 
at this point is 

F(xo + Ax, yo + Ay, 2o + ^) 

= F(xo, yo, «o) + -^ Ax + —Ay + — A? + • • •. 

The first term in the right member of this equation is zero because 
Xoy yo> Zo \a on the surface. Now suppose the point xo + Ax, • • • 
is on the perpendicular to the surface at xo, yo> z^ Then 



dF 
T 
Ax = 



^ai 



dF 

dF 
T 



PdF 



where p is the distance from Xo, yo, 2o to Xo + Ax, y© + Ay, Zo + Az, 
because the factors by which p is multiplied are the direction 
cosines of the normal to the surface. On one side of the siuiace p 
is positive, and on the other side it is negative. The expressicm 
for the value of the function F at the point x© + Ax, • • • becomes 

F(xo + Ax, yo + Ay, 2o + A2) 



^mM^hmw^'- 



For p very small the sign of the function is determined by the 
sign of the first term on the right whose coefficient is not zero. 
Since Xo, yo, Zo is by hypothesis an ordinary point of the surface, 
not all of the first partial derivatives of F are zero, and conse- 
quently the sign of the fimction changes with the change of sign 
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of p. That isy the function changes sign when the surface for 
which it is zero is crossed; and it does not change sign at any 
other finite point because the function is continuous. 

In order to find in which of the four regions of Ilg. 35 the solu- 
tion is unique, and in which it is double, consider a point on the 
line SE to the left of E. At such a point r ^^ p + R, 4^ ^ w, and 
it follows that 

l+3D^eos^=l-?^«l« ^^ + ^)' 

which is clearly negative for p very large. Since in this case 

r > R it follows that 77 > 0, N <0 and the first inequality 

of (52) is the one under consideration. Since the inequality is 
satisfied the solution of the problem is unique if the observed 
body is in the imshaded area to the left of E. If the surface is 
crossed into the larger shaded area at a point for which r > R 
the function changes sign while the sign of N is unchanged. Then 
the first inequality of (52) is not satisfied and the solution of the 
ph3rsical problem is double. In this region the function (53) is 
positive and N h negative. If the surface is crossed into the 
smaller imshaded area the function (53) becomes negative, N 
becomes positive, and the second inequality of (52), which is now 
in question, is satisfied. Therefore the solution is unique in tlus 
imshaded area. It is shown similarly that it is double in the 
smaller shaded area. 

121. Use of a Fourth Observation in Case of a Double SdutioiL 

Suppose ^« » T — ^ so that there are two solutions of (48) which 
correspond to the conditions of the physical problem. One 
method of determining which solution actually belongs to the 
physical problem, in case there are four observations, is obviously 
to develop (48), using the fourth observation instead of one of 
the original three. In general, this will make the result unique. 
A better method of resolving the ambiguous case can be devel- 
oped from equations (44). Eliminate r from the second and 
third equations of (44) by means of the first. The results are 



P" 



^»L ^ Digitized^yUOOgk 
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The derivative of the first of these equations is 

p" = P'p + Pp' = (P' + P')p, 
which equated to the right member of the second equation gives 

(65) Dt'-^ + Dp^ Di(P' + P»). 

Since this equation is linear p is uniquely determined unless D is 
zero. The determinant D will be examined in Art. 124. Equa- 
tion (55) must be based upon not less than four observations, for 
P' involves X'", fi'", and v'" which cannot be determined, even 
approximately, from three observations. 

122. The limits on m and M. In an actual problem of the 
determination of an orbit the constants m and M are subject to 
the condition that equation (48) shall have three real roots between 
and w. The limits imposed by this condition can be determined 
from the conditions that it shall have double roots; for, suppose 
M is fixed and that m varies. In the first case, represented in 
fig. 33, there are three real solutions of (48) until, the curve ys 
moving to the right, tpi and ipt become equal; and in the second 
ease, represented in Fig. 34, there are three real solutions of (48) 
until, the curve yi moving to the left, <pt and <pt become equal. 
The two cases are not essentially different for tpi in the first case 
corresponds exactly to ^s in the second. Similarly, if m remains 
fixed and M , starting from a small value, increases there are three 
real solutions of (56) until either <pt and tpt or <pi and ^s, in the 
first and second cases respectively, become equal. When the 
limits are passed for which two values of tp which satisfy (48) 
are equal, there is only one real solution between and x. 
The conditions that (48) shall have a double root are 

I sinV = Af sin (^ + m), 

I 4 sin* ^cos^ = Afcos(^ + m). 
The solution of the quotient of these equations for tan ^ is 

(57) fan ^=. -3^ V9~16tan>m 

2 tan m 

It follows at once that m is subject to the condition 

9 - 16 tan* m ^ 

in order that the double root shall be real. Hence 

(68) ^ 323^ 8' 5 m ^ 360^ _^ ^ m ^ 36^ 5^^ed by Google 
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the first range for m belonging to the first case, represented in 
Fig. 33, and the second to the second case, represented in fig. 34. 

For each m there are two values of tp defined by (57) between 
and T. In the first case, in which tan m is negative, tan ^ is 
positive whether the upper or the lower sign is used before the 
radical, and it .is smallest when the upper sign is used. Therefore 
the value of tp defined by (57) when the upper sign is used is thai 
one for which 91 = ^ in Fig. 33, and the one detennined when 
the lower sign is used is that one for which <pt '^ ipz. Wh«i m has 
the limiting value for which the radical vanishes ipi = ^t — ^ 
The discussion is analogous in the second case in which tanm 
is positive. 

The limiting values of <p, defined by (57), which correspond to 
therlimiting values of m as given in (58), are respectively 

(59) ip = 116^ 34', ^ = 63^ 26', 

and for both of these values of <p the value of M defined by (56) 
is M = 1.431. This is the maximum M for which (48) can have 
three real roots between and x. In order that the three roots 
shall be real for this M the value of m must be 36^ 62^ or 323^ 8', 
and the three roots are then equal. 

Consider the first case and suppose m starts from 323^ 8' and 
increases to 360*^. The two values of <p defined by (57) start 
from 63** 26'. One goes to and the other to 90^ The two 
corresponding values of M start from 1.431, and one goes to 
and the other to unity. For each value of m between the limits 
(58) there are two limits between which M must lie in order that 
(48) shall have three real solutions. In constructing a table of 
the solutions of (48) depending on the two independent parameters, 
Af and m, these limits should be observed in order to reduce the 
work as much as possible. 

123. Differential Corrections. Suppose the approximate solu- 
tion of (48) has been found from the graphs of yi and y%, or by 
numerical trials, or from the tables of the roots of this equation. 
Let 90 represent the approximate solution and ^0 + A^ the exact 
solution. The problem is to find A^. 

Let 

(60) sin* ^0 — Af sin (^0 + m) = iy, 

where 17 will be a small quantity if <po is an approximate solution 
of (48). If ^0 + A^ is substituted in (48) in place of fp, the result 
expanded as a power series in A^ becomes^^^^ ^ GooqIc 
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— 1? = [4 sin' ^0 cos ^0 — Af cos (^0 + m)]A<p + [ ] (A^)* + • • •. 

This power series can be inverted, giving A^ as a power series in 17. 
The result is 

(61) Au> = 11.5 hflii*H • 

4 sm* ^0 cos ^0 — Af cos (^0 + m) ^ 

The only exception is when the coefficient of A^ in the power 
series in A^ is zero. This is the second of equations (56), the 
conditions for a double root. In this case the expression for A^ 
proceeds in powers of =*= V^. In practice difficulty arises if the 
coefficient of A<p is small without being zero, for then <po must be 
very close to the true value of <p before the method of dififerential 
corrections can be applied. 

The higher tenns of (61) can be computed without any difficulty, 
but they rapidly become more complex. It is simpler in practice 
to neglect them and to repeat the process with successive improved 
values of <po> 

It is possible to develop a more convenient method for com- 
puting the differential corrections by making use of the fact that 
the work is done with logarithms. After m and M have been 
computed from the observational data the approximate solution 
of (48) can be determined from the diagram. The curve yi can 
be drawn accurately once for all. The better known sine curve, 
in this case flattened or stretched vertically by the factor M, can 
be drawn free hand with sufficient accuracy to enable one to get a 
very approximate estimate of the value of tp. Let it be ^o* The 
logarithms of the right and left members of (48) will be computed 
and they will of course be found to be unequal. Let 
4 log sin ^0 — log Af — log sin (^0 + in) = €. 

In the successive approximations only the first and third of these 
logarithms will be changed. The tables give the logarithms of 
the trigonometric functions. Let the tabular difference for the 
logarithm of sin <po and sin (^0 + ^<p) be ci, where B<p is some 
convenient increment to <pof and let et be the corresponding tab- 
ular difference for sin (^0 + fn). These quantities are taken down 
from the margins of the tables when the logarithms of sin ^0 and 
sin (^0 + m) are taken out. Then the correction A<p is given by 
the equation 

where the result is expressed in the units used for itp. Tlm^ 
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method is so convenient in practice that a very few minutes suf- 
fices in any case to find the solution of (48) with all the accuracy 
which may be desired. In the first approximation, where the 
error is in general large, one d^ree could be taken for Btp. In the 
later approximations 10^' is a convenient increment because the 
tabular differences of the logarithms for differences of 10'' are 
given on the margins of the tables.* 

124. Discussion of the Detenninant D. The determinant D, 
equation (45), enters into the determination of the constants M 
and m, and the solution becomes indeterminate in form if it is sere 
Consequently it is important to find under what circumstances 
it vanishes. 

Suppose the determination of the orbit is being based on only 
three observations. Then the values of X, X', and X", which occur 
in D, are given by (31) and (32). There are corresponding 
expressions for m, m'> m"; ^, ^', ^"- After they are substituted in 
(45) the determinant D can be factored into the product of two 
determinants. In order to simplify the notation let 

(t - rf)(r- Ts) p _ (r - ri)(r - r») 

(ri - rt) (n - r.) ' "^^ (r, - ri)(r, - r.) ' 



Pi 



(63) 



p ^ (r - ti)(t - Tt) 
(u — ri) (n — r j) ' 



and denote the derivatives of these functions with respect to 
by accents. Then 

^ D =. AiA,, 



(64) 



Pi, P;, PT 

p„ p;, p; 
p., p;, K 



Ai = 



As 



Consequently D can vanish only if Ai or As is zero. 

* The solution of (4S) depends on the two parameters M and m; if there were 
but one the relations between it and p could easily be tabulated. In spite at 
the two panuneters Leuschner has extended a table originany due to Oppolier 
from which the solution can be read directly with considerable approxiinatioD. 
It is table xvL in the third (BuchhoU) edition of Elinkerfues' ThsoreHtdis 
Attranomu, 



Xi, 


Xs, 


X, 


Ml, 


A*i, 


M» 


^U 


^1, 


^9 
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It will be shown first that Ai is a constant which is distinct from 
xero. Since it is formally of the third d^ree in r, necessary and 
Buffici^it conditions that it shall be independent of r are that 
Ai' B for all values of r. The derivative of a determinant is 
the sum of the determinants which are obtained by replacing suc- 
cessively the columns of the original determinant by their deriva* 
tives. Hence Ai' is a sum of three determinants. Since the 
derivative of the first colmnn is identical with the second column, 
the first of these determinants is zero for all values of r. Since 
the derivative of the second column is identical with the third, 
the second determinant is zero. The derivative of the third 
column is zero, and therefore the third determinant is zero. 
Hence A/ is identically zero and Ai is a constant. Its value, 
which is easily found for r = 0, is 





rir«. 


Tt + r«. 


1 




2 


r«ri, 


rs + Ti, 


1 






riri. 


Ti + rj, 


1 





(65) Ai - ^^^ _ ^^j,^^^ _ ^^y^^^ _^ ^^j, 

^ 2 

(ri — ri)(r8 — rt){u — ri) * 

This determinant is distinct from zero and independent of the 
choice of the epoch ^ 

In order to interpret As multiply the first, second, and third 
columns by pi, ps, and ps respectively. Then, in the notation of 
equations (6), the determinant As becomes 



PiPsptAs = 



The right member of this equation is numerically the expres- 
sion for six times the volume of the tetrahedron formed by the 
earth and the three positions of C with respect to E. The volume 
of this tetrahedron is zero only if the three positions of Clie in a 
plane passing through the fourth point E. This, of course, is 
referring the position of C to £ as an origin. A simpler way of 
expressing the same result is, (he determinant As (and therefore D) 
is zero only if the three apparent positions of C as observed from E 
lie on an arc of a great circle. 
It follows from (44) that if D is zero, Di and Dt are also zeik 



ft, 


«», 


1. 


Vl, 


Vt, 


Vt 


fl, 


ff, 


f. 
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unless A «B r. In general, the expressions for p and p! become 
indeterminate when D is zero, and they are poorly determined 
when D is small. One ease in which As and /> are always zero is 
that in which C moves in the plane of the earth's orbit. But in 
this case there are only four elements to be determined, and since 
each observation gives a single coordinate (the longitude) four 
observations are required. 

An expression for Ai can be obtained by means of equations (6). 
After some simple reductions it is found that 

As =" cos di cos ds cos 58[sin (as — a\i tan h% 
(66) 

+ sin (at — as) tan 5i + sin (ai — ai) tan 5s]- 

125. Reduction of the Determinants Di and Ds. The expres- 
fflons for />! and Ds, equations (45), become as a consequence of 
equations (31) and (32) and corresponding expressions for m> m'> f^t 
and v' 

PiXi + P«Xs + PiX., PAi + Ps'Xs + Pa'X,, 

I>1 = - PiMi + PiMf + PiM», PiVi + Pf'Mi + P/ms, 

Fivx + Pjvi + PsV3, PiVi + PsVs + P»V,, 

PiXi + PsXs + P,X„ P/'Xi + Ps^Xs + P/'X,, 

D« = + PiMi + P«Mi + PiMi, Pi'Vi + Pi"mi + P/Vi, 

Pivi + Psvs + P.i'a, Pi"vi + Ps'Vs + P,'V„ 

If the first column of Di is multiplied by -^ and subtracted 

from the second column, the result is 

P*. (Pi'P,-PiP,OXi + (P,'P,-PJ',OX„ Zl 
Pm, (Px'P,-P,P,Omi + (P»'P,-P»P,Omi, K 

p„ (Pi'P, - PiPiOi-i + (P,'P, - Pj'.Oi'i. z 

P* = PiXi + P,\, + P^, 
P^=PiMi + PjM«+Pv«», 

LP, = Pin +Pt»^ + Pin. 
This determinant is the sum of the two determinants 

P,Xi + P,X„ {P^P^ - PxPt')\i + (P.'Pz - P J>,')X„ X 
PiMi + Ptf»., (Pi'P. - P,P,')mi + (P.'P, - P^.Omi, y 
Pifi + Ptyt, (Pi'P, - PiP.On + (P»'PGe(S^iO»'t, Z 



X 
Y 
Z 
X 
Y 
Z 



l_ 
P. 



where 



Pa 
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and 



2sai 



X,, (P/P, - PiP.OXi + (P,T, - P.P,OXf, X 

M3, (Pi'P, - PiPaOMi + (P2T, - PjPiOmi, Y . 

1^3, (Pi'P, - PiPaO^i + (P2'P, - PtP,0^«, Z 

The terms in Xs, Ms, &i^d fs can be eliminated in a similar manner 
from the second column of the first of these determinants. Then 
each of the determinants is the sum of two others, and the reduced 
expression for Di becomes 



Di = - (PiPs' - Pi'P.) 



- (P J>,' - P,T,) 



- (P.Pi' - PnTO 



The coefficients of these determinants are needed for r >« 0. It 
is found from (63) that 



Xi, 


x„ 


z 


Ml, 


ft*, 


Y 


»'i. 


"t, 


z 


Xt, 


x„ 


X 


M«, 


Ml, 


Y 


"J. 


"», 


Z 


Xi, 


Xi, 


X 


M», 


Ml, 


Y 


"«, 


"1, 


Z 





PlPl Pi Pi "= /" V / X / V , 

(ri - ri)(r3 - Ttiiji - n) 




PiPt' - P,T, = ^ 


+ ri* 




1 - ti)(t3 - r2)(T, - n) ' 




PiPi' - P/Pi = ^- 


+ r2« 




1 — ri)(r« — ri)(T8 — ri) ' 


Then the 


expression for Di reduces to 




r 


Xi, X2, X 




Xj, Xa, X 




».--v' 


Ml, M2, 1^ 
J'l, vt, Z 


P 


M2, M8, Y 
Vtj Vl, Z 


(67) . 




Xs, Xi, X 






P 


M8, Ml, i^ 
J's, J'l, Z 


, 




.P = (r,- 


ri)(r, - 


- rO(T 


,-T.^ 
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In a amilar maimer the expression for Da reduces to 



n _2t, 
Dt-y 



(68) 



2ri 



Xi, Xi, X 
Ml, M«i Y 

Xj, Xi, X 

Ml, Ml, Y 



Xt, 


x», 


X 


M«, 


Mt, 


Y 


"»! 


"1. 


z 



+ 



2rt 



Each of the determinants in the expressions for Di and Dt can 
be developed in a form similar to (66). 

126. Correction for the Time Aberration. Since the velocity 
of light is finite, the body C at any instant is apparently where it 
was at some preceding instant. This introduces a slight error in 
the data which must be corrected, if accurate results are desired, 
after the approximate distances have been determined. Since the 
velocity of light is very great and the apparent motions of the 
heavenly bodies are in general slow, it will not be necessary to 
know the distance of C with a high degree of accuracy in order to 
correct for the finite velocity of light. 

Let Elf Etj and E% be the positions of the observer at (i, t%^ 
and ^8 respectively. Let the observed directions of C at these 




Fig. 36. 

epochs be EiC^ EtC%j and EtC%. In the time required for the 
light to go from C to ^ the former will have moved forward in its 
orbit to the positions pi, ps, and pt, which are its true places at 
the epochs ^i, U, and t%. If the distances are known the observed 
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coordinates can easily be corrected for these slight motions; but 
this changes all the observed data of the problem and makes it 
necessary to recompute all the determinants. 

A second method, which is more convenient in practice, is to 
correct the times of the observations. The body C passed through 
the points Ci, d, and d, not at ^i, U, and ^t, but at these epochs 
diminished by the time required for light to move from Ci, C2, 
and Ci to Ei, E%j and E% respectively. In order to make these 
corrections to the epochs it is necessary to know EiCi = pi, 
J?iCi = P2, E%C% = p8. It will be supposed that (48), (46), and 
(44) have been solved and that p and p' are known. Then the 
values of pi, ps, and ps are given with sufficient approximations for 
present purposes by 

Pi = P + pVi, 

Pi = P + p'ri, 

Pi = p + pVf 

Let V represent the velocity of light. Then the epochs at 
which C was at Ci, Cs, and Cs are 



(70) 



A ^1 (p + P^Tl) 

n - An = n - p? = n y , 

A Pt (p + pV») 
n - An « n - ^ = n y — , 

A P« (p + pV») 
n — An = T8 — -p? = ri y — . 



Now consider the correction to 2), Di, and Ds. In D only the 
factor Ai is altered. But in the applications only the ratios of 
D to Z>i and Ds are used, and the latter contain Ai as a factor. 
Therefore the only change required is to replace ri, n, and ti 
by n — Ari, n — Arj, and t% — Arj respectively in the numerators 
of the coefficients of the determinants in (67) and (68). 

127. Development of x, y^ and z in Series. In order to deter- 
mine the corrections which should be added to X' and X", so as 
to determine the elements of the orbit with greater accuracy, it is 
necessary to have x, y, and z developed as power series velt^ These 
quantities satisfy the differential equations ' ''^' '^ v^OOgle 
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(71) 



dT»~ 


r« 


-tix, 


dPy_ 
dr* 




-vy 


dr*" 


2 


— vz. 



{"-ly 



It is shown in the theory of differential equations that the solu- 
tions of differential equations of this type are expansible as power 
series of the form 

f X = xo + xt!r + Jxc^T* + Ja:o"V + Axo« V + yiiraJoV + • • • , 
y = 1^0 + yoV + iyo' V + ii^o'' V + AVo* V + Tb yoV + . • • , 

It is found from (71) and its successive derivativeB that 

Xo = — tio 35o ~" tio-Co 9 

(72) ■«««' = (- «o" + tto»)«» - 2tto'«o', 

xo' = (- tto'" + 4u««oO«o - (3t*o" - «o*)«o'. 

The coefficients of the series for y and t <Mer only in that y^ y^ 
and zo, ^o' appear in place of xt, xq respectively. Therefore 

'x =fxo + gxo', 

y'^fy» + gyo, 

« = /2o + gzo', 

/ = 1 - Kr* - Wt* - A(Uo" - tt,»)T« 

-TiT(«o'"-4«««oOr»+---, 
Ly = r - ft*,^ - i^'r* - TiT(3«o" - ««»)r» + •••. 
In order to have/ and g in a form for practical use the derivatives 
of u must be expressed in terms of Xo, j^o. 2o> Xo', yo', and Zn. La- 
grange has done this very elegantly by introducing p and q by the 
equations 



(73) ■ 



(74) 






Then it is found that 
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«'= _3dr^_3J_Af^_g^ 



r*dT 



r*2r dr 



, . 1 d»f* 1 dr* dr _ . 

1 dV dr , 1 <Pr» . 

9 =-Hd?d;+2^d;^=-«p-2p«. 

By means of these equations and their successive derivatives the 
coefficients in the series for/ and g can be expressed as polynomials 
in u, Pf and q. The expressions for / and g become 

f / = 1 - hhr* + h^oPoT* + ^(Suoqa - 15tioPo* + t*o*)T* 

+ i(7woPo* - SwoPogo - U(?po)7* + • • •, 

g = T - JwoT* + iuopor* + tH(9^Mo - 45i^po* 

The derivatives of Xj y, and z can be determined from equations 
(73) and (75). For example 



(75) 



(76) 






128. Confutation of the ffig^er Derivatives ci X^ fi^ v. The 
values of X, X^ and X" determined by equations (31) and (32) are 
only approximate because d, df • - • were unknown. But after 
the higher derivatives become known these coefficients are obtain- 
able, and the approximate values can be corrected. 

The third derivatives of equations (8) are 



(77) 



/"X + 3p'V + 3pV + pX'^ 



+ X'' 



p"V + 3p'V + 3pV' + P/" = !/"' + F''^ 

y"v + 3p'V + 3pV' + pp'" = z"' + Z'". 

The left members of these equations involve the four unknowns 
p'"f X'", fi'", and f'", the first and second derivatives having 
been determined approximately by equations (31), (32), and (44); 
but the unknowns are not independent because X, m^ ^9 <^d their 
derivatives satisfy the relations 

rX« + /i* + i^-l, 

XX' + mm' + w' = 0, 

XX'' + /xm" + w." + X'* + m'* + !''• = 0, 
.XX'" + mm"' + yy'" + 3(X'X" + mV + v'v^T^^^^^ 
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Consequently if equations (77) are multiplied by X, My And p 
respectively and added, the result is 

P'" = Sp'CX'* + m'* + /*) + 3p(XV' + mV + I'VO 

which uniquely defines p"\ Then X'", fi'", and /" are deter- 
mined by (77) because z"\ y'", z'" are given by (76) and X'", 
y", and Z'" can be found from the Ephemeris. 

The quantities X*^, m*""* ai^d v*^ can be computed in a dmilar 
way by taking the derivatives of (77) and reducing by means of 
the relations among X, M; ^^d v. 

129. Improvement of the Values of x, y» z^ a/» y', z^. After 
D, Di, and Dt have been found from (65), (66), (67), and (68) 
equation (48) can be solved, and then x, y, z and their first deriv- 
atives can be determined from (8) and their first derivatives. 
These results are only approximate because of the errors to 
which X, fjLf Vj \', ii'j and v' are subject, and the problem is to 
correct them after X'", m'", • • • have been determined. 

It follows from the first equation of (28) that 

c, =iX'^ C4 = AX^ 

Then equations (35) give 

' ACo = — iX''Vir2Tt — t*^X*ViT2T8(Ti + Tj + Tj) + * * * , 
ACl = + \\"\Tirt + TtTi + Tin) 

+ AX*^(ri + rt){rt + u){rt +r,) + ...^ 

Acs - - iX'''(ri + r, + T,) 

- AX'^(n» + r,» + ri* + Tir, + r,r, + r,ri) + • • •. 

and the expression for X becomes 

,^^, X = Co + Aco + (Ci + Aci)r + (Cj + Ac«)t* 
(79) 

where Coy Ci, and Ci are the approximate values of the co^cients 
of the series which are obtained from (31) and (32) by putting 
T equal to zero. There are corresponding equations for ^ and v. 
With these more nearly correct values of X, X', X", • • • , the de- 
terminants D, D], and D^ are computed from (45), tp is determined 
from (48), p and p' from (44), and x, y, 2, x\ y', 2! from (8) and 
their first derivatives. Then still higher derivatives of X, m, r can 
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be computed and still more nearly exact values of X, X^ and X'' 
determined, or the elements can be determined from x, y, z, x\ 
I/', 2! by the methods of chap. v. 

There are two principal objections to the method of Laplace. 
One is that it is necessary to recompute all determinants and 
auxiliaries at each stage of the approximation, each of which 
costs a very considerable amount of labor. The other is that 
the method depends upon the motion of the observer through the 
equations by means of which Z", 7'', and Z" were eliminated 
from (9). Obviously all that is really fimdamental in the problem 
is that C shall have been observed from definite known places 
and that it shall move about the sun in accordance with the law 
of gravitation. 

130. The Modifications of Harzer and Leuschner. The 

method of Laplace for determining orbits has not been found 
very satisfactory in practice. The reason seems to be that the 
conditions that the first and third observations shall be exactly 
satisfied are not directly imposed as they are, for example, in the 
method of Gauss. To remedy this defect Harzer proposed* the 
plan of so determining x, j/, 2, a;', y', z* by differential corrections, 
after their approximate values have been found, that the three 
observations shall be exactly fulfilled. If more than three obser^ 
vations are imder consideration, they cannot in general be exactly 
satisfied, and the adjustments are then made by the method of 
least squares. 

It will be sufiScient here to sketch the method of making the dif< 
ferential corrections. The right ascensions and declinations are 
expressed in terms of the co5rdinates and components of velocity 
at U by 

pK =fxo + gxo' + X, 

PM =fyo + gyo+Y, 

.pv =^fzo + gzo' + Z, 

which are obtained by substituting equations (73) in equations (8). 
The right ascension and declination enter through X, n, and v of 
equations (6). The result can be indicated 

I a = F{xQy I/O, Zoj Xo\ l/o', 2oO, 

d = G{xo, yo, Zo, xo', yo', «oO- 

^ Aitnmonmche NachrichUn, Nob. 3371-2 (1806). y^OOgle 
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From these equations the variatioDS in a and h, which are the 
known differences between the observations and the approximate 
theory , are expressed in terms of the variations in Xoi •••, «o', which 
are required. The relations are 

dF ^ , aF ^ , dF ^ , dF ^ ,,dF . ,,dF . , 

In forming the partial derivatives it must be remembered that 
Xof • • • , Zf/ enter through / and g as well as explicitly. When these 
equations are written for three dates they become equal to the 
number of arbitraries, viz., Axo, • • • , Azo', and consequently deter- 
mine them imiquely provided the determinant of their coefficients 
is distinct from zero. The circumstances under which it vanishes 
have not been investigated. If there are more than three obser- 
vations the number of equations exceeds the niunber of arbitraries 
and the method of least squares is employed. 

When the date of the second observation is taken as the origin 
of time and the number of observations is only three, the number 
of equations of condition reduces to four which in general can be 
satisfied by suitably determining Apo, Azo', Ayo', and Azo'* This 
is the procedure adopted by Leuschner* to abbreviate the method 
of Harzer. In its simplified form the method has been found very 
convenient in practice and has led to highly satisfactory results. 

II. The Gaussian Method of Determininq Orbits. 
131. The Equation for P2. Equations (19) are fimdamental in 
the method of Gauss. If the geocentric coordinates are intro- 
duced by equations (8), equations (19) become 

f [2, 3]piXi - [1, 3]pA2 + [1, 21p,X, 

= [2,3]Zi-.[l,3]X, + [l,2]X„ 
[2, 3]piMi - [1, 3]p^2 + [1, 21p,m* 

= [2,3]ri-.[i,3]r, + [i,2]ys, 

[2, 31piJ'i - [1, 3]ptJ^, + [1, 2]p,F, 

= [2, 3]Z, - [1, 3]Z, + [1, 2]Z,. 

The left members of these equations are linear in the three un- 
knowns Ply pt, and pt. Their solution for p2 is 

♦ PvbUeaHona of the Lick ObservcUory, vol. vn., Part 1 (19Q2). 
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(81) 



D 



A=-I2,3Hl,3]ll,2] 



D = [2, 3][1, 2] 



-[2,3][1,3][1.2]A„ 



Xi, Xj, X3 

Ml, M«, Ml 

Xi, [2,3lZi-[l,3]X,+ [l,2]X„ X, 
Ml, [2,3]ri-[l,3]r,+ [l,2]F„ Ml 
pi, [2,3]Zi-[l,3]Z,+ [l,2]Z., I., 
The determinant D is the sum of three determinants 

f D = [2,3rtl,2]DW-[2,3][l,3][l,2]DW+[2,3][l,2fDC«>, 



(82) 



D<» 



2) (I) 



Xi, 


Xi, 


X, 




Xx, Xi, Xt 


Ml, 


1^1, 


M» 


, D« = 


Ml, Yt, M» 


^1, 


^1, 


I'l 




''I, Zi, vt 


Xi, 


x„ 


X, 






Ml, 


y.. 


M» 


• 




"1, 


z„ 


vi 







Conaequently the first equation of (81) becomes 
(83) 



^^ = -[rl^"+^"-CT^"- 



Suppose U is taken as the origin of time. Then it foHows from 
equations (73) that 

xi « fixt + gixt% yi = /lyi + gii/2', zi = /i«« + gizt, 
Xt = /iXi + gixj', yi = /ty, + gm'i «i = /s^i + l^s^i'. 
The expresfiions for the ratios of triangles then become 



{: 



(84) 



[2,3] _ XiVs - XiVi ^ + ^8 
[1, 3] Xii/s - Xiyi f^gz - Jm ' 

[1,2] ^ Xii/a -- XtVi ^ - flfi 

[1, 3] xyyz - xzyi figs - fzgi ' 



The numerators and denominators of the expressions for the right 
members of these equations are found from (75) to be expansible 
as power series in n and u. But in order to simplify /83) it 
is convenient to let Digitized by v^OOgle 
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(86) 



fk(tt-ti) ^'u-Ti = 2r, 

1 n = — T + €, rs =« + T + €, 



where c is in general small compared to r, and will be supposed to 
be of the order of A Then the expressions for the ratios of the 
triangles become 

[1,3] f^t-fm 2^2r + 4"^^ + 12"^' 

(1,31 fm-f^i 2 2x^4"^*^ 12**^' 
(86)-{ P=l-^-2p. + ^(7u-15p» + 3g)r»+..., 

Q - 1 - ^ + |p 7 - 3p« + ^ (37« - 765p«+ 153?)t« 

+ ip(3« + 14p»-6«)^+.-., 

where all terms up to the sizth order have been written. The 
quantity u is defined by u = — j and p and 9 are defined in (74). 



On making use of equations (86), equation (83) becomes 



(87) 
where 



Atpt'=K+^PKt + :i^.QKt, 



K~-l 



Kr" - 



Xi, 


Xi, 


X. 




Ml) 


Yi, 


Ml 


+ 


"1, 


Zu 


Vt 





Kt 



Xi, 


X., 


X, 




Xi, 


Ml, 


Fi, 


Ml 


— 


Ml, 


"1, 


^1, 


Vt 




"1, 


Xi, 


x„ 


Xt 




Xl, 


Ml, 


1^1, 


Ml 


+ 


Ml, 


"1, 


^1, 


J-l 




"1, 



Xl, Xg, Xi 
Ml, Yt* M» 

Xzf \z 
Y„ 

Xt, 

K„ 

Zt, 



Xl, 
Ml, 

'1, 



x„ 

^1, 



X. 

Ml 



Ml 

"I 

X, 

Ml 



The right members of the expressions for K, Ki, and Kt add, 
giving the simpler expressions ^m^,^ ^y Google 
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(88) 



^=-2 



Ki"- 



Kt^ + 



Xi, Xi + Xt — 2Xt, X» — Xi 
Ml, Fi + y»-2F„ /..-Ml 
i-i, Zi+ Zt- 2Z,, V, - VI 



Xi, 


Xi + z,, 


X, 


-Xi 


Ml, 


Fi + Y„ 


Mt 


-Ml 


'I, 


Zi + z„ 


»»« 


— '1 


Xi, 


X» - Xr, 


X. 


-Xi 


Ml, 


r, - y„ 


M* 


— Ml 


"1, 


^, - 2., 


i-i 


— Vl 



Consider equation (87). The determinant As by which the left 
member is multiplied is given in terms of the a< and 6i by (66), 
which appeared in the method of Laplace. It can also be written, 
by properly combining columns, in the form 



A2 = 



Xi, 


X2, 


Xs 




Ml, 


M«, 


M3 


= 


n, 


y^f 


Vl 





Xi, Xi + Xs — 2Xi, Xi — Xi 
Ml, Ml + Ml — 2mi, M» — Ml 
yif "1 + ^1 — 2i'i, Ft — vi 



If X», M<, ^< are replaced by the series (28), taking n = 0, the 
second column is of the second order and the third column is of 
the first order in the time-intervals. Therefore A2 is of the third 
order. 

Since the left member of (87) is of the third order the right 
member also must be of the third order. The second colmnn of 
the expression for K, the first equation of (88), is of the second 
order, and the third colmnn is of the first order. Therefore K is 
of the third order. The determinant Ki is of the first order and 
Ki is of the second order. The former is multiplied by r*, which 
is of the second order, and the latter by re, which is of the third 
order. In a preliminary determination of an orbit the terms of 
higher order may be omitted, after which (87) becomes 



Asps 



4rs' 



I • 



This equation is of the same form as the first of (44), and involves 
the two unknowns ps and rs. They are expressible in terms of 
a single unknown <p by means of equations (46) affected with th^e 
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subscript 2. The resulting equation has exactly the same form 
as (48), and its solution gives approximate values of ps and r%. 

132. The Equations for pi and pz. Equations (80) are linear 
in pi and pz, and these quantities can be determined from any 
two of the three equations. The two to be used in practice are 
those for which the determinant of the coefficients of pi and pz is 
the greatest, for they will best determine these quantities. 

The solution of the first two equations of (80) for pi and pt if 
they are written first in determinant form, and if they are then 
expanded as a siun of determinants, is 



(89) 



Xi, Xi 
Ml, Ms 


Pi = 


Xi, Xs 
Yi, fiz 


[1,3] 
[2,3] 


Xi, Xi 

Yt, fAZ 










, [1, 2] 
^ [2, 3] 


X|, X| 
Yz, Ms 


+ pJ^'^l 


X«, Xf 

f^t, fit 



Xi, 

Ml, 



X, 

M» 



PS 



[2,3] 
[1,2] 



Xi, 
Ml, 

+ 



[1,3] 
[1,2] 



Xi, Xi 
Y, 



Ml, 



X, 

Yz 



+ Pt 



[1,3] 
[1,2] 



Xi, 

Ml, 



M« 



The solution of the first and third equations of (80) differs from this 
only in that the p.i are replaced by the v»-, and the Yi by the Z,; 
and the solution of the second and third equations of (80) can be 
obtained from (89) by changing the X», /i*, X», and Yi to Mv vi, 
Yi, and Zi respectively. 

After ply piy and pz have been computed the correction of the 
time for the time-aberration can be computed. The method was 
explained in Art. 126. 

133. Improvement of the Solution. The results so far obtained 
are only approximate because only the first term of P was retained 
while the term in Q was entirely neglected. Having found an 
approximate solution it is easy to correct it. The values of pi, ps, 
and Pz are known, and the corresponding values of r can be found 
at each of the three epochs from 

f* = p* + fi* - 2pfi cos ^, 

which expresses the fact that 8, J?, and C form triangles at the 
dates of the three observations. After fi, r2, and fs have been 
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found the first and second derivatives of r at ^ = ^2 can be found 
by the method of Art. 113. Then equations (74) define p and q 
after which more approximate values of P and Q can be determined. 

134. The Method of Gauss for Computing the Ratios of the 
Triangles. Equation (83), which is fundamental in determining 
P2 and Ti, involves two ratios of triangles. It follows from (86) 
that they can be written in the form 



(90) 



[2, 3] _^ 1 , € .Pi 
[1,3] 2^2T^r2^' 

[1,2] ^1_€ , P2 



I [1,3] 2 2r^r,» 



Consequently, if the ratios of the triangles can be determined 
Pi and Pj can be found from these equations. One of the im- 
pK>rtant features of the method of Gauss is a convenient means of 
determining the ratios of the triangles. In order to apply this 
method it is necessary to find the inclination and node of the orbit 
and the argument of the latitude at the dates of the observations. 
Since the geocentric codrdinates are all known after pi, pj, ps 
have been determined, the heliocentric coordinates can be com- 
puted. Suppose ecliptic codrdinates are used and that the 




lon^tudes and latitudes, as well as the distances, are known 
at tif U, and U. The inclination is less or greater than 90^ according 
as Zs is greater or less than U. Then it follows from the spherical 
triangles CiSlh and CzSiU that 



{ 



tan % sin (Zi — ii) = tan 61, 
tan t sin (is — fl) = tan 6$. 



But Zi — ii = (is — ii) + (ii — fl); therefore these equations 
become Digitized by Google 
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tantan({i —a) 
tan i COB (Zi — a) 



[135 



tan&iy 

tan &» — tan 6i cob (l»— tQ 
Bin {h - 10 



winch determine { and A uniquely since the quadrant of i is al« 
ready known from the sign of h " U- 

The longitude of C from the node is called the argument of the 
latitude. It follows from fig. 37 that 



(92) 



'cos (Z/ — a) cos 6/ = cos Uy, (i = 1, 2, 3), 

sin Qi — a) cos by = sin u/ cos i, 

sin 6/ »" sin Uy sin t\ 

which uniquely define Ui, Ut, and Uz. 

Let A equal the area of the sector contained between the 
radii ri and r% and the orbit. Then the ratio of the area of the 
sector to the area of the triangle contained between ri and r% is 

A. k^lp(tt-ti) 

rir%sm(ut — Ui)' 



(93) 



V = 



where p now represents the parameter of the conic. Suppose the 
corresponding ratios for U — ti and h^ k have been found; then 
the ratios of the triangles are known. The method of Gauss 
depends upon the determination of these ratios. Each of these 
quantities is defined by two simultaneous equations in two un- 
known quantities. 

13S. The First Equation of Gauss. The polar equation of the 
conic gives 

^ =■ 1 + 6 cos »i, 
ri 



iwhence 



f- = 1 + e cos t^; 



(94) 



P 



fl + Tf 



rift 



2 + 6(cos »i + cos »0 

.j + j.e«(a±ii)c«(El^). 

Since Vi — vi « Uj — Ui is known, the only unknown in the right 
member of this equation is e cos ( -^-^ — - ) , which will now be 
From the equations of Art. 98 it follows that 



eliminated, 
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(95) 



i^cos^ = Va(l — e) cos -^, 

-^ sin ^ = Va(l + «) sin y, 

•^cos^ = Va(l — e) cob -^j 

-^sin j = Va(l + e) sin •^. 
From these equations it is found that 
^/J^.coe(Hi^) = acoe(^l^')-aecoB(^^), 

On eliminating e cos ( — ^-^ — ^ ) and solving f or e cos f ^^'L^^ ) t 
it is found that 

As a consequence of this equation (94) reduces to 

'"rx + r, -2V^.co8(?!l^) cos (^^^)' 
On eliminating p from this equation and (93) the equation 



(96) n* 



2r.r, { n + r, -2 Vi^ITicos (!^^) 006 (^ti:^')} 

is obtained. In otder to simplify it let 

' »j - »i = «j - «i ■= y, 



(97) 






(2lfiTF,C08/)«' 

4 •^Tri COe/ 2 * Digitized by GoOglC 
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Thfcn the ezpreaaon for f* redoras to 



[13. 



^98) 



I-^^l 



in which f and f are the anknovus. This is the first eqoatian io 
the method of Gauss. 



136. The Second Eqnatiaii of Gaima. An independent eqnatioD 
involving v ajod g will now be derived. It will be made tc 
depend upon Kepler*s equation, thus insuring its independence 
of (98; which was derived without reference to Kepler's equatkn 
The first equations are 

Ml = -r — = El — € sin ^1, 



whence 



Mt = — -T = lit -- € sm Etl 



oi 



= 2»-2eam,co6(^^). 



— ^-^ — * j must be eliminated in order 

to reduce this equation to the required type. On Tm^^^^g use cf 
the first equation following (95), it is found that 

(99) *^^J^'^ «2g - sin 2^ + 2 ^^^sin g cos/. 

It remains to eliminate a. By Art. 98 



— = 1 — « cos J?i, 



whence 



— = 1 — € COB E%; 



ri + rt 



= 2 — 2c cosff COS 



{H^y 



(E -A- E \ 
-^-T — ^ j by the first equation f cdlowing 

(95) this equation becomes 

1^ 2 8in«(y 

* fi + rt - 2 ifi^ ca&g C08/Jqq{^ 
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vlnch becomes as a consequence of the expression for if* 
)n eliminating a between (99) and (100), it is found that 

(101) 4-4= ^TT'^ , 

v^hich is the second equation in i) and g. There are similar 
iquations for the time-intervals U — h and t% ^ U, 

137. Solution of (98) and (101). It follows from the definition 
»f fi that it is positive if the heliocentric motion in the orbit is 
ess than 180® in the interval U — h. It will be supposed in what 
ollows that the observations are so close together that this con- 
lition is fulfilled. 

Let 



(102) 



sin*|-x, 

2g - Wi2g ^ ^ 
sin* g 



yn eliminating tf from (98) and (101) and making use of (102), 
t is found that 
(103) m^ (l + x)i + X{1 + z)i. 

rhe quantity X must now be expressed in terms of x, after which 
103) will involve this quantity alone as an unknown. This will 
)e done by first expressing X m terms of g, and then g in terms of x. 
rhe following are well-lmown expansions of the trigonometrical 
unctions: 

jsin2(7 = 2(7-t(;» + T^-Tt^^ + TATg* , 

1 sin'ff = ff» - i(;» + 3iAfl^ - TtJTl^+ •••; 
vhence 

From the first of (102) it follows that 

g =- 2sm-»(«*) = 2a;» + fr« + A** + A«* H » 

p*= 16a:» + V«» + -V^ + • • ', 

y«« Qia* + 64x* + • • •. °'9™"'"^ by Google 
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Then (104) becomes 

^ Af, . 6 ■ 6-8_, , 6-8-10_, , 

or 

X- ^ 


1 


iL^+s' + s.?*^' 5.7.9*^+' 

1 » 


•r 


3 9 ■ 2 . 62 . . ; 
Let 
<1<^> «-^^ + 15?6»^+-- 





If ^ is a small quantity of the first order, a; is of the second orda 
and ( is of the fourth order. 
From (98) it is found that 

(106) ^^S*""*- 

Let 

(107) "'r^v 

then (101) may be written 

from which it is found that 

(108) »i«-i7*-Ai;-| = 0. 

If { were known h would be determined by (107) and iy by (108), 
which has but one real positive root. In the first apinroximatioii 
compute h assuming that the small quantity ( is zero; then find the 
real positive root of (108). Or, instead of computing the root, 
use may be made of the tables which have been constructed br 
Gauss, giving the real positive values of rj for values of h ranging 
from to 0.6. * The value of x is then computed by (106) and the 
value of f by (105) . t With this value of f , h, and iy are recomputed, 
and the process is repeated until the desired d^pree of precisioD 
is attained. Experience has shown that this method of computing 

*Tlii8 table Is XIII. in Watson's TheortUccd Astronomy, and VIIL in 
Oppolser's BcJtnbesHrnmung. 

t Tlie value of ( with argument x is given in Watson's Tkeontiud A9tnmom;$, 
Table XIV., and in Oppdsar's BahrAutmmvno, Table IX. 
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the ratio of the sector to the triangle converges very rapidly, even 
when the time-interval is considerable. 

The species of conic section is decided at this point, the orbit 
being an ellipse, parabola, or hyperbola according as x is positive, 

zero, or n^^tive; for, x = sin* ^ = sin* 7 {E% — ^1), and Et and 

El are real in ellipses, zero in parabolas, and imaginary in hyper- 
bolas. 

Qauss has introduced a transformation which facilitates the 
computation of I which was defined in the last equation of (97)4 
Let 



^ 



'j;2 = tan (46^ + «0, 0^ ^ «' ^ 46*^; 




Sn'^si 



tan* (46^ + «0 + cot* (46^ + «0, 

?^i^«2 + 4tan*2«'. 
Then the last equation of (97) becomes 

sin*|+ tan* 2«' 

i = — ^ 7 • 

cos/ 

138. Determination of the Elements a, e, and ta. After g has 
been found by the method of Art. 137 it is easy to obtain the ele^ 
ments a, e, and ta. The major semi-axis a is defined by the last 
equation on page 240, or by the preceding equation for the longer 
time-interval h — h, 

(109) a - ri + u^2^^ooBgco,f^ 
^ ' 2 sm* q 

The parameter of the orbit p is determined by equation (93). 
Since 

(110) p-a(l-«*) or p = a(e*-l) 

according as the orbit is an ellipse or hyperbola, « is determined 
when a and p are known. 

If the angle v is computed from the perihelion point it is related 
to the heliocentric distances and t and p by the polar equation of 

*^®CO^C' Digitized by Goode 

X Thwria MotiUy Art. 86. 
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Esther of these equations determines a value of v since r is known 
at ti, t%, and t$, and then a is determined by 

(112) « = w< - »<. 

139. Second Method of Determining a, e, and cu . The method 
of Gauss depends upon the complicated formulas of Arts. 135 and 
136. If the higher terms of P and Q, equations (86), give suf- 
ficiently accurate values of the ratios of the triangles, there is 
another method * which is simpler and especially advantageous 
when the intervals between the observations are not very great. 
The data which will be used in the solution are ri, Ui; ri, itt] ri, «», 
the heliocentric coordinates at U, Uf and tz. 

The elements i and A can be computed by equations (91), 
which are valid for any orbit. The difSculties all arise in finding 
a, e, <a. Let the parameter p be adopted as an element in place 
of the major semi-axis a. It is more convenient in that it does not 
become infinite when e equals unity, and it is involved alone in 
the equation of areas, 

The integral of this equation is 

(113) Jb ^iU - ti) ^Ci^du. 

If r* were expressed in terms of u the integral in the right member 
could be found, when the value of p would be given. It will be 
shown from the knowledge of the value of r* when u = Ui, t*t, Vi, 
vis., r* = ri*, rj*, fa*, that r* can be expressed in terms of u with 
sufficient accuracy to give a very dose approximation to the 
value of p. 

For values of u not too remote from Us the function r^ can be 
expanded in a converging series of the form 

(114) f* ^ r^ + cx{u — Wi) + ct{u — Wi)* + Ci(u - Mi)« + • • •. 

In an unknown orbit the coefficients of the series (114) are 
imknown, but it will now be shown how a sufficient number to 
define p with the desired degree of accuracy can be easily found. 
By hyxx)thesis, the radii and arguments of latitude are known at 
the epochs ^i, ^, and U. Hence (114) becomes at ti and U 

* F. R. Moulton: Thi Atbronamkal Journal, toI. xxn., No. 610 (19013. 
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(115) 



+ Cz{Ui - UtY + Ci(Ui - UtY + 

rz* = ri* + Ci(u8 - Wi) + Ct{u9 - Wi)* 

+ C8(U« - Uty + Ci(U9 - UO* + 

For abbreviation let 

<rt = u« - Ui, 
<r» = Wi - Ml, 

€i = CziUi - Ml)* + Ci{Ui - Ml)* + • • •, 
. €s = C,(M8 - Ml)* + CiiUz - Ml)* + • • •. 

Then equations (115) can be written 



(116) 



— ClffZ + CifiTz^ 

+ Ciai + CKTi* 



.,« - r.« - 



«l> 



rs^ 



.« - r.« - 



On solving for Ci and Cs, it is found that 

■ - (ri» " €iW + (rJ' " €zW - ri>(<r»> - <riO 

Ci = , 

(ri<ri<rs 

(ri* - €i)<ri + (fa* ~ 6»)<ra - fiVi , 

Ci = ; 

aiiTt(Tz 

and, on substituting the values of €i and es, 

- TiW + rzW - ri*(<r>» - <ri*) 
(TKricrs 

— CzffiiTz — C4^i<rs(<ri — <ri) — 

fiVi + ri?<r» - fiVt 



(117) 



Ci 



^ 



<ri<ri<rs 



— Ct(ffi — <rs) + C4(3<riO't — o^i*) — • • •. 

Having obtained these expressions for the coefficients of the 
second and thuxl terms of (114), let this series be substituted for 
f* in (113) and the result integrated. On making use of (116), it is 
easily found that 

k^(U - O = r,V, + ^(<ri« - <r,«) + |((ri* + <r,*) 



+ J (cri* - az') + ^ (cri* + <r,») -K^gk 
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On substituting the values of Ci and ct given in (117), this equation 
becomes 



(118) 



r»Vi , 



Cza£ 



"•" 6^^^' " ""'^ + I2" ^''* " """^ 



30 



{4(<r8 — <ri)* + <ri<r«| — 



If the second observation divides the whole interval into two 
nearly equal parts, as generally will be the case in practice, ai 
and az will be nearly equal. Let 

<ri — <rs = €, and ai + <rs 
whence 



<ri; 



<ri 



(Ti 



2 



where c is in general a very small quantity. On substituting 
these expressions in the last terms of (118) this equation becomes 



(119) 



k^iU-U) 



6<ri<rs 6<ri 



(2(rs - <ri) 



6<ri 



(2<ri - <r,) - 



12 



C4 



-l^cr,Vt*+lW)- 



It is found in a similar way on integrating betweoi the limits 
corresponding to t% and ti that 



(120) 






r,W 



c«<r»' 



f^(2<ri + <r,) 



6<ri(rs 12 
+ g<r,»(6(ri*-6(ri<r, -4a*») + 



For the intervals of time which are used in determining an 
orbit these series converge very rapidly, and an approximate value 
of p, which is generally as accurate as is desired, can be obtained 
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by taking only the first three terms* in the right member of (119). 
By considering equations (119) and (120) simultaneously and 
neglecting terms in d and of higher order, it is possible to deter- 
mine both p and Cz. But not much increase in accuracy is ob- 
tained because the term in Cs in (119) is multiplied by the small 
quantity €, while that in d does not carry this factor. Suppose 
the value of p has been computed; it will be shown how <a and e 
can be found. 
The polar equation of the conic ^ves 



(121) 



6 COB (Ui — «) = \ 

t COS (Us — «) = *- . 

fa 



Now ws — « = (us — Ui) + (ui — «). On substituting this ex- 
pression for Us — 0) in the second equation of (121), expanding, 
and reducing by the first, it is found that 



(122) 



esin(ux-a,)- ^>^'^^^^^!^%-^^>V^^"^>\ 

rirism(us — ui) ' 



6 cos (ui — «) = 2 ^ . 



Since t is positive these equations define e and o) uniquely. When 
p and e are known, a is defined by p = a(l — e") or p « a(e" — 1) 
according as the orbit is an ellipse or an hyperbola. 

If the elements a, e, and cu have not been found with sufficient 
approximation it is now possible to correct them. It follows from 
(114) that 



^•"6 dui» ' ^*"24 du,* ' 



and since 



it is found that 



[1 + e cos (u -«)]*' 



* For conditions and rapidity of convergence see the original paper in the 
Astronamieal Jovmaly No. 510. It is shown there that the elements of asteroid 
orbits will be given by the first three terms of (119) correct to the sixth decimal 
place if the whole interval covered by the observations is not more than 
40 days, and in the case of comets' orbits, if the interval is not more than 10 
days. When the two corrective terms defined by (123) are added the corre- 
sponding intervals are 100 days and 20 days. Digitized by GoOglc 
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(123)- 






C4 

p* 



— e sin (u — <$>) , 3^^ sin (u — o? ) coe (u — «) 



3[H- e COB (u - «)]» 



[1 + 6 008 (U — «)]* 

, 4^ sin* (ti — ctf) 



— e COB (t^ — <a) 



^ [1 + e cos (u - «)]»' 

_- ^ sin* (u — ctf) 
12[1 + « cos (ti - «)]» [1 + e cos (u - «)1* 

, 3e* cos* (u — ctf) . 6e'sin*(u — ci>)coe (u — c#) 
"^4[l + ecos(u-w)]*"^ [l + 6C08(u - «)!» 

, 6e* sin* (u — «) 



[1 + ecos (u — «)]•* 

With the values of Cz and C4 computed from these equations the 
higher terms of (119) can be added, thus determining a more 
accurate value of p, after which e and co can be recomputed by 
(122). Besides being very brief this method has the advantage of 
being the same for all conies. 

140. Computation of the Time of Perihelion Passage. The 

methods of computing the time of perihelion passage depend upon 
whether the body moves in a parabola, ellipse, or hyperbola, and 
are based on the formulas of chap. v. 
ParaboUc Case. Equation (32), of chap, v., is 



(124) 



kit-T) 



^^[ 



tan^ + gtan» 



i]- 



where 2g = p. Smce u = » + «, and Ui, Ut, and uz are known, 
this equation determines T. 
EUiptic Case. The first two equations of (49), chap, v., give 



(126) 



. - Vl — 6* sm V 
sm JB = -7—1 > 



co&JS = 



I + e COST 
c + cos V 



1 + 6 cos »' 

which uniquely define E. Then Kepler's equation 

(126) M^n(t-T)=E-emiE 

determines T by using v and the correspondmg E at h, <f , or <«. 
Hyperbolic Case. The quantity F is defined by 

F 



(127) 



tanh- 






ji^ed by Google 
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after which T is given by 
ifcVl + m 



(128) 



a» 



(<-T) = -F + esinhF. 



141. Direct Deiivation of Equations Defining Orbits. The 

motion of an observed body must satisfy both geometrical and 
dynamical conditions. Altogether the simplest mode of pro- 
cedure is to write out at once these conditions. They will involve 
directly or indirectly many of the equations of the methods of 
Laplace and Gauss, for these methods both rest in the end on the 
essentials of the problem. 

Let the notation of Art. Ill be adopted. Think of the sun as 
an origin. Then obviously the x-coordinate of C equals the 
aMX)ordinate of the observer plus the x-codrdinate of C with respect 
to the observer. Similar equations are of course true in the two 
other coordinates. These relations are explicitly 



(129) 



— y^iPi + x< = — x<, 

— M<p.- + y< = — Yi^ 

r- vipi + Zi - — Zi. 



a - 1, 2, 3), 



These equations are subject to no errors of parallax because the 
coordinates of the observer have been used. Moreover, they 
contain all the geometrical relations which exist among the bodies 
S, E, and C at tu U, and U. 

The next condition to be applied is that C shall move about 8 
according to the law of gravitation. This is equivalent to stating 
that its codrdinates can be developed in series of the form of (73). 
On TTiftTriTig use of this notation, equations (129) become 



(130) 



• XiPi + fiXo 

• Xj/>2 + /aXo 

MiPi + /i^o 
MaPJ + fiVo 
MsPs + /»yo 
vipi + fiZa 
V2pi + f^o 
Vipz + fdZo 



+ QiXo 

+ gtXo' 
+ Qiyo 
+ QtVo 
+ gij/o' 

+ gizo 
+ gtZo 



Yi, 
Yt, 
Yz; 
Zu 



-Zt 
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If the date of the second observation is taken as the cNJgin of 
time, as is convenient in practice, /s — 1 and ^t = 0. 

Equations (130) contain fully the geometrical and dynamical 
conditions of the problem and are valid for all classes of oonics. 
Since they are only the necessary conditions no artificial diffi- 
culties or exceptional cases have been introduced; and if in a 
special case they should fail no other mode of approach could 
succeed. 

The right members of equations (130) are entirely known; ibe 
imknowns in the left members are pi, pt, pz, Xo, x^', yo, yo\ Zq^ and 
Zo\ That is, the niunber of unknowns exactly equals the numbo- 
of equations. The quantities pi, pt, and ps enter linearly, but 
Xo, '", Zq occur not only expUcitly but also in the hi^er terms 
of the /{ and the 0<. The solution of (130) for pi, ps, and ps is 



(131) 



where 



(132) 



9* 9* 



Aipt 



=^Bx + B. 



9i 



Sm - fm 



Sm -SiQi 



B, 






A, = 



Bi 



01 

Xii X2, Xi 

Mi> Mil M» 

I'll I'f, Vi 

Xi, Xif X| 

Ml, Yi, /it 



Ci 



x„ 


Xi, 


x« 


Yi, 


Mt, 


M» 


Zi, 


M, 


r* 


K 


x», 


Xi 


Ml, 


M», 


Yi 


'l* 


t, 


Zi 



In order to complete the discussion the coefficients of the deter- 
minants in the right members of these equations must be developed, 
as they were in (86); and since At is of the thhxi order, terms of 
the right member of the third order must be retained even in tiie 
first approximation. When applied to the second of (131), this 
leads to an equation of the form of the first of (44). The detaib 
of this and the completion of the solution of equations (130) wiU 
be called out in the questions which follow Art. 142. 

142. Formulas for Computing an Approximate Orbit For con- 
venience in use the formulas for the computation of an apprazi- 
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mate orbit are collected here in the order in which they are used. 
The numbers attached are those occurring in the text. 

Preparation of the data. The observed right ascensions and 
declinations, ao and Bo, are corrected for precession, aberration, 
etc., by 



(4) 



[5 = 5o— i 



fa = ao— 15/— gsin((7+ao)tan 5© — fcsin(£r+ao) sec <•, 
: cos 5o — g cos (G + ao) — A cos (£? + a©) sm S«. 



The direction cosines are given by 

'\f -e cos 5,cosai, 
(6) 



0' - 1, 2, 3), 

M/ ™ COS 5/ sin ajf 
Vj = sin 5/. 

The Method of Laplace. Take U^ U unless the intervals 
between the successive observations are very unequal, when 
U = i(*i + U +* s). It will be supposed that U = U^ Suppose X, 
y, and Z are tabulated in the Elphemeris for (a, (b, te where U is 
near U* Then compute X, 7, and Z at ^ from formulas of the 



type* 


lx.. 


«0 - O«0 - XT 


"^ «. - «.)«. - 4)^" 


(26) *(<y-<0-r„ 0* - 1, 2, 3 


(67) P - - r,r,(r, - r,). 




Xi, Xi, X» 




(64,65) D-^ 


Ml, A«l, M» 
"1, !»•, »-, 


• 




Xi, X», X 




Xj, Xj, X 


(67) Dx--^ 


Ml, Mt, y 


P 


Ml, M», y 




I*!, »'«, z 




>i, Vf, z 


(68) Z),-+^ 


Xi, Xi, X 
Ml, Ml, Y 


. 2ti 


X», X$, X 

Ml, Ms, Y 




Vl, Vi 


., z 




y%, "», Z 



0). 



^These equatioDS are very simple because U, tb, and U differ by intervals of 
ooe dav. but there are other methods of interpolation which are even simpler. 
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(46) 



Reoe^> = X\ + Yn + Zy, (0 < ^ ^ r). 
' N mn m ^ R an tl', 



(47) 

(48) 
(46) 



N coetn 



^^*":^' 



M = fr— srn* ^ > 0. 

Bin* ^ = ilf sin (^ + m). 






R 



sin (^ + y) 
sin ^ 



*^ 2D Li? r*J 
« - pX — X, y = pn—Y, Z" pv — Z 
Compute X', /> )^ from equations of the type 



(44) 
(8) 



X' 



- (r, + r,)X, 



(t, + rt)X, 



(32) 



(ti — Ti)(ti — T») (n — T|)(ti — Tl) 

(ti + Tl)X» 



(t» — Tl) (t» — Tl) 

Compute X', Y', and Z' from equations of the type 



(32) 



(8) 



.■^/_ 2<,-(ft + ^ 2<i - (<. + t.) ^ 

«. - fe)(«. - Q ^* "^ («» - g(4 - o ^' 

zf = p'\ ■{■ p\' - X\ 

1/^^'/^ + m' - Y', 

^ t' = p'r + pv' - Z'. 



At this point the correction for the time aberration may be 
made by equations (70), and the approximate values of x, y, t, 
x', y', and z' may be improved by the methods of Arts. 128 and 
129; or, the elements may be computed at once from the formulas 
e^ven in chap. v. The formulas for the determination of the 
elements will be ^ven and the nimibers of the equations refer to 
ohap. V 

The int^rals of areas in the equator syBtem^tusP^g'^ 
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(10) ^ yz' - zy' = 6„ 

- ac' — a»' = 6». 

If € represents the obliquity of the ecliptici the corresponding 
constants in the ecliptic system are 

' ai = 61 cos € — &i sin «, 

fli = 61, 

at = bi sin € + &t cos «9 

and t and Si are defined by (chap, v.) 

ai = Vai* + oj* + at* cos i, 
(15 ) - ai = * Vai* + oj* + a$* sin t sin Ai 

. as = =T= Vai* + o«* + a»* sin t cos ft. 
The major axis and parameter are defined by 



(24) 



x'^ + tf '• + z'* 



Hh\y 



(22) Jfc«p = h?a{l - €*) = ai« + ot« + ag». 

It follows from Fig. 37, p. 237, that 



sinisinu=»sin6 = -, 
r 

cosisinu « cos6 sin (Z — ii) «-cos Si on Si^ 

1/ X 

cosu»cos&cos(I— ii) « -sin Si + -cos At 



which define u. The angle v is ^ven by 

r- 2 

1 + 
and 



1 + ecosv 
« = u — r. 
If the orbit is a parabola, T is defined by 

(32) k(i-T)^ Jp« [^^l + i^'s] -.itized by Google 
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i^i. 



If the orbit is an ellipse, E^ n, and T are defined bjr 

(50) *«i = >/lf!^ 

(30) 

(42) n(f-T)''B-emnS. 



»-5i' 



The oomqwoding equstiaoB for hyperbdie ort»ta are 

(73) a + r = ae ooeh P, 

(74) n(l - T) - - F + « ainh F. 

The Method cf Oaute. The observed data are corrected by (4) 
and the direction coeineB are given by (6). The ooSrdinates of the 
sun at ti, tt> and t$ can be computed bom equations of the type 



(31) 



^' (fa - UKt. - O • "^ (fc - Q(U - «.) ' 

■ (ti - taKU -U) y 



where X,, X»» X. are taken from the Ephemeris and fc is the time 
nearest to tt for which X is given. Then 



(64) 



(88) 



A. 



X --i 



X,- - 





Xi, Xi, X* 








^ 


Ml, MS, M« 


f 




Xi, Xi + X,-2X^ 


X, 


Ml, r,+ y.-2y„ 


Mt 


•-i, Zi + Z,- 2Zt, 


I't 


Xi, Xi + X», Xt 






Ml, Fi+y., M» 


. 




"x, 


Zi + z„ 


vt 







On neglecting the last term of (87)i which is very small, and 
comparing the result with the first of (44), it is seen that the 
explicit formulas for determining r% and ps are 



(4«) 



R« cos ^, - x,x, + r«i, + ZtvpGo(f^< *i ^ »), 
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(47) 



AT COB m « jBi COB ^1 — 7", 



(48) 



(46) 



M 

sin* ^ = 



4A»/y sin*^ 



fj 



M mii(ip + m). 

sin ^ ' 

__ p gin (\^i + ip) 
I sin ^ 

Then pi and pt are ^ven by 



>0. 



(86; 



Xi, 

Ml, 



X,| 



Pi 



I I^i> Ms 
x.[l,21 



I [1,3] 
I [2,3] 

Xtj Xs 






Xt 



|Xi. 
I Mil 



X* 

M* 



P« 



[2,3] r„ M. ■^'^[2,3]U, M.I' 
[2,3]|X„ ZilU^IX., X,| 
Hr^Ui, Yt\ [1,2] I Ml, Yt\ 

"^Ui, F.r'^[2,3]|Mi, Mil' 
(or by formulas obtained from these by cyclical permutation of 
the letters X, n, v and X, F, Z), where 



(85) 
and 


2r- 


« T» - n, 2« » T, + Tl, 

(■[1,3 _ 1 




[2,3] l.«. T«' 
2'^2T'^4r,» 






1 ^+^ 
1,2 ^ T^2r,» 

2,3] . r«' 

*^r^2r,» 


(86) 




1 + -+ ^ 
2, 3 ^ r ^ 2r,» 

[1.2 ^ « r«' 

^ r^2r,» 

[1, 3] _ 1 




[1,2] 1 * 1 ** * Digitized by 

[ 2 2T'''4r,» 



Google 
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1, 2, 3), 

(8) 



■«y- 


Pih- 


X„ 


»/- 


Pii^i- 


Yu 


[zi = 


PiVj - 


Zi' 



At this point the correction for the time aberration may be 
made; the first two derivatives of u* may be computed from the 
values fi*, fj", and u* by applying the formulas (32) to this caae; 
p and q may be computed from (74) and more approximate 
values of P and Q may be determined from (86); and then the 
computation may be repeated beginning with equations (46); 
or, the method of Gauss of Art. 134 may be used to improve the 
accuracy of the expressions for the ratios of the triangles; or, the 
elements may be computed without further approximation of the 
intermediate quantities. The formulas for the computation of 
the elements will be given. Let the rectangular coordinates in 
the ecliptic system be £<, ^i, Si, and the obliquity of the ecliptic ^ 
which will not be confused with the c defined in (85). Then 

r«/-iC/, (i=l, 2, 3), 
^/ = + yy cos € + Zj sin €, 
^i = ~ Vi sin 6 + 2/ cos €. 

r Af, + B^, + CJ, = 0, 
. A£t + Bgt + C2t = 0, 



(17) 

from which 
A 






2i 
2s 



2i, «i 
It, £s 






Then, from equations corresponding to (11), (14), and (15) ol 
chap, v., 

A 
cost 



(16) 



sin A sint 



cos A sin t = 



VA» + 5» + C»' 


*B 


V4» + i5» + (?■ 


=fC 



ffluch define (2 and t. 

It follows from Fig. 37 that the arguments of the latitude an 
defined by Digi,.ed by Google 
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... Si 

Bin t sin w/ = — , 



(i = 1, 2, 3), 



costsintt/= — cosii ^dn a, 

coBU/ = — sinft + — cosii. 
(116) <ri = tti — ttj, <rs = w$ — Ui, <r» = Wj — Ui. 
(119) k ^{h -tO-'/^ + ''''*^^* - ^'^ + '•'''^*^^' - '^^^ . 



defines p. 



(122) 



e sin (wi — 0)) 



r<(p - ri) cos <ri - ri(p - r») 
fifs sin <rs ' 



e cos (ui — «) = -2 



define e and o). Hence a can be determined from p and e. 

Since v/ = wy — « (; = 1, 2, 3), the time of perihelion passage 
is determined precisely as in the method of Laplace by equations 
(of chap. V.) (32), [(50), (30), (42)], [(73), (74)] in the paraboUc, 
elliptic, and hyperbolic cases respectively. 



XVn. PROBLEMS. 

1. Take three observations of an asteroid not separated from one another 
by more than 15 days, or three of a comet not separated from one another by 
more than 6 days, and compute the elements of the orbit by both the method 
of Laplace and also that of Gauss. 

2. Prove that the apparent motion of C cannot be permanently along a 
great circle unless it moves in the plane of the ecliptic. 

3. Apply formulas (31) and (32) on a definite dosed function, as for ez« 
ample x » sin ^ 

4. By means of the equation 

r« = 2P+p»- 2fifcos^ 

eliminate p from the first equation of (44) and discuss the result by the methods 
of the Theory of Algebraic Equations, and show that the solutions agree 
qualitatively with those obtained m Art. 119. 

5. Discuss the determinants D, Di, and Dt when there are four observations. 

6. Express At when there are three observations in terms of the a,- and the dt 
in such a manner that the fact it is of the third order will be explicitly exhibited. 

1» 



Xi, 


Xi, 


X, 


Mil 


Ml, 


fii 


'ii 


'li 


n 
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7. Develop the explicit fOTmulas, using the \t, mt ^^^ ^i c^cl the determi- 
nant notation, for the differential corrections oi the method of Harier and 
Leuschner. 

8. Give a geometrical interpretation ci the vanishing of the coefficienta 
of pi and pi in equations (89). 

9. Suppose three positicms of C are known as in Art. 189. Show (o) that 
the three equations 

rt - T— ; ^7 ? a - 1, 2, 3), 

1 +ecos (tt< — «)> > » '» 

define p, e, and « without using the intervals of time in which the arcs are 
described; (b) write out the explicit formulas for computing p, e, and «; 
(c) compare their length with that oi (119) and (122); and (d) show that p is 
not well determined as it depends upon ratios of small quantities of the third 
order. 

10. Suppose /t " 1, ^t " and regard (130) as linear equations in pi, pt, pt, 
^•t ^'> Vo, 1/9*9 ih» h'» Show that the determinant of the coefficients is 

A- - g^iU^t - ffOi) 

11. Show that on using the expansions of equations (86) the second equa- 
tion of (131) becomes (87). 

12. Having found pt from the equation corresponding to (87), and pi and pt 
from (131), show that xo, x/, yo, Vo'i 2oy ^' can be determined from equations 
(130). (Then the elements can be determined as in the TAplacian Method.) 



HISTORICAL SKETCH AND BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

The first method of finding the orbit of a body (comet moving in a parab- 
ola) from three observations was devised by Newton, and is given in the 
Principia, Book m., Prop. xu. The solution depends upon a graphical con- 
struction, which, by successive approximations, leads to the elements, (hie 
of the earliest applications of the method was by Halley to the comet which 
has since borne his name. Newton seems to have had trouble with the 
problem of determining orbits, for he said, " This being a problem of very 
great difficulty, I tried many methods of resolving it." Newton's success in 
basing his discussion on the ftmdamental elements of the problem was fully 
explained by Laplace in his memoir on the subject 

The first complete solution which did not depend upon a graphical con- 
struction was given by Euler in 1744 in his Theoria Motuum Planetarum H 
Cometarum, Some important advances were made by Lambert in 1761. 
Up to this time the methods were for the most part based upon one or the 
other of two assumptions, which are only approximately true, via., that in 
the interval U — h the observed body describes a straight line with uniform 
speed, or that the radius at the time of the second observation divides the 
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chord joining the end pomtions into segments which are proportional to the 
int^^als between the observations. In attempting to improve on the second 
of these assumptions Lambert made the discovery of the relation among the 
radii, chords time-interval, and majcur axis mentioned in Art. 02. He later 
made the determination depend upon the curvature of the apparent cobit, 
which is closely related to the determinant Ai, and in this direction approached 
the best modem methods. He had an unusual grasp oi the physics and 
geometry of the problem, and really anticipated many of the ideas which 
were carried out by his successors in better and more convenient wa3rB. 

Lagrange wrote three memdrs on the theory of orbits, two in 1778 and 
<me in 1783. They are printed together in his collected works, vol. rv., pp. 439- 
532. As one would expect, with Lagrange came generality, precision, and 
mathematical elegance. He determined the geocentric distance of C at the 
time of the second observation by an equation of the eighth degree, which 
is nothing else than (87) with u eliminated by means of the equation which 
c x prc sfl os the fact that S, E, and C form a triangle at tt. He developed the 
expressions for the heliocentric codrdinates as power series in the time-intervals 
(eqs. (73)], and laid the foundation for the development of expressions for 
intermediate elements in power series. These developments have been com- 
pleted and put in form for numerical applications by Charlier, Medddande 
frdn Lvmd$ AUnmomiska Ohservatoriumf No. 46. The original work of 
Lagrange was not put in a form adapted to the needs of the computer, and 
has not been used in practice. 

In 1780 Laplace published an entirely new method in MSmoires de VAcad' 
imie Boyale dea Sciences de Paris (Collected Works, vol. x., pp. 93-146). This 
method, the fundamental ideas of which have been given in this chapter, has 
been the basis for a great deal of later work. Among the developments in 
this line may be mentioned a memoir by '^llarceau {Annalea de VOheervO' 
ioire de Paris, vol. m.), the work of Haraer (Asironomische Nackrichtenf vol. 
141), and its amplification by Leuschner {PMicatians of the Lick Observor 
iory, vol. vn.. Part i.). The approximations beyond the first are not con- 
veniently carried out in the original method of Laplace, but the method of 
differmtial corrections devised by Harser and simplified by Leuschner has 
proved very satisfactory in practice. 

Olbers published his dasrical Ahhandlung Hber die leichteste und bequemsU 
Methods, die Bahn eines Kometen tu berechnen, in 1797. This method has not 
been surpassed for computing parabolic orbits and is in very general use even 
at the fn-esent time. It is given in nearly every treatise on the theory of 
determining orbits. 

The discovery of Ceres in 1801 and its loss after having been observed only 
a shOTt time drew the attention of a brilliant young German mathematician, 
Gauss, to the problem of determining the elements of the orbit of a heavenly 
body from observations made from the earth. The problem was quickly 
solved, and an application of the method led to the recovery of Ores. Gauss 
elaborated and perfected his work, and in 1809 brought it out in his Theoria 
Motus Corporum CodesHum. This work, written by a man at once a master 
of mathematics and hi^y skilled as a computer, is so filled with valuable 
Ideas and is so exhaustive that it remains a classic treatise on the subject to 
this day. The later treatises all are under the greatest obligations to the watk 
of Gauflk 
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In the Memoirs of the National Academy of Science, vol. iv. (1888), Gibbs 
piibliflhed a method of considerable originality in which the first approximaticHi 
to the ratios of the triangles was obtuned more exactly by including all three 
geocentric distances as unknown fnHn the beginning. The method is also 
distinguished by the fact that it was developed by the calculus of vector 
analysis. 

The works to be consulted are: 

The Theoria Motus of Gauss. 

Watson's Theoretioal Astronomy (now out of print). 

Oppolzer's BahnbesHmmung, an exhaustive treatise. 

Tisserand's Legons eur la DiterminaHon dee OrbUee, written in the char- 
acteristically dear French style. 

Bauschinger's BahnbesHmmungf a recent book of great excellence by one 
of the best authorities on the subject of the theory of orbits. 

Klinkerfues' TheoreHsche Aetronomie (third edition by Buchhols), an 
excellent work and the most exhaustive one yet issued. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

TSE GENERAL mTEGRALS OP THE PROBLEM OF n BODIES. 

143. The Differential Equations of Motion. Suppose the 
bodies are homogeneous in spherical layers; then they will attract 
each other as though their masses were at their centers. Let mi, 
Wi, • • •, Wn represent their masses. Let the codrdinates of m< 
referred to a fixed system of axes be Xi, yi, 2< (i = 1, • • • , n). Let 
r,-,/ represent the distance between the centers of m< and ny. 
Let k^ represent a constant depending upon the units employed. 
Then the components of force on mi parallel to the o^axis are 

fe^imi (xi — Xj) lAnintn (xi — Xn) 

»^i, 2 ^1, 1 ' ' r*i,i» ri,n 

and the total force is their sum. Therefore 

and there are corresponding equations in y and z. 

There are similar equations for each body, and the whole i^ystem 
of equations is 



(1) 



^'= , M^.V-^.(^<"^) 






Each of these equations involves all of the 3n variables Xi, yij 
and Zi, and the system must, therefore, be solved simultaneously. 
There are Zn equations each of the second order, so that the 
problem is of order 6n. 

Equations (1) can be put in a simple and elegant form by the 
Introduction of the potential function, which in this problem will 
be denoted by V instead of V. The constant k^ will be included 
in the potential. In chap, iv the potential, 7, was defined b^Ie 
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//itn 
— . In this case the system is composed of 
P 

discrete masses, and the potential is 

(2) ^'***SS^' ^**^'^- 

The partial derivatiye of U with respect to Xi is 

and there are similar equations in yi and Zi. Therefore equataoDs 
(1) can be written in the form 



(3) 



d^Xi dU 
^€Pyi dU 



144. The Six Integrals of the Motion of the Center of Mus. 

The function U is independent of the choice of the codrdinate 
axes since it depends upon the mutual distances of the bodies 
alone. Therefore, if the origin is displaced parallel to the x-am 
in the negative direction through a distance a, the x-oodrdinate 
of every body will be increased by the quantity a, but the pot^itial 
function will not be changed. Let the fact that 17 is a function 
of all the x-co5rdinates be indicated by writing 

U = U(Xi, Xt, •••, Xn). 

After the origin is displaced the x-codrdinates become 
x/ ^ Xi-^a, (i = 1, •••, n). 
The partial derivative of U with respect to a is 

dU dUdXifdUdX^ dU dXn' 

da " dxi' da "^ dxt' da ^ ""^dXn' da^ 
dx ' ATT 

But -r-^ = 1, (i = 1, • • •, n), and -r- = 0, because U does not 
oa da 

involve a explicitly. Therefore, on dropping the accents and 
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writing the corresponding equations in y< and «< for displacements 
/3 and t, it is found that 



da "fclda;,""' 



dU_ Adf7 „ 
dU ^dU ^ 



Therefore equations (3) ^ve 



S-^-- 






[S-S'-o- 



These equations are at once integrable, and the result of inte- 
gration is 



(4) 






where ai, Pi, 71 are the constants of integration. On integrating 
again, it follows that 



(5) 



J^tntXi^ait + ai, 

is 



niiZi ^yit + yt. 



Let y\^i - M, and £, i, and 2 represent the codrdinates of 
the center of mass of the n bodies; then, by Art. 19, jtized by Google 
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(6) 



1* 

n 



Thereforei equations (5) become 

' M2 = ait + ai, 

(7) - M^ = Pit + ft, 

^M^ = 71^ + 7,; 

that is, the codrdinates of the center of mass vary directly as the 
time. From this it can be inferred that the center of mass moves 
with miiform speed in a straight line. Or otherwise, the velocity 
of the center of mass is 



which is a constant; and on eliminating t from equations (7), it 
is found that 

M£ -at ^ My - pt ^ M2 - 71 

ai fii 71 * 



(9) 



which are the synmietrical equations of a straight line in space of 
three dimensions. Equations (8) and (9) give the theorem: 

// n bodies are subject to no forces except their mvtual attractions^ 
(heir center of mass moves in a straight line with uniform speed. 
The special case 7 = will arise if ai = /3i = 71 = 0. Since it 
is impossible to know any fi;ced point in space it is impossible 
to determine the six constants. 

The origin might now be transferred to the center of mass of 
the system, as it was in the Problem of Two Bodies, or, to the 
center of one of the bodies, as it will be in Art. 148, and the order 
of the problem reduced six units. 

145. The Three Integrals of Areas. The potential function b 
not changed by a rotation of the axes. Suppose the system of 
codrdinates is rotated around the s^axis through the a^gle — ^ 
and call the new coordinates Xi^ y/, and z/. They are related ta 
the old by the equation- ,^^,^^, ,^ Google 
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(10) 



' Xi = Xi COS <l> — Vi sin ^, 

yt = Xi an <l> + yi cos ^, 

zt = Zi, (i = l, •••,»»). 

Since the function U is not changed by the rotation it does not 
contiun 4> explicitly; therefore 

But from (10) it follows that 



dXi' 



= - yi\ 






dz/ 



= 0, (t = 1, •••, n); 



d0 d0 d0 

therefore (11) becomes 

On dropping the accents, which are of no further use, it is found 
as a consequence of (3) that 

S"** [*'^ - y'^\ = <^' ^^ similarly, 
Elach term of these sums can be integrated separately, giving 

.S'°'[''w~''t']"* 

The parentheses are the projections of the areal velocities of the 
various bodies upon the three fimdamental planes (Art. 16). 
As it is impossible to determine any fixed point in space, so also 
it is impossible to determine any fixed direction in space; conse- 
quently it is impossible to determine practically the constants 
Ci, cs, cs. Yet, in this case it is customary to assume that tl}k 
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fixed starsy on the average, do not revolve in space, so that, bj 
observing them, these constants can be determined. It is evident, 
however, that there is no more reason for nfigiiming that the stais 
do not revolve than there is for afwinning that they are not driftiDg 
through space, each being a pure assmnption without any poaa- 
bility of proof or disproof. But it is to be noted that, if these 
assumptions are granted, the constants Ci, Cs, and c$ can be deter- 
mined easily with a high degree of precision, while in the iM^sent 
state of observational Astronomy the constants of equati<xis (4) 
cannot be found with any considerable accuracy. 

Let Ai, Bi, and d represent the projections of the areas de- 
scribed by the line from the origin to the body mi upon the xy, y^ 
and 2x-planes respectively; then (12) can be written 

^ dAi 
the integrals of which are 



(13) 



^miBi^Ctt+Ct', 



'mid^Ctt +Ct\ 



Hence the theorem: 

The sums of the products of the masses and ihe projections of ike 
areas described by the corresponding radii are proportional to the 
time; or, from (12), the sums of the products of the masses and 
the rates of the projections of the areas are constants. 

It is possible, as was first shown by Laplace, to direct the axes 
so that two of the co nstants in equ ations (12) shall be aero, while 
the third becomes Vci* + cj* + cs*. This is the plane of maxi- 
mum sum of the products of the masses and the rates of the pro- 
jections of areas. Its relations to the original fixed axes are 
defined by the constants Ci, cs, Cs, and its position is, therefore, 
always the same. On this account it was, called the irwariabU 
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plane by Laplace. At present the invariable plane of the solar 
system is inclined to the ecliptic by about 2^, and the longitude 
of its ascending node is about 286^. These figures are subject to 
some imcertainty because of our imperfect knowledge regarding 
the masses of some of the planets. If the position of the plane 
were known with exactness it would possess some practiced ad- 
vantages over the ecUptic, which undergoes considerable vari- 
ations, as a fundamental plane of reference. It has been of great 
value in certain theoreticfd investigations.* 

146. The Energy Integral.t On multiplying equations (3) by 
"di ' "^ ' "a* ^"^P^^^v^^y^ adding, and summing with respect to i, 
it is found that 



(14) 






^{dZidt'^ dyi dt"^ dZidt r 



The potential (7 is a fimction of the 3n variables Xi, yi, Ziy alone; 
therefore the right member of (14) is the total derivative of U 
with respect to t Upon integrating both members of this equa- 
tion, it is found that 

The left member of this equation is the kinetic energy of the whole 
system, and the right member is the potential function plus a 
constant. 

Let the potential energy of one configuration of a system with 
respect to another configuration be defined as the amoimt of work 
required to change it from the one to the other. If two bodies 
attract each other according to the law of the inverse squares, the 

force existing between them is .^ . The amount of work done 

in changing their distance apart from r^^^^ to r<, / is 

(16) W,,~l^.rn,£^'^ = mn,n,[^^-±.]. 

* See memoin by Jaoobi, Journal de Math., vol. ix.; Tlsserand, M4c. C4L 
vol I., chap. XXY.; Pdncar^, Let Mithodea Nmwellea de la Mic. CU., vol. i.» 

p. 39. Digitized by GoOQIc 

t Tliis 18 very frequently called the 7m Viva integral. ^ 
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If the bodies are at an infinite distance from one another at the 
start, then j^*\ = «, and (16) becomes 

•or _ i^mmi ^ 

hence 

Therefore, U is the n^ative of the potential energy of the whole 
system with respect to the infinite separation of the bodies as the 
original configuration. Hence (15) gives the theorem: 

In a system of n bodies svbject to no forces except their mutual 
attractions the sum of the kinetic and potential energies is a constanL 

147. The Question of New Integrals. Ten of the whole 6n 
integrals which are required in order to solve the problem com- 
pletely have been found. These ten integrals are the only ones 
known, and the question arises whether any more of certain tjrpes 
exist. 

In a profoimd memoir in the Acta Mathematica, vol. xi., Bruns 
has demonstrated that, when the rectangular coordinates are 
chosen as dependent variables, there are no new algebraic integrals. 
This does not, of course, exclude the possibility of algebraic inte- 
grals when other variables are used. Poincar^ has demonstrated 
in his prize memoir in the Acta Maihemaiica, vol. xm., and again 
with some additions in Les Miihodes Nouoelles de la Mtcanique 
Cilestej chap, v., that the Problem of Three Bodies admits no new 
uniform transcendental integrals, even when the masses of two 
of the bodies are very small compared to that of the third. In this 
theorem the dependent variables are the elements of the orbits 
of the bodies, which continually change under their mutual 
attractions. It does not follow that integrals of the class con- 
sidered by Poincar6 do not exist when other dependent variables 
are employed. In fact, Levi-Civita has shown the existence of 
this class of integrals in a special problem, which comes imder 
Poincar^'s theorem, when suitable variables are used (Acta 
Mathematica, vol. xxx.). The practical importance of the 
theorems of Bruns and Poincar^ have often been overrated by 
those who have forgotten the conditions under which they have 
been proved to hold true. 
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ZVm. PROBLEMS. 

1. Write equations (1) when the force varies mvarsely as the nth power 
of the distance. For what values of n do the equations all become inde- 
pendent? The Problem of n Bodies can be completely solved for this law 
of force; show that the orbits with respect to the center of mass of the system 
are all ellipses with this point as center. Show that the orbit of any body 
with respect to any other is also a central ellipse, and that the same is true 
for the motion of any body with respect to the center of mass of any sub- 
group of the whole system. Show that the periods are all equal. 

2. What wiU be the definition of the potential function when the force 
varies inversely as the nth power of the distance? 

3. Derive the equations immediately preceding (4) directly from equa- 
tions (1). 

4. Prove that the theorem regarding the motion of the center of mass holds 
when the force varies as any power of the distance. 

5. Derive the equations immediately preceding (12) directly from equa- 
tions (1), and show that they hold when the force varies as any power of the 
distance. 

6. Any plane through the origin can be changed into any other plane 
through the origin by a rotation around each of two of the coordinate axes. 
Transform equations (12) by successive rotations around two of the axes, and 
show that the angles of rotation can be so chosen that two of the constants, 
to which the functions of the new coordinat es similar to (12) are equal, are 
zero, and that the third is V ci* + c^ + cs*. (This is the method used by 
Laplace to prove the existence of the invariable plane.) 

7. Why are equations (13) not to be regarded as integrals of the'differ- 
ential equations (1), thus making the whole number of integrals thirteen? 

148. Transfer of fhe Origin to fhe Sun. Nothing is known of 
the absolute motions of the planets because the observations 
ftimish information regarding only their relative positions, or 
their positions with respect to the sun. It is true that it is known 
that the solar system is moving toward the constellation Hercules, 
but it must be remembered that this motion is only with respect 
to certain of the stars. The problem for the student of Celestial 
Mechanics is to determine the relative positions of the members 
of the solar system; or, in particular, to determine the positions 
of the planets with respect to the sun. To do this it is advanta- 
geous to transfer the origin to the sim, and to employ the r^ulting 
dififerential equations. ' '^^^ ^y Google 
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Suppose nin is the sun and take its center as the origin, and let 
the co5rdinates of the body m< referred to the new system be 
^/> y/y ^/* Then the old codrdinates are expressed in teims of 
the new by the equations 

Xi « Xi' + Xn, y< - y/ + y,, «< - «/ + f., (i-1, • • •, ii-l). 

Since the differences of the old variables are equal to the oone- 
sponding differences of the new, it follows that 

dU dll dU^dJl dU dU .. - _ . 

dZi " dz/' dyi " dy/' dzi " dzr ^* " ^^ * ' *» ^ 1^- 

As a consequence of these transformations equations (3) become 

dp '^ df ''midx/' 

<Pyi .dfyn^ldU 
dp ^ dp rrndyr 

-dP+'dP^'m^' ^* ^' •••, n-D- 



(17) 



Since the origin is at x»' » y/ "=<•'"* 0, the first equatkxi of 
(1) gives, on putting t » n. 

This equation, with the corresponding ones in y and z, substituted 
in (17) completes the transformation to the new variables; bat 
it will be advantageous to combine the terms in another maimer 
so that those which come from the attraction of the sun shall be 
separate from the others. The differential equations tHII be 
written for the body mi, from which the others can be formed hj 
permuting the subscripts. 
The potential function can be broken up into the sum 

W ^f' " Digitized by LiOOgle 
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(20) 



I On substituting equations (18) and (19) in equations (17), the 
I latter become 

dP ^ Vi, ,1 mi dyi' pAi^i^n' 

Let 

*»•' ' nrTi k: r 

then, equations (20) can be written in the form 

-^ + *«(mx + »n,) j3^ - gm,-^, 

-j^ + ft^(mx + m.) j5^ - g»n,-3|^, 

•-1 



(21) 






Let the accents, which have become useless, be dropped, andj 
in order to derive the general equations corresponding to (21), let 



(22) 



fl* 






XjXf + y<yi + Zfij 



]■ 



"•' — ■ - H,. 

Then, the general equations for relative motion are 

V:; dR 



(» + i). 



(23) 






+ *«(m, + m.)^ = g«,^', (»+i). 



dfii 






in which t = 1, • • •, n — 1. 

149. Dynamical Meaning of the Equations. In order to under- 
stand easily the meaning of the equations, suppose that there are 
but three bodies, m\, mt, and m^ Suppose m» is the sun, let its 
mass equal unity, and let the distances from it to tni and nn be 
fi and u respectively. Then equations (23) are, in full,y^^^S^^ 
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f§-+;.a+.o^-t^|;{;^- --y- } 



(24)- 






(2<* 



^+^a+„o^ = *^.i{^. 



XaXi+yayi+gagi 



•} 

If ms were zero the first three equations would be mdependent 
of the second three, and they would then be the equations for the 
relative motion of the body mi with respect to m* = 1, and could 
be integrated. All the variations from the purely elliptical 
motion arise from the presence of the right members, which are, 
in the first three equations, the partial derivatives of fli, s with 
respect to the variables Xi, t/i, and Zi respectively. On this account 
mjfli, 2 is called the perturbaiive function. 

The partial derivatives of the first terms of the right members 
of the first three equations are respectively 



— k^i 



(xi - X2) 



— khnt 



(yi - ^2) 






(Zi - 2«) 



r*i, t r^i, s ^1, i 

which are the components of acceleration of mi due to the attrao- 
tion of mf . The partial derivatives of the second terms are 



-A?m,^, 



" krini — ; • "— k^nti — r . 



which are the negatives of the components of the acceleration of 
the Sim due to the attraction of ms. Therefore the right members 
of the first three equations of (24) are the differences of the com- 
ponents of acceleration of mi and of the sun due to the attraction 
of m2. Similarly, the right members of the last three equations 
are the differences of the components of the acceleration of mt 
and of the sun due to the attraction of mi. If two bodies are 
subject to equal parallel accelerations their relative positions will 
not be changed. The differences of their accelerations are due to 
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the disturbing forces, and measure these disturbances. The right 
- members of (24) are, therefore, exactly those parts of the accelera- 
tions due to the disturbing forces. 
I If there are n ^^ 2 disturbing bodies the right members are the 
sums of terms depending upon the bodies mt, * " , ntn^x similar to 
.. the right members of (24), which depend upon v%t alone; or, in 
" other words, the whole resultants of the disturbing accelerations 
are equal to the sums of the parts arising from the action of the 
t separate disturbing bodies. 

150. The Order of the System of Equations. The order of the 

I system of equations (23) is 6n — 6, instead of On as (1) was in 

the case of absolute motion. In the absolute motion ten int^rals 

^ were found which reduced the problem to order 6n — 10. Six of 

these related to the motion of the center of mass, three to the 

areal velocities, and one to the energy of the system. In the 

, present case but four integrals, the three integrals of areas and the 

energy integral, can be found, which leaves the problem of order 

6n — 10 also. 

The problem can be reduced to the order On — 6 by using the 
integrals for the center of mass directly. In particular, consider 
the differential equations for the bodies mi, v%tj • • • , m^i. In the 
original equations they involve the coordinates of m», but these 
quantities can be eliminated by means of equations (5). 
If the origin is taken at the center of mass 

% % n 

Smxi = 0, V miVi = 0, y\ rriiZi = 0, 

and the elimination becomes particularly simple. Or, because of 
* these linear homogeneous relations, the n variables of each set 
'' can be expressed linearly and homogeneously in terms of n — 1 

new variables. Thus 

Xi = aiif 1 + axtit +•••+«!, »-i{»-i, 



Xn = Onifi + Onjfi + • • • + (In, n-l{»-l, 

and similar sets of equations for y and z. The coefficients a^ are 
arbitrary constants except that they must be so chosen that every 
determinant of the matrix of the substitutions shall be distinct 
from zero; for, otherwise, a linear relation would exist among the (<. 
These constants can be so chosen that the transformed equationfi 
19 
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preserve a symmetrical form. This method was employed by 
Jacobi in an important memoir entitled, Star Viliminaium des 
nosuda dans le probUme des trots corps {Journal de Math. vol. ix.| 
1844)| and by Radau in a memoir entitled, Star une transformation 
des iquaHons difftrentieUes de la Dynamique (Annales de VEcole 
Normale, 1st series, vol. v.). 



XEL PROBLEMS. 

1. Make the transformation x< » xi' + ^ in the mtograls (12) and (15), 
and eliminate Xn, y*, <», -^f -^t and -jr hy means of equations (4) and (5). 
Prove that the resulting expressions are four integrals of equations (23). 

2. Derive equations (23) directly by taking the origin at m», without first 
making use of the fixed axes. 

3. The equations (23) are not symmetrical, since each body requires a 
different perturbative function A<./ in the right members. Construct the 
corresponding system of differential equations where the motion of tn»^i is 
referred to a rectangular S3rstem of axes with the origin at mn] the motion o£ 
m»-s to a parallel system of axes with origin at the center of mass of m» and 
m»-i; the motion of m«-i to a parallel system of axes with the origin at the 
center of mass of m», m«-i, and m»-t, and continue in this way. Show that 
the results are the symmetrical equations 






d«x-i dU ^ 






dhin^t dU 



m».t jp " dx^ * ^^*^ " ^'••-i + w»ii-i + WiH 



'iTi^'W^i' Mi-miH-m,H-...+m^ 

and similar equations in y and t, whem 

+ t'm^. (,-^2t^ + -Sti. + . . . + -!2!-) 
\ r»-i, »-t r»-i, »^ r»-i, i / 

H-t^f»i - — . 
ri.i 

(Tliese equatkios are the same as found by Radau from a different standp(»nt 
in the memoir cited in Art. 150. They have been employed by Tiaserand in 
a very elegant demonstration of Poisson's theorem of the invariability of ih» 
major axes of the planets' orbits up to perturbations of the second order 
inclusive with respect to the masses. Poincar^ has generally used this system 
kk his rssearches in the Ph>blem of Three BodieB.)jitized by GoOglc 
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4. Derive the differaatial equationB oorrespoodiiig to (28) in polar oo* 
ordinates. 

l(.,..«**,f)-g-.'^, 

0-1, ...,n-l), «+j> 



HISTORICAL SKETCH AND BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

The inveetigatioDa in the Problem of n Bodies are of two okunes; first, 
those which lead to general theorems holding in every system; and second, 
those which give good approximations for a certain length of time in particular 
systems, such as the solar system. Investigations of the second class are 
loiown as themes of perturbations, the discussion of which will be given in 
another chapter. 

The first general theorems are regarding the motion of the center of mass, 
and were given by Newton in the Prindpia. The ten integrals and the 
theorems to which they lead were known by Euler. The next general result 
was the proof of the existence and the discussion of the properties of the 
invariable plane by Laplace in 1784. In the winter semester of 1842-43 
Jacobi gave a course of lectures in the University of Kdnigsberg on Dynamics. 
In this course he gave the results of some very impwtant investigations on 
the integration of the differential equations which arise in Mechanics. In all 
cases where the forces depend upon the codrdinates alone, and where a po- 
tential function exists, conditions which are fulfilled in the Problem of n 
Bodies, he proved that if all the integrals except two have been found the last 
two can always be found. He also showed, in extending some investigations 
of Sir T^^lliam Rowan Hamilton, that the problem is reducible to that of 
solving a partial differential equation whose order is one-half as great as 
that of the original system. Jacobi's lectures are published in the supple- 
mentary volume to his collected works. They are of great importance in 
themselves, as well as being an absolutely necessary prerequisite to the reading 
of the epoch-making memoirs of Poincar6, and they should be accessible to 
every student of Celestial Mechanics. 

It iB a question of the highest interest wheUier the motions of the members 
of such a system as the sun and planets are purely periodic. Newoomb has 
shown in an important memoir published in the Smithaaman CantribuHons to 
Knouiedgef December 1874, that the differential equations can be formally 
satisfied by purely periodic series. He did not, howevor, prove the convergence 
of these series; and, indeed, Poincar6 has shown in Les MMode^owelkSf 
chaps. DC. and xn., that they are in gen«ral divergent. ' "'"^ ^^ ^ 
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Afl was stated In Art. 147, Bnins haa proved in the Acta Maihemaiiea^ 
vol. XI., that, uaing rectangular oodrdinatea, there are no new algebraic inte- 
grals; and PQincar6, in the Ada MathemaUca, vol. xm., that, using the dementi 
as variables, there are no new uniform transcendental integrals, even when 
the masses of all the bodies except one are very small. 

For further reading regarding the general d^erential equations in different 
sets of variables the student will do well to consult Tisserand's Micanigys 
C4i€$Uf YoL I. chapters in., iv^ and y. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THB PROBLEM OF THRBE BODIBS. 

151. Problem Considered. There are a number of important 
results in the Problem of Three Bodies which have been established 
with mathematical rigor if the initial codrdinates and the com- 
XX)nents of velocity fulfill certain special conditions. While these 
special cases have not been found in nature, there are nevertheless 
some applications of the results obtained, and the processes 
employed are mathematically elegant and lead to most interesting 
conclusions. This chapter will contain such of these results as 
fall within the scope of this work, reserving the theories of per- 
turbations, by means of which the positions of the heavenly bodies 
are predicted, to subsequent chapters. 

The first part of the chapter will be devoted to a discussion of 
some of the properties of motion of an infinitesimal body when it 
is attracted by two finite bodies which revolve in circles aroimd 
their center of mass, and will include the proof of the existence of 
certain particular solutions in which the distances of the infinitesi- 
mal body from the finite bodies are constants. The second part 
of the chapter will be devoted to an exposition of a method of 
finding particular solutions of the motion of three finite bodies such 
that the ratios of theur mutual distances are constants. These 
solutions include the former, but the discoverable properties of 
motion are so much fewer, and are obtained with so much more 
difficulty, that it is advisable to divide the discussion into two 
parts. 

The particular solutions of the Problem of Three Bodies which 
will be discussed here were given for the first time by Lagrange in 
a prize memour in 1772. The method adopted here is radically 
different from that employed by him, and lends itself much more 
readily to a generalization to the case where a larger number of 
bodies is involved. But, on the other hand, the reduction of the 
order of the problem by one unit, which was a very interesting 
feature of Lagrange's memoir, is not accomplished by this method. 
However, as it has not been possible to make any use of this 
reduction, it has not been of any practical importsa^<^^^ Qqqq\^ 

Mathematically speakmg, an infinitesitnal body is one thi^ is 
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attracted by finite masses but does not attract them. Physieally 
speaking, it is a body of such a small mass that it will disturb 
the motion of finite bodies less than an arbitrarily assigned amount, 
however small, during any arbitrarily assigned time, however Ions. 
To actually determine a small mass fulfilling these conditions it is 
only necessary to make it so small that its whole attraction, which 
is always greater than its disturbing force, on one of the large 
bodies, if placed at the minimum distance possible, would move the 
large body less than the assigned small distance in the aasigDed 
time. 

Motion op the Infinitesihal Body. 

152. The Differential Equations of Motion. Suppose the 
system consists of two finite bodies revolving in circles around tbdr 
common center of mass, and of an infinitesimal body subject to 
their attraction. Let the unit of mass be so chosen that the sum 
of the masses of the finite bodies shall be unity; then they can be 
represented by 1 — /i and M) where the notation is so chosen that 
/i ^ }. Let the unit of distance be so chosen that the constant 
distance between the finite bodies shall be unity. Let the unit of 
time be so chosen that Ic^ shall equal unity. Let the origin of 
co5rdinates be taken at the center of mass of the finite bodies, 
and let the direction of the axes be so chosen that the (i^plane is 
the plane of their motion. Let the codrdinates of 1 — /&, m* and the 
infinitesimal body be (i, 171, 0; (s, 17s, 0; and (, 17, f respectively, and 

ri = vtt - {1)' + (1? - viy + r*, 



r, = vtt - €,)« + (17 - my + r*. 

Th^ the differential equations of motion for the infiniiedmai 
body are 

^ /I _ „\ (*> ~ *>') _ „ in - V*) 

dfi ^^ "^ ri» ** r,» ' 

As a consequence of the way the units have been chosen tfa* 
mean angular motion of the finite bodies is 



(1) 



Cfi Digitized by VjOOQIC 
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Let the motion of the bodies be referred to a new system of 
axes having the same origin as the old, and rotating in the fiy- 
plane in the direction in which the finite bodies move with the 
uniform angular velocity miity. The codrdinates in the new 
system are defined by the equations 

'f ^xcoBt^ymntf 

(2) " 17 »= X sin < + y cos t, 

.r = 2, 

and similar equations for the letters with subscripts 1 and 2. On 
computing the second derivatives of (2) and substituting in (1), 
it is found that 



f«5=^}«.( 



.-{a-,)<i^+,^}™, 
-{a-,)^+M^)«.^ 

Multiply the first two equations by coei and sin< respectively, 
then by — sin < and cos t, and add; the results are 

'cPx ^dy f. > (x - Xi) (x - xt) 



'^\2^^v (1 u) ^'"""'^ Jy-y*) 






-(1-m);^-m;|. 



The position of the axes can be so taken at the origin of time 
that the x-asds will continually pass through the centers of the 
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finite bodies; then yi ^ 0, ys 

» - (1 - m) 



dfi dt 



(4) 



0, and the equations become 
(g - Xi) (x -Xt) 






dp 

d*8 
(ft* 



d< 



-(1-m);^-Mj^. 



These are the differential equations of motion of the infinitesimal 
body referred to axes rotating so that the finite bodies always lie 
on the X-axis. They have the important property that they do 
not involve expUcitly the independent variable t because the 
coordinates of the finite bodies have become constants as a conse* 
quence of the particular manner in which the axes are rotated. 
On the other hand, in equations (1) the quantities (i, {«, 171, and lys 
are functions of t 

The general problem of determining the motion of the in- 
finitesimal body is of the sixth order; if it moves in the plane of 
motion of the finite bodies, the problem is of the fourth order. 

153. Jacobi's Integral. Equations (4) admit an integral which 
was first given by Jacobi in Comptea Rendus de VAcadhnie des 
Sciences de Paris, vol. in., p. 59, and which has been discussed by 
Hill in the first of his celebrated papers on the Lunar Theory, 
The American Journal of Mathematics, vol. i., p. 18, and again by 
Darwin in his memoir on Periodic Orbits in Acta Mathematical 
vol. XXI., p. 102. Let 



(5) 



t^ -*(*» + **) 4 



(1 - m) . M 



ri 



then equations (4) can be written in the form 



(6) 



cPx ndy dU 
dP dt dx' 

di^^ dt By' 






dU 
dz' 



If these equations are multiplied by 2-rr , 2-^ , and 2 ^r re- 
al (u ai 

spectively, and added, the resulting equation can be integrated, 
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since 17 is a function of Xy y, and z alone, and give 

(7) 

Five integrals more are required in order completely to solve 
the problem. If the infinitesimal body moved in the xy-plane 
only three would remain to be found, the last two of which could 
be obtained by Jacobi's last mvUiplier,* if the first one were found. 
Thus it appears that only one new integral is needed for the com- 
plete solution of this special problem in the plane.f But Bruns 
has proved in Acta MaihemaHca, vol. xi., that, when rectangular 
coordinates are used, no new algebraic integrals exist; and Poin- 
car^ has proved in Les MSihodes Nouoelles de la M^canique C6le8te, 
vol. I., chap, v., that when the elements of the orbits are used as 
variables, there are no new uniform transcendental integrals, 
even whem the mass of one of the finite bodies is very small com- 
pared to that of the other (see Art. 147). These demonstrations 
are entirely outside the scope of this work and cannot be repro- 
duced here. 

154. The Surfaces of Zero Relative Velocity4 Equation (7) 
is a relation between the square of the velocity and the coordinates 
of the infinitesimal body referred to the rotating axes. Therefore, 
when the constant of integration C has been determined numeri- 
cally by the initial conditions, equation (7) determines the velocity 
with which the infinitesimal body will move, if at all, at all points 
of the rotating space; and conversely, for a given velocity, equa- 
tion (7) gives the locus of those points of relative space where alone 
the infinitesimal body can be. In particular, if F is put equal to 
zero in this equation it will define the surfaces at which the velocity 
will be zero. On one side of these surfaces the velocity will be 
real and on the other side imaginary; or, in other words, it is 

* Developed in Varlemngen Hber Dynamik, supplementary volume to 
Jacobi's collected works. 

t Hill put his special equations in such a form that they would be reduced 
to quadratures if a single variable were expressed in terms of the time, American 
Journal of MathemoHcSj vol. i., p. 16. 

t First discussed by Hill in his Lunar Theory, The American Journal of 
Mathemalic8, vol. i.; and again, for motion in the xy-plane, by Danm in hiA 
Periodic OrbiU^ in Acta MathemaHca, vol. xaa. ^t^ed by LjOOglC 
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poesible for the body to move on one side, and impoesible for it 
to move on the other. The general proposition that a function 
changes sign as the surface at which it is sero is crossed (at least 
at a regular point of the surface) was proved in Art. 120. While 
it will not be possible to say in any except very particular cases 
what the orbit will be, yet this partition of relative space will 
show in what portions the infinitesimal body can move and in 
what portions it can not. 
The equation of the surfaces of sero relative velocity is 



(8) 



fi ft 

ri= V(x - xi)« + !/« + «*, 
r, = V(» - x,)« + i/« + 2*- 



Since only the squares of y and z occur the surfaces defined by (8) 
are symmetrical with respect to the xy and x2-planes, and, when 
/* = I, with respect to the y«-plane also. The surfaces f or /i + i 
can be regarded as being deformations of those for m = i* It 
follows from the way in which z enters that a line parallel to the 
2^axis pierces the surfaces in two (or no) real points. Moreover, 
the surfaces are contained within a cylinder whose axis is the 
2^axis and whose radius is VC, to which certain of the folds are 
asymptotic at 21* = 00 ; for, as s? increases the equation approaches 
as a limit 

x» + l/« - C. 

155. Approximate Forms of tiie Surfaces. From the iMx>p»ties 
of the surfaces given in the preceding article and from the shapes 
of the curves in which the siuiaces intersect the reference planes, 
a general idea of their form can be obtained. The equation of 
the curves of intersection of the surfaces with the xy-plane is 
obtained by putting z equal to zero in the first of (8), and is 

V(x - xi)* + y» V(« - xt)* + »» 

For large values of x and y which satisfy this equation the third 
and fourth terms are relatively unimportant, and the equation 
may be written 

J, I ^ - C 2(1 - m) _ _ 2m 

i/(x - aj,)» + i/» V(« - Xt)* + »• 
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where € is a amall q uantity. This is the equation of a circle whose 
radius is VC — «; therefore, one branch of the curve in the xj^ 
plane is an approximately circular oval within the asymptotic 
cylinder. It is also to be noted that the larger C is, the larger 
are the values of x and y which satisfy the equation, the smaller 
is €, the more nearly circular is the curve, and the more nearly 
does it approach its asymptotic cylinder. 




ng.38. 

For small values of x and y satisfying (9) the first and second 
terms are relatively imimportant, and the equation may bo 
written 

fi "^r, 2 2 2 *• 

This is the equation of the eqidpotential curves* for the two centers 
of force, 1 — M and m- For large values of C they consist of 
closed ovals around each of the bodies 1 — m ai^d m; for smaller 
values of C these ovals unite between the bodies forming a dumly 

•Thomson and Tail's ATa^wTirfPftacwpfcy, Part IL, Art. 608. ^C)gle 
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bell shaped figure in which the ends are of different eize ezo^t 
when M =* I; cuid for still smaller values of C the handle of the 
dumb-bell enlarges until the figure becomes an oval enclosing 
both of the bodies. 

From the foregoing considerations it follows that the approxi- 
mate forms of the ciurves in which the surfaces intersect the xy- 
plane are as given in Fig. 38. The curves Ci, Ct, Ci, C4, Cj are 
in the order of decreasing values of the constant C. They were 
not drawn from numerical calculations and are intended to show 
only qualitatively the character of the curves. 




Fig. 39. 



The equation of the curves of intersection of the surfaces and 
the x2-plane is obtained by putting y equal to zero in equation 
(8), and is 

(10) ^+ 2(1-M) ^ 2m ,g 

-six — xi)* + z^ -v(x — 0:2)* + 2* 

For large values of x and z satisfying this equation the second 
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and third terms are relatively unimportant, and it may be written 

a? = C - €, 

which is the equation of a symmetrical pan- of straight lines 
parallel to the ^-axis. The larger C is, the larger is the value of x 
which, for a given value of 2;, satisfies the equation, and, therefore, 
the smaller is e. Hence, the larger C the closer the lines are to the 
asymptotic cylinder. 




F!g.40. 

For small values of x and z satisfying equation (10) the first 
term is relatively unimportant, and the equation may be written 



1 



-'^k- 



C 
2 



This is again the equation of the equipotential curves and has the 
same properties as before. Hence, the forms of the curves in the 
a:25-plane are qualitatively like those given in Fig. 39. Again, 
the ciurves Ci, • • • , Cs are in the order of decreasing values of the 
constant C, and were not drawn from numerical calculations, j 
The equation of the curves of intersection of the surfaces «ia 
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the y;0-plane is obtained by putting z equal to zero in equation 
(8), and is 
(11) y«+ 2(1 -M) + 2m ^c. 

Vii* + »» + i» Va;,» + »» + «» 

For large values of y and z satisfying this equation the seocmd and 
third terms are relatively unimportant, and it may be written 

»• = C - «, 

which is the equation of a pair of lines near the asjrmptotic cylinder, 
approaching it as C increases. 

If 1 — M is much greater than n, the numerical value of Xt is 
much greater than that of Xi; hence, for small values of y and z 
satisfying (11), this equation may be written 

which is the equation of a circle which becomes larger as C de- 
creases. Hence, the forms of the curves in the yz-plane are quali- 
tatively as given in Fig. 40. Again, the curves Ci, • • •, C| are 
in the order of decreasing values of the constant C. 

From these three sections of the surfaces it is easy to infer their 
forms for the different values of C. They may be roughly de- 
scribed as consisting of, for large values of C, a closed fold approxi- 
mately spherical in form around each of the finite bodies, and of 
curtains hanging from the asymptotic cylinder symmetrically 
with respect to the xy-plane; for smaller values of C, the folds 
expand and coalesce (Fig. 38, curve d); for still smaller values 
of C the united folds coalesce with the curtains, the first points of 
contact being in every case in the xj^plane; and for sufficiently 
small values of C the surfaces consist of two parts symmetrical 
with respect to the xy-plane but not intersecting it (Figs. 39, 
curve Ci, and 40, curve Ce). 

156. The Regions of Real and Lnaginaiy Velocity. Having 
determmed the forms of the surfaces, it remains to find in what 
regions of relative space the motion is real and in what it is imagi- 
nary. The equation for the square of the velocity is 

y. = ^ + ^ + 2a^)^2M_^ 

Ti ft 

Suppose C is so large that the ovals and curtains are all separate. 
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The motion will be real in those portions of relative space for 
which the right member of this equation is positive. If it is 
positive in one point in a closed fold it will be positive in every 
other point within it, for the function changes sign only at a surface 
of aero relative velocity. 

It is evident from the equation that x and y can be taken so 
large that the right member will be positive, however great C may 
be; therefore, the motion is real oiUside of the curtains. It is also 
clear that a point can be chosen so near to either 1 — m or My that 
is, either ri or rs may be taken so small, that the right member will 
be positive, however great C may be; therefore, the motion is real 
toiOnn the folds around the finite bodies. 

If the value of C were so large that the folds around the finite 
bodies were closed, and if the infinitesimal body should be within 
one of these folds at the origin of time, it would always renudn 
there since it could not cross a surface of zero velocity. If the 
earth's orbit is supposed to be circular and the mass of the moon 
infinitesimal, it is found that the constant C, determined by the 
motion of the moon, is so large that the fold around the earth is 
closed with the moon within it. Therefore the moon cannot 
recede indefinitely from the earth. It was in this manner, and 
with these approximations, that Hill proved that the moon's 
distance from the earth has a superior limit.* 

157. Metiiod of Computing tiie Surfaces. Actual points on 
the surfaces can be found most readily by first determining the 
curves in the xy-plane, and then finding by methods of approxi- 
mation the values of z which satisfy (7). Besides, the curves in 
the xy-plane are of most interest because the first points of contact 
as the various folds coalesce occur in this plane, and, indeed, on 
the X-axis, as can be se^ from the symmetries of the surfaces. 

The equation of the curves in the xy-plane is 

^ + j^ + ^2a-M) ^ 2m 



V(x - xi)» + i/« V(a; - x,)« + i/» 

If this equation is rationalized and cleared of fractions the result 
is a polynomial of the sixteenth degree in x and y. When the value 
of one of the variables is taken arbitrarily the corresponding 
values of the other can be found by solving this rationalized 
equation. This problem presents great practical difficulties 
• Lunar Theory, Am. Jour. Math., vol. l, p. tH^.'' '^ ^OOgle 
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because of the high degree of the equation, and these troubles 
are supplemented by the presence of foreign solutions which are 
introduced by the processes of rationalisation. 

The difficulty from foreign solutions can be avoided entirely, 
and the degree of the equation can be very much reduced by 
transforming to bi-polar coordinates. That is, points on the 
ciuires can be defined by giving their distances from two fixed 
points on the x-axis. This method could not be applied if the 
curves were not symmetrical with respect to the axis on which 
the poles lie. Let the centers of the bodies 1 -* m &i^<i M be taken 
as the poles; the distances from these points are ri and rs respec- 
tively. To complete the transformation it is only necessary to 
express x* + ]/* in terms of these quantities. 




Rg.41. 

Let P be a point on one of the curves; then OA = x, AP « y^ 
and, since is the center of mass of 1 — /* and m> Om = 1 — M> 
and 0(1 — m) = — M- It follows that 

f !/• = ri« - (x + m)* = fi* - x« - 2/iX - /i«, 

1 !/» = r,« - [x - (1 - m)P = r,« - x« + 2(1 - ti)x - (1 - m)*. 

On eliminating the first power of x from these equations and solv- 
ing for x* + ^, it is found that 

x« + !/» = (1 - M)ri« + Mr,« - m(1 - m). 

As a consequence of this equation, (9) becomes 



(12) 



(l-M)[ri« + ^]+M[r,« + ^J = C + M(l-M)-C'. 

If an arbitrary value of ri is assumed u can be computed from 
this equation; the points of intersection of the circles around 
1-/4 and M as centers, with the computed and assumed values 
respectively of u and rj as radii, will be points on the curves. To 
follow out this plan, let equatiop (12) be written in the form 
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(13) 



ri» + ori + 6 = 0, 



Since b = 2 is poedtive there is at least one real negative root of 
the first of (13) whatever value a may have. But the only value 
of fi which has a meaning in this problem is real and positive; 
hence the condition for real positive roots must be considered. 



It follows from (12) that C is always greater than ^ 



h-^] 



for all real positive values of ri and r^; therefore a is always nega- 
tive. It is shown in the Theory of liquations that a cubic equa- 
tion of this form has three distinct real roots if 276* + 4a' < 0; 
or, since 5 = 2, if 

(14) o + 3 < 0. 



Suppose this inequality is satisfied, 
of solving the cubic is 



sin^ 



Then a convenient method 



(15) 



•sf. 



_b rrr 

2\-o»' 
rit-2.y|^8in(60°-|), 



where ru, ru, ru are the three roota of the cubic. 

The limit of the inequality (14) is a + 3 = 0; or, in terms of 
the ori^nal quantities, 



(16) 



rr,» + a'u + 6' = 0, 

,>=-^ + 3(l-M) 

V = 2. 



The solution of this equation gives the extreme values of r» for 
which (13) has real roots. Therefore, in the actual computation 
equation (16) should be solved first for r%i and r%2. The values of 
20 
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ft to be substituted in (13) should be chosen at convenient inter- 
vals between these roots. 

Equation (16) will not have real positive roots for all values 
of a\ the condition for real positive roots being 

o' + 3 ^ 0; 

the limiting value of which is, in the original quantities^ 

C' 3(1-m) 



= -3; 



whence 



C = 3. 



Therefore C must be equal to, or greater than, 3 in order that the 
curves shall have real points in the xy-plane. For C = 3 the 
curves are just vanishing from the plane, and it follows at once 
that equation (12) is then satisfied by ri = 1, r» = 1; that is, the 
surfaces vanish from the xy-plane at the points which form equi- 
lateral triangles with 1 — m a^d m« 

158. Doable Points of tiie Surfaces and Particular Solutioiis 
of the Problem of Three Bodies. It follows from the general 
forms of the surfaces that the double points which appear as C 
diminishes are all in the xy-plane. Therefore it is sufficient in 
this discussion to consider the equation of the curves in the 
xy-plane. There are three double points on the x-axis which 
appear when the ovals around the finite bodies touch each other 
and when they touch the exterior ciurve enclosing them both. 
There are two more which appear, as the surfaces vanish from the 
xy-plane, at the two points making equilateral triangles with the 
finite bodies. 

These double points are of interest as critical points of the 
curves, and it will now be shown that they are connected with 
important dynamical properties of the system. Let the equation 
of the curves be written 

(17) F(x,y)sx« + y«-F^^^=-^ + ^--C = 0. 
The conditions for double points are 

(18) \ 

1^^ a \ y y t\ 
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The left members of these equations are the same as the right 

1 bp 
members of the equations (4) for 2 = 0. The expressions -^ ^- 

^ ox 

1 dP 
and rt "ST ^"^ proportional to the direction cosines of the normal 
^ oy 

at all ordinary points of the curves; and since ^ and -^ are zero 

at the surfaces of zero velocity it follows from (4) that the directions 
of accelerationy or the lines of effective force, are orthogonal to the 
surfaces of zero relative velocity. Therefore, if the infinitesimal 
body is placed on a surface of zero relative velocity it will start 
in its motion in the direction of the normal. But at the double 
points the sense of the normal becomes ambiguous; hence, it might 
be surmised that if the infinitesimal body were placed at one of 
these points it would remain relatively at rest. 
The conditions imposed by (17) and (18) are also the oonditiona 

that -^ and -^j or the components of acceleration, in equations 

(4) shall vanish. Hence, if the infinitesimal body is placed al a 
double point with zero relative velocity, its oo&rdinates will identically 
fulfill the differential equations of motion and it will remain forever 
relatively at rest, unless disturbed by forces exterior to the system 
under consideration. These are particular solutions of the Problem 
of Three Bodies, and are special cases of the Lagrangian solutions. 
Consider equations (18), the second of which is satisfied by 
y = 0. The double points on the x-axis, and the straight line 
aolutions of the problem are given by the conditions 



(19) 



^-(1-m)[(^_^^),j,-M[(^^^^),j,-0, 

y = o, 

2=0. 



The left member of the first equation considered as a function 
of X is positive for x = + « ; it is negative for x = xj + €, where € 
is a very small positive quantity; it is positive for x = Xt — <; 
it is negative for x = Xi + «; it is positive for x = Xi — €; and it 
is negative f or x = — oo. Since the function is finite and con- 
tinuous except when x = + «>, Xj, Xi, or — oo, it follows that 
the function changes sign three times by passing through zero, 
(o) once between + « and Xi, (6) once between xj and Xi, and 
(c) once between Xi and — «>. Therefore, there are three pod- 
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tions on the line through 1 — m cuid m &t which the infinitesimal 
body will remain when given proper initial projection. 

(a) Let the distance from /m to the double point on the x-axis 
between + « and Xt be represented by p. Then x — Xt = p, 
X — xi = ri = l + p, x = l — M + p; therefore the first equation 
of (19) becomes after clearing of fractions 

(20) p» + (3 - m)p* + (3 - 2m)p» - a*p^ - 2/ip - m = 0. 

This quintic equation has one variation in the sign of its coef- 
ficients, and hence only one real positive root. The value of this 
root depends upon m* Consider the left member of the equation 
as a function of p and m* For m = the equation becomes 

P»(P^ + 3p + 3) = 0, 

which has three roots p = 0, and two others, coming from the 
second factor, which are complex. It follows from the theory 
of the solution of algebraic equations that, for m different from 
zero but sufficiently small, three roots of the equation are ex- 
pressible as power series in m*, vanishing with this parameter.* 
The one of these three roots obtained by taking the real value of m* 
is real; the other two are complex. Therefore, the real root has 
the form 

p = ai/i* 4- (HfJ + aiM* 4- • • • • 

On substituting this expression for p in (20) and equating to sero 
the coefficients of corresponding powers of m*> it is found that 

3« 3» 1 



"'"{i}'*m-m- 



Hence 

(21) 

.ri = 1 + p. 

The corresponding value of C is found by substituting these 
values of ri and r^ in equation (12). 

(b) Let the distance from m to the double point on the x- 
axis between Xa and Xi be represented by p. Then in this case 
X — xi = — p, X — xi = ri = 1 — p, X = (1 — m) — p; therefore 
the first equation of (19) becomes 

p» - (3 - ^)p' + (3 - 2m)p» - MP* + 2mp - m - 0. 
* See Harkness and Morley's Theory €f Functum$, du^yter it. 



(22) 
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On solving as in (a), the values of ft and ri are found to be 

'=(i)'-Ki)'-K?)'+- 

.fl = 1 - p. 

The corresponding value of C is found by substituting these 
values of n and rs in equation (12). 

(c) Let the distance from 1 — /« to the double point on the 
X-axis between xi and — « be represented by 1— p. In this case 
X — X2=— 2 + p, X — a;i=— 1 + p, x=— m — 1 + p, and 
the first equation of (19) becomes 

/ooN P* - (7 + m)p* + (19 + 6m)p» - (24 + 13m)p« 
(23) 

+ (12 + 14m)p - 7m = 0. 
When /* = this equation becomes 

p» - 7p* + 19p» - 24p« + 12p = 0, 

which has but one root p = 0. Therefore p can be expressed as a 
power series in /x which converges for sufficiently small values of 
this parameter, and vanishes with it. This root will have the 
form 

P = Ci/l + CjM* + CiM* + C4M* + • • • • 

On substituting this expression for p in (23), and equating to zero 
the coefficients of the various powers of fx, it is found that 

23X7« 



Hence 
(24) 



ci = j2' <^« = 0' ^» = -^2^ 



7_ 23X7« 
12^*'^ 12* '^"^ 



fi = 1 - P, 

ft = 1 + ri = 2 - p. 



The corresponding value of C is found by substituting these 
values of ri and r^ in equation (12). 

If the values of ri and rj given by the first three terms of the 
series (21), (22), and (24) are not sufficiently accurate, more 
nearly correct values should be foimd by differential corrections. 

In order to find the double points not on the x-axis consider 
equations (18) again. They, or any two independent functions 
of them, define the double points. Since y is distinct from zero 
in this case the second equation may be divided by it, giving 
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fl* ft* 

Multiply this equation by a? — xi, and x — Xi, and subtract the 
products separately from the first of (18). The results are 

«x-M —i = 0, 

«-0. 

But xi = 1 — /I, »!=—/«, and xj — »i = 1; therefore them 
equations reduce to 

1-^ = 0, 

r,* 

The only real solutions are Vi = 1, rj = 1, and the points form 
equilateral triangles with the finite bodies whatever their relative 
masses may be. As was shown in the last of Art. 157, they occur 
at the places where the surfaces vanish from the xy-plane. 



ZZ. PROBLEMS. 

1. The units defined in Art. 152 are called canonical umU; what would 
the canonical unit of time be in da3r8 for the earth and sun? 

2. Show on d priori grounds that, when the motion of the ssrstem is referred 
to axes rotating as in Art. 152, the differential equations should not involve 
the time explicitly. 

3. Why cannot an integral corresponding to (7) be derived from equation* 
(1) at once without any transformations? Prove that there is an integ;ral 
of(l). 

4. What are ihe surfaces of sero velocity for a body projected vertically 
upward against gravity? For a body moving subject to a central foroe 
varying inversely as the square of the distance? 

5. Show by direct reductions from (13) and (14) that 

(fx — rii)(ri - rii)(ri - fn) "i ri» + Ofi + 6 « 0. 

6. Prove that the solution of (16) gives the extreme values of ri for which 
(14) has real roots, _ Hint, Consider the graph of y - r^ -h aVt + 6'. 
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7. Impose the conditions on (12) that C shall be a Tninimnm and show 
that it is satisfied only for vi « 1, n >■ 1, and that the minimiiTn value of C 
is 3. 

8. Why are not the lines of effective force orthogonal to all of the surfaces 
of constant velocity? 

9. Prove that the double point between ii and 1 * m is nearer m than is 
the one between m and + ^ • 

10. Prove that, as C diminishes, the first double point to appear is the one 
between n and 1 — m; the second, the one between it, and + ^ \ the third, 
the one between 1 — m s^d — oo ; and the last, those which make equilateral 
triangles with the finite bodies. 

11. If M " A, 1 — M " H» ^^ ^e values of ri, ft, and C from (21), (22), 
(24), and (12). 



Am, 



(21) r, - 0.340, ri - 1.340, C - 3.536; 

(22) r, - 0.276, n = 0.724, C - 3.663; 
(24) r, - 1.947, fi - 0.947, C - 3.173. 



12. From the approximate values of the last example find by the method 
of differential corrections more accurate values. 

' (21) r, - 0.347, n - 1.347, C - 3.634; 

An9, ^ (22) ft - 0.282, Tx = 0.718, C - 3.663; 

. (23) ri - 1.947, ri - 0.947, C - 3.173. 

13. Considering the earth's orbit to be a circle, find the distance in milei 
from the earth to the double point which is opposite to the sun. Would an 
infinitesimal body at this point be eclipsed? 

An9. 930,240 miles. 

159. Tisserand's Criterion for tiie Identity of Comets.* Comets 
sometimes pass near the planets in their revolutions around the 
sun, and then the elements of their orbits are greatly changed. 
The planet Jupiter is especially potent in producing these per- 
turbations because of its great mass and because at its distance 
the attraction of the sun is much less than it is at the distances of 
the earth-like planets. Since a comet has no characteristic 
features by which it may be recognized with certainty, its identity 
might be in question if it were not followed visually during the 
time of the perturbations. 

One way of testing the identity of two comets appearing at 
different epochs is to take the orbit of the earlier and to compute 
the perturbations which it undergoes, and then to compare the 
derived elements with those determined from the later obser- 

*BvXUtin Astronomique, vol. vi., p. 289, and Mic, CU,, vol. nr., p. 2033!^ 
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vations; or, the start may be made with the elements of the later 
comet, and by mverse processes the earlier elements may be com- 
puted and the comparison made. One or the other of these plans 
has been followed imtil recent years. 

But the question arises if there is not some relation among the 
elements which remains unaltered by the perturbations. This 
is the question which Tisserand has answered in the afibmative in 
one of his characteristically elegant and important papers on 
Celestial Mechanics. 

Let the eccentricity of Jupiter's orbit be supposed equal to aero, 
and the mass of the comet infinitesimal. While both of these 
assumptions are false they are very nearly fulfilled, and the error 
introduced will be inappreciable, especially as the comet will be 
near enough to Jupiter to suffer sensible disturbances only a very 
short time. Under these suppositions, and when the units are 
properly chosen, the integral 



<«(i)'+(t)'+(i)*-+^ 



^ag-rt^gj..,. 



holds true. This is an answer to the question; for, when the 
elements are known the velocity and codrdinates can be computed 
at any time, and the motion referred to rotating axes by equatioDS 
(2). Hence, to test the identity of two comets, compute the 
function (7) for each orbit and see if the constant C is the same 
for both. If the two values of C are the same, the probability is 
very strong that only one comet has been observed; if they are 
different, the two comets are certainly distinct bodies. 

The process just explained has the inconvenience of involving 
considerable computation. This can be largely avoided by ex- 
pressing (7) in terms of the ordinary elements of the orbit. The 
first step is to express (7) in terms of coordinates measured from 
fixed axes. The equations of transformation are the inverse of 
equations (2), viz., 

y = — ( sin ^ + iy cos <, 

.« = f- 

From these equations it is found that 



a^+ «« = {« + ««, 
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Hence equation (7) becomes 

(i60) 

ri rj 

Let r represent the distance of the comet from the origin, and i 
the angle between the plane of its instantaneous orbit and the 
^plane. Then equations (24), Art. 89, give 

;(i)'+(§)'+(f)'-i-i. 

Hence equation (25) becomes 

(26) 2_l_2V5(nr^co6»=?^i-=J^ + ?^-C. 
^ ^ r a ^ ri rt 

In the case of Jupiter and the sun /i is less than one-thousandth. 
Therefore the origin is very near the center of the sun, and ri is 
sensibly equal to r. In both instances the elements will be deter- 
mined when the comet is far from both Jupiter and the sun so that 

+ — will be so small that it may be neglected without 

U rt 

important error; then (26) reduces to the simple expression 
i+2Va(l -6*)cost = C. 

It will be noticed that the elements of this formula are the 
instantaneous elements for motion around a unit mass situated 
at the center of mass of the finite bodies. The actual elements 
used in Astronomy are the elements referred to the center of the 
sun, with the sun as the attracting mass. Nevertheless, on 
account of the small relative mass of Jupiter the two sets of 
elements are very nearly the same, and if the two orbite^are of 
the same body, the equation digitized by v^OOgle 
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(27) - + 2Vai(l -6i*)coeii =~ + 2Va,(l -e,*)coBi, 

must be fulfilled, where the elements are those m actual use by 
astronomers. Such is the criterion developed by Tisserand, and 
employed later by Schulhof and others. 

160. Stability of Particular Solutions. Five particular solutions 
of the motion of the infinitesimal body have been found. If the 
infinitesimal body is displaced a very little from the exact points 
of the solutions and given a small velocity it will either oedllate 
around these respective points, at least for a considerable time, 
or it will rapidly depart from them. In the first case the particular 
solution from which the displacement is made is said to be stabk; 
in the second case, it is said to be unstable. 

The question of stability must be formulated mathematicaDj. 
Consider the equations 



(28) 



^ 2^=/(x,y), 



<P* „dy _ 

S + 2| = ,(x,,). 



Suppose X — xof y — yo, where Xo and yo are constants, is a par- 
ticular solution of (28). That is, 

/(iCo, yo) = 0, g(xo, yo) = 0. 

Give the body a small displacement and a small velocity so that 
its codrdinates and components of velocity are 

a: = Xo + x', 

y = yo + y', 

J ^ dx^ 



(29) 



dy 
Vdi 



d£ 

dt ' 



where x', y' 



dt ' 



dy' 



and -^ are initially very small. On mftlrmg 



these substitutions in (28), the differential equations become 



(30) 



iPx' 

de 



-2 



dt 
dm' 



de ^^ dt 



f(xo + x', yo + yOi 



<'(«0 + «'.Di|f,ftetylQ00gle 
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When the right members are developed by Taylor's formula, th^ 
take the form 

/(x, + aK, y, + yO - /(*o, »<•) +^*' +^1^ + • • • . 
g(xo + x',yo + y')' g{x^ l") +^*' +|J»' + ' • • • 

In the partial derivatives x => xo and y » yo. The first terms in 
the right members are respectively zero; hence equations (30) 
become 



(31) 



A* 
L(tt* 



+ 2^ = ia 



dt 



dx'' +dy'^ + 



If x' and y' are taken very small on the start the influence of 
the higher powers in the right members wiU be inappreciable, at 
least for a considerable time. If the parts which involve second 
and higher degree terms in sf and y' are neglected, the differential 
equations reduce to the linear system 



(32) 



^_^dy' _ df.,df, 



(ft* 



. o^_ ^9 ^,9g , 



dt 



The solutions of a system of linear differential equations with con^ 
stant coefficients can in general be expressed in terms of exponen- 
tials in the form 



{ 






where ai, - *«, a4 are the constants of mtegration, and j9i, '", fii 
are constants depending upon them and the constants mvolved in 
the differential equations. If Xi, ••*, X4 are pure imaginary 
numbers, then x' and y' are expressible in periodic fimctions, and 
the solution from which the start was made is said to be stable; if 
any of Xi, • • • , X4 are real or complex niunbers, then x' and y' 
change indefinitely with t, and the solution is said to be unstable. 
There are exceptional cases where the solution contains constant 
terms instead of exponentials; they are of course stable if all th^^ 
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exponentials are purely imaginary. There are other exceptional 
cases in which the solution contains exponentials multiplied 
by some power of t; these solutions are usually r^arded as 
unstable. 

161. Application of the Criterion for Stability to the Straigjit 
Line Solutions. The definitions and general methods of the last 
article will now be applied to the special cases which have arisen 
in the discussion of the motion of the infinitesimal body. Hie 
original differential equations were (Art. 152) 

— - 2^ = a? - (1 - m) ^t - M^— rr^ s/(«, y,«), 



dp 



di 



i!+2f..-(l-.)f.-M5 



dp 
dt* 



di 



ri" 



rf 



-a-ri,^.-.,^' 



g{x, y, z), 
hix, y, «). 



The straight line solutions occur for 
X = xo„ y = 0, 



« = 0, 



where i = 1, 2, 3 according as the point lies between + oo and /«, 
fi and 1 — Ml or 1 — M ai^d — « , and where these values of x, y, 
and z satisfy equation (19). Make the substitution 





■ X = Xo< + x', 


y = y'. 


« = «', 


" 


dx dx' 
_dt di ' 


dy dy' 
di di ' 


dz dz^ 
dt" di' 


Then it is f o 


und that 







(33)- 



Let 
(34) 



9f ^. I 9f 9f ,_ , 2(1-m)x^ 2^ 

dx'* ^dy'^ ^d/' -"" ^[(x«-xi)*]l^[(xw-x,)«ll' 



i£ v + ^ ^^ 4. !£..' = t,' - 



(i-M)y^ 

[(xo.-Xi)*]» ' 
(l-M)g^ 



MV 



Kxoi-xtyr 



dh f ^^ dh f , dA , 

5?* "^ 57^ "^ a?* = [(xw-x,)*]« ~ Kxoi-xt)*r 



A<-r7Z^-^. + , 



t(x,i-xO']«^[(x«-xO»]«' 
Then the equations corresponding to (32) become in this case 
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(35) 



^_2f=(l + 2A,)x'. 






- Aiz". 



The last equation is independent of the first two and can be 
treated separately. The solution is (Art. 32) 

(36) z' = Ci6^^ ^i' + cje-^ ^^' . 

Therefore the motion parallel to the 2-axis, for small displaoe- 

2t 
ments, is periodic with the period -7= . 



Consider now the simultaneous equations 




■f-2f=(l + 2A,)a., 


(37) 


[S'+2|:=(i-w. 


To find the solutioi 
(38) 


islet 



where K and L are constants. On substituting these expressions 
in equations (37) and dividing out e^', it is foimd that 



(39) 



[X« - (1 + 2Ai)]K - 2XL = 0, 



I 2\K + [X« - (1 - Ai)]L = 0. 

In order that equations (38) shall be particular solutions of (37) 
equations (39) must be fulfilled. They are verified by if = 0, 
L = 0; but in this case «' = 0, y' = 0, and the solutions reduce 
to the straight line solutions. Equations (39) can be satisfied by 
values of K and L different from zero only if the determinant 
of the coefficients vanishes. This condition is 



(40) 



X^ - (1 + 2Ai), 
+ 2X 



- 2X 

X« - (1 - Ai) 



0. 



This equation is the condition upon X that equations (38) may be 
a solution of (37). There are four roots of this biquadratic, eacl^^ 
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giving a particular sdution, and ibe granefal soluticm is the sum 
of the four particular solutions multiplied by arbitrary constants; 
that isy if the four roots of (40) are Xi, Xs, X«, X4, the general solu- 
tion is 

^**^ I y' - Lie^* + L^' + L^ + L^, 

wfaffl^ the Kj are the arbitrary constants of integration, and the 
Lf are defined in terms of than respectively by either of the 
equations (39). The X| depend of course upon the subscript i on 
Aj but the notation need not be burdened with this fact since the 
equations all have the same form whether t is 1, 2, or 3. 

It remains to determine the character of the roots of the bi- 
quadratic (40). It foUows from (34) and (21), (22), and (24) 
respectively that 

'•.-(f^. + iT^- !+*' + •••• 

It follows from (42) that, for small values of m» the tenn of (40) 
which is independent of X satisfies the inequality 

\+Ai-2Af<Q, (i = l, 2, 3); 

and, indeed, this relation is true for values of m up to the limit \, 
as can be verified easily.* Therefore the biquadratic has two real 
roots which are equal in nmnerical value and opposite in sign, and 
two conjugate pure imaginaries. It follows from the definitions 
^ven that the motion is imstable. If the infinitesimal body were 
displaced a very little from the points of solution it would in 
general depart to a comparatively great distance. 

162. Particular Values of the Constants of Integration* The 
constants of integration will now be expressed in terms of the 
initial conditions, and it will be shown that the latter can be 
selected so that the motion will be periodic. 

Suppose Xi and Xs are the real roots of equation (40); then 
Xi ■" — Xj. The imaginary roots are 

*H. C. Flummer gave a general proof in MarUhly NaL cf Bay, Awtr, Soc, 

VOL LXn. (1901). Digitized by GoOglC 
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( 



X, = + v^T:<r, 



X4 = - v-n;<r, 

-where tr is a real number. The L/ are expressed in terms of th9 
Ki by equations (39), and are 



(43) 



. [V-(1 + 2A,)] /i-1,2,3; \ 



Since the X/ are equal in numerical value but opposite in sign in 
pairs, and the last two are imaginary, it follows that 



(44) 



Ci 
Ct 



-c,, 



+ V--Tc, 



Lc4 = — V— Ic, 



where c is a real constant depending on i. 



(2x( 



dVf! 



Let xo', yo', -^ , and -^ be the initial codrdinates and com- 



di 



dt 



ponents of velocity; then equations (41) give at ^ » 
yo' = CiiKi " Kt) + ^r^c{Kz - ZO, 

^ ^ = Xi(Xi - Kt) + -rn^aiKz - ZO, 



dyc/- 



(tt 



= ciXi(i5:i + Kt) - c<r(i5:, + K^). 



The values of the constants of mtegration are foimd in terms of 
the initial codrdinates and components of velocity by solving these 
equations. 

The values of x' and y' increase m general without limit with the 
time, but if the initial conditions are such that Xi = -STi = they 
become purely periodic. This case will now be considered. The 
initial coordinates, xo', yo^ will determine Kt and Ka^ by means 



Df which -37- and -Hr are defined. 



di 



pvhence 



dt 



{ 



Thus 



yo' = -f^ciKt - ZO; 



Digitized by 
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The equations (41) become 

3f 



(45)- 



^i^-i-=i<rt + e-'-^ct) _ dZJy,'(e-^^ - 



2e 



-•CM] 



= aso' COB (7< + — sin <r<, 
c 



« — cxo' sin <rf + yo' COB rf. 

The equation of the orbit is found by eliminating t from these 
equations. Solve for cos <rt and sin <Tt\ then square and add, and 
the result, after dividing out common factors, is 



(46) 



c*»;'+y;* 



+ 



<Ar;» + y;* 



= 1. 



This is the equation of an ellipse with the major and minor axe 
lying along the coordinate axes, and with the center at the origia 
Since Xs is imaginary it follows from (43) and (44) that ^> I: 
therefore the major ans of the ellipse is parallel to the y-«xis. 
The eccentricity is given by 

which, for large values of c, is very near imity. The orbits have 
the remarkable property that their eccentricity is indepeiideDt 
of the initial small displacements, depending only upon the dis- 
tribution of the mass between the finite bodies, and upon the one 
of the three straight line solutions from which they spring. 

It is obvious that this discussion is not completely rigcmni^ 
because the terms of higher degree in the right members of the 
differential equations have been neglected. The linear terms 
alone do not give sufficient conditions for the existence of periodic 
orbits, and consequently when the discussion is thus restricted it 
answers only the question as to the stability of the solution. But 
in the present case periodic orbits actually exist about all three 
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points for all < M ^ i- Some special examples for m = A* were 
found by Darwin in his memoir in Ada Mathematical vol. 21. 
The complete analysis for these orbits, including the much more 
difficult case in which the finite bodies describe elliptical orbits, 
was given by the author in the Mathematische Annalen, vol. 
Lxxra. (1912), pp. 441^79, and m the Pvblicationa of the Carnegie 
InstitiUion of Washington, No. 161, Periodic Orbits, chapters v., 
VI., and vn. 

163. Application to the Gegenschein. If the constants Ki 
and Ki are zero the infinitesimal body will revolve in an ellipse 
around the point of equiUbrium. If these constants are not zero 
but small in numerical value compared to Kt and Ki, the motion 
will be nearly in an ellipse for a considerable time, but will eventu- 
ally depart very far from it. It would be possible to have any 
number of infinitesimal bodies revolving around the same point 
without disturbing one another. 

Consider the motion of the earth aroimd the sun. It is in a 
curve which is nearly a circle. One of the straight line solution 
points is exactly opposite to the sun, and if a meteor should pass 
near it with initial conditions approximately such as have been 
defined in the last article it would make one or more circuits around 
this point before pursuing its path into other regions. If a very 
great number were swarming around this point at one time they 
would appear from the earth as a hazy patch of light with its center 
at the anti-sun, and elongated along the ecliptic. This is the 
appearance of the gegenschein which was discovered independently 
by Brorsen, Backhouse, and Barnard in 1855, 1868, and 1875 
respectively. 

The crucial question seems to be whether or not there are enough 
meteors with the approximate initial conditions to explain the 
observed phenomena, but no certain answer can be given. How- 
ever, it is certain that the meteors are exceedingly numerous, as 
many as 8,000,000 striking into the earth's atmosphere daily 
according to H. A. Newton; and it is only reasonable to sup- 
pose that they cause the zodiacal light which is very bright com- 
pared to the gegenschein. The suggestion that this may be the 
cause of the gegenschem was first made by Gyld^n in the closing 
paragraph of a memoir in the BvUetin Astrimomique, vol. i., en- 
titled, Sur un Cas Particulier du ProbUme des Trots Corps.* 

* See also a paper by F. R. Moulton in The Astranomieal Journal, No. 4S^ 
21 
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164. AgBnrtion of fhe Critaikn for SttlbiBtj to ibe Bqoilatend 
Triangle So i i rt ioi M . Tbeiwiiicii]ar8obitkn8 of the origmal differ^ 
ential equations in this case are ri « 1, rs — 1. The eqnatioos 
eoneqranding to (33) are 



K 



9f 



3^. 



and the differential equations up to terms of the second degree are 



(47) 



The last equation b independent of the first two, and its sdution is 

s^BCisin^ + CsCOB^ 

Therefore the motion parallel to the ;^-axis, for small displace- 
ments, is periodic with period 2t, the same as that of the revo- 
lution of tiie finite bodies. 
To find the solutions of the first two equations let 



de 


-f 


de 


^^^ 


dfi 





(48) 









On substituting these expressions in the first two equations of (47) 
and dividing out common factors, it is found that 



(49) 



[X» -l\K- [2X +^(1 - 2m) ] L - 0, 
[2X -^(1 - 2M)]ii: + [X«-«L=0. 



In order that solutions may be obtained other than x' « 0, y' « 
the determinant of these equations must vanish. That is. 
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(60) 



3-^, 



i 



2X-2J2(i_2^), X»-* 



x«+x»+Vm(1-m)-0. 



Then the 



{: 



X*-i,-2X-^(l-2M) 

3_^ 
4 

Let Xi, Xj, X«, \i be the roots of this biquadratic, 
general solutions of (47) are 

where Ki, Kt, Kt, K* are the constants of integration, and Li, Lt, 
Lt, Li are constants related to them by either of equations (49). 
It is found from (50) that 

^>.-->..V -'-^'-^><i->) :. 

The number m never exceeds |, and if 1 — 27m(1 — m) ^ the 
roots are pure imaginaries m conjugate pairs; if this inequality 
is not fulfilled they are complex quantities. The inequality may 
be written 

1 - 27m(1 - m) = €, 



where € is a positive quantity whose limit is zero, 
this equation is 

(51) M = i 



The solution of 



/ 23 + 4€ 
\ 108 ' 



Since fi represents the mass which is less than one-half the negative 
sign must be taken. At the limit € = 0, /n = .0386 • • •. There- 
fore if M < .0385 • • • the roots of (50) are pure imaginaries and 
the equilateral triangle solutions are stable; if /i > '0385 • • • the 
roots of (50) are complex and the equilateral triangle solutions 
are unstable. 

XXL PROBLEMS. 

1. If a comet approadmig the sun in a parabola should be disturbed by 
Jupiter 80 that its orbit renudned a parabola while its perihelion distance was 
doubled, what would be the relation between the new inclination and the old? 



Afu. 



V2 
cos is » -^ cos ti 
2 
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2. Prove that if a comet's orbit, whose inclination to Jupiter's orUt is 
lero, is changed by the perturbations of Jupiter from a parabola to an ellipse 
the parameter of the orbit is necessarily decreased. Investigate the changes 
in the parameters for changes in the major axes of the other species of oooics. 

3. Suppose a comet is moving in an ellipse in the plane of Jupiter's orbit^ 
and that the perturbing action of Jupiter is inappreciable exc^t for a short 
time when they are near each other. Prove that if the perturbation of Jupiter 
has increased the eccentricity, the period has been increased €sr decreased 
according as the product of the major semi-axis and the square root of the 
parameter in the original ellipse is greater or less than unity when expressed 
in the canonical units. 

4. A particle placed midway between two equal fixed masses is in equilib- 
rium. Investigate the character of the equilibrium by the method of Art. 161. 

5. Suppose 1 ^ fi and fi are the sun and earth respectivdy; find the period 
of oscillation parallel to the z-sljob for an infinitesimal body slightly displaced 
from the x^plane near the straight line solution point opposite to the sun 
with respect to the earth as an origin. 

Ana. 183.304 mean solar days. 

6. In the same case, find the period of oscillation in the xu-phne. 
Ana. 139.6 mean solar days. 

7. Prove that in general for small values of ju the periods of oecillataon 
both parallel to the i^•axis and in the x^plane, are longest for the point opposite 
to ft with respect to 1 — m as origin; next longest for the point opposite to 
1 '- ft with respect to ft aa origin; and shortest for the point between 1 — ^ 
and ft. 

8. Find the eccentricity of the orbit in the xy-plane opposite to the sun in 
the case of the sun and earth. 

0. The differential equations (35) admit the integral 

(S^)' + (f )' + (w)' - a +2X0*^ + ^ -A.)y^-Aa-+C; 
discuss the meaning of this integral after the manner of articles 154-159. 

10. What can be said regarding the independence of equations (39) after 
the condition has been imposed that the determinant shall vanish? 

11. If the explanation of the gegenschein given in Art. 163 is true what 
jhould be its maximum parallax in celestial latitude for an observer in lati- 
tude 46*? 

Ana. Roughly 15'. (Too small to be obsored with certainty in such an 
Indefinite object.) 

12. Suppose M "■ i And reduce the problem of finding the motion <^ the 
iofinitesimal body through the origin along the r-axis to elliptic integrals. 
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Case of Three Finite Bodies. 

165. Conditions for Circular Orbits. The theorem of Lagrange 
that it is possible to start three finite bodies in such a manner 
that their orbits will be similar ellipses, all described in the same 
time, will be proved in this section. It will be established first 
for the special case in which the orbits are circles. It will be 
assumed that the three bodies are projected in the same plane. 
Take the origm at their center of mass and the ^^-plane as the 
plane of motion. Then the differential equations of motion are 
(Art. 143) 



(52) 



dp 

dp 
U ^ 



mi d^i ' 

J_dC7 
m< drii ' 



a = 1. 2, 3), 



khniius , h^miifii 



ri,t 



^2, 8 



r8.i 



The motion of the system is referred to axes rotating with the 
uniform angular velocity n by the substitution 



(53) 






= Xi COS nt — yi sin nt, 
Xi mint + yi cos rU. 



(<»1, 2, 3), 



On making the substitution, and reducing as in Art. 152, it is 
found that 



'd^Xi 



(54) 



dP dt midxi ^ 



dyt 



dhf 



dxi 



dp dl ^ rtiidyi 



If the bodies are moving in circles around the origin with the 
angular velocity n, their coordinates with respect to the rotating 
axes are constants. Since the first and second derivatives are 
then zero, equations (54) become 



(55) 



- n«x, + ifc*m, %=^ + ]fc*m. %=^ = 0, 






= >(pOOgle 
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(66) 



— n*yi + **TOj 



ivi - y*) 






(vi - y») 



0. 



^1, S 1^1, s 

- nV. + ]b»mx il^l^ + ]b»m. i^ifJ^ = o, 



And conversely, if the masses and initial projections are such 
that these six equations are fulfilled the bodies move in circles 
around the origin with the uniform angular velocity n. 
Since the origin is at the center of mass the coordinates satisfy 

f miXi + mjXi + miXt = 0, 
I miyi + tmyt + m^t « 0. 



(56) 



If the first equation of (55) is multiplied by mi, the second by mt, 
and the products added, the sum becomes, as a consequence of 
the first equation of (56), the third of (56). In a similar manner 
the last equation of (55) can be derived from the others in y and the 
last of (56). Therefore the third and sixth equations of (55) can 
be suppressed, and equations (56) used in place of them, giving a 
somewhat simpler system of equations. 

The units of tune, space, and mass are so far arbitrary. It is 
possible, without loss of generality, to select them so that fi, s == 1 
and h^ =^ I. Then necessary and sufficient conditions for the 
existence of solutions in which the orbits are circles are 



(67) 



— n^Xi + niiixi — xt) + mt 

- n^j + mi{xt - Xi) + mt 



0, 
0, 



- n^i + mtiyi - yt) + mj 



WlXi + flHXt H" W|Xt 
(xi - Xt) 

(Xj - Xt) 

miyi + miyj + m^t = 0, 
(yi - yt) 



0, 



0, 



- n^i + tniiyi - yO + mj- 



0. 



(Vi - ys) 

166. Equilateral Triangle Solutions. There is a solution of the 
problem for every set of real values of the variables satisfying 
equations (57). It is easy to show that the equations are fulfilled 
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if the bodies lie at the vertices of an equilateral triangle. Then 
Ti, t *= ft, I = fi, I = 1, and equations (67) become 

fniZi + fTisXs + fTiaXt = 0, 

(mt + mi — n*)xi — m^xi — maXi = 0, 

(mi + mi — n")xi — mia^i — maXi = 0, 

fniyi + nnyt + m«yi = 0, 

(mt + mi - n*)yi - mtt/i - miyi = 0, 

. (mi + mi - n«)yi - miyi - m«yi » 0* 

These equations are linear and homogeneous ia xi, Xt, * * *> yt* 
In order that they may have a solution different from xi « xs 
= • • • = y» = 0, which is incompatible with ri, t = rj, i « ri, i — 1, 
the determinant of their coefficients must vanish. On letting 
Jlf = mi + mi + mi, it is easily found that this condition is 

mi«(M-n«)* = 0, 

from which n* = Af . Then two of the Xt and two of the y< are 
arbitrary, and hence the equations have a solution compatible 
with n,y = 1. Therefore, the eguUaterdl triangvlar configuration 
with "proper initial components of velocity is a particular solution of 
the Problem of Three Bodies; and, if the units are such that the 
tnuttud distances and k^ are unity, the square of the angular vdodty 
of revolution is equal to the sum of the masses of the three bodies. 

167. Straight Line Solutions. The last three equations of (57) 
are fulfilled by |/i = |/i = yi = 0, that is, if the bodies are all on the 
a>axis. Suppose they lie in the order mi, ms, mi from the negative 
end of the axis toward the positive. Then Xz> Xi> Xi and 
ri, 1 =» Xi — Xi = 1, and the first three equations of (67) become 

miXi + mt(l + Xi) + maXi = 0, 



(58) 



mi + 



mi 



^.+"^. 



(«» - Xi) 



0, 



--» + (iril^l)i + «'(! + -0-0. 



On eliminating Xt and n*, it is found that 
(59) m> + (mi + mi)xi+; ^^'^^ + ^^^ 



mi'xi 



(Afa^i + mi)* (Afxi+mi+mi)* 
If this equation is cleared of fractions a quintic equation in Xi is 
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obtained whose coefficients are all positive. Therefore tb&e is 
no real positive root but there is at least one real negative root, 
and consequently at least one solution of the problem. 

Instead of adopting Xi as the unknown, xt — Xt, which will be 
denoted by A, may be used. The distance xi must be expressed 
in terms of this new variable. The relations among Xi, Xt, Xi, 
andii are 

♦WiXi + m^Xs + msXt = 0, 

Xi- Xi= 1, 

Xz- x%^ A; 



whence 



WI2 + ^s + tniA 
^*=" M ' 



On substituting this expression for Xi in (59), clearing of fractions, 
and dividing out common factors, the condition for the coUinear 
solutions becomes 

(mi + mt)A* + (3mi + 2m,)il* + (3mi + fn,)il» 

- (ma + 3mi)A« - (2mt + 3m,)il - (mt + m,) = 0. 

This is precisely Lagrange's quintic equation in ii,'*' and has but 
one real positive root since the coefficients change sign but once. 
The only A valid in the problem for the chosen order of the masses 
is positive; hence the solution of (60) is unique and defines the 
distribution of the bodies in the straight line solution of the 
Problem of Three Bodies. It is evident that two more distinct 
straight line solutions will be obtained by cyclically permuting 
the order of the three bodies. 

168. Dynamical Properties of the Solutions. Since the bodies 
revolve in circles with uniform angular velocity around the center 
of mass, the law of areas holds for each body separately; therefore 
the reavltarU of aU the forces acting upon each body is constantly 
directed toward the center of mass (Art. 48). 

Let the distances of mi, ms, and ms from their center of mass 
be Oi, at, and as respectively. Then the centrifugal acceleration 

to which m< is subject is a< = — , where Vi is the linear velocity 

ai 

of m<. But this may be written a< = n^at. The centripetal force 
* See Lagrange's ColUded Works, vol. vi., p. 277, and TSsserand's M4e. C&,, 

vol. I., p. 166. C^r\r\ri\c> 

' ^ Digitized by V^OOQ Ic 
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exactly balances the centrifugal; therefore the acceleration toward 
the center of mass is 

that is, the accderationa of the various bodies toward their common 
cerder of mass are directly proportioruU to their respective distances 
from this poirU. 

169. General Conic Section Solutions. The solutions of the 
problem of three bodies which have been discussed are char- 
acterized by the fact that their orbits are circles. It will be shown 
that corresponding to each of them there is a solution in which 
the orbits are conic sections of arbitrary eccentricity. These 
solutions are characterized by the fact that in them the ratios of 
the mutual distances of the bodies are constant, though the dis- 
tances themselves are variable. 

The differential equations of motion when the system is referred 
to fixed axes with the origin at the center of gravity of the system 
are 



(61) 



dfi 
dfi 

dhit^ 
dfi 

dfi 

d^9^ 
dfi 



mi(iy> - lyi) 
mi{fii — lyi) 



wt,({i - {») 















'*,* 



mt(itt — fit) 



Suppose the coordinates of mi, m«, and mt at ^ => ^ are respec- 
tively (xi, yi), (x2, yt), and (xa, yi), and let the respective distances 
from the origin be ri^\ ri^% and rj^. Suppose the angles that 
i-jW f ,« and rt^^ make with the {-axis are <pi, ^, and <pt. Then 



(62) 



= ri^®> cos <pu 






sm (pif 



Xi — r%^^ cos <p%, 
y% = ri^^^ sin ^i, 



Xt = rs<"> cos <piy 
yt = U^^ sin <pt. 



Now let the codrdinates of the bodies at any time t be ((i, i;i). 
(€t9 Vt)f and {iz, vt). Suppose the ratios of the mutual distanc^e 
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are constants; then the mutual distances at i are 

where p is the factor of proportionality. Since the shi^ie of the 
figure formed by the three bodies is imaltered, it follows that 

(63) fi - ri<«>p, ri - rt<*»>P, ri 



fi^p. 



J^^tfii) 



<Mo90 







Fig. 42. 

Moreover, the radii ri, ft, and ft will have turned throu^ the i 
angle 6. Hence 

'{i = ri^®>p cos (^ + ^i) = (xi cos ^ — yi sin ^)p, 

171 * ri<»>p sin (^ + ^1) = (xi sin ^ + yi cos e)p, 

it = ri<®>p cos (^ + ^1) = (iPt cos ^ — yi sin $)p, 

Vi = r2^>p sin (^ + ^) = (x2 sin ^ + yi cos $)p, 

{, = rt^^^p cos (^ + <P9) « (xs cos ^ — ys sin e)p, 

171 = ri<«>p sin (^ + <pt) = (xi sin ^ + yt cos d)p. 

If equations (61) are transformed by means of (64) they will 
involve only the two dependent variables p and $, and they will 
be necessary conditions for the existence of solutions in which the 
ratios of the mutual distances are constants. It follows from 
the first two equations of (61) and (64) after multiplying the resolts 



(64) 
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of the transformation by cos and ain and adding, and then by 
— sin and cos and adding, that 

(Pp _ dpde /dey d^e 

{ tntjxi - xt) . mtjxi - g») 1 1 

cPp , „ dfide /de\* d?9 

_ f mt{yi - y«) ■ OT»(yi - y») 1 1 
I r«i., "^ r«.., Iff- 



(66) 



Let 

(66 
Then 



(66) ^^ 



odpde, (P^_id^ /(toy ^ 



and equations (65) become 
(67) 



(ft* Xip (ft p» Xil r»i., ■*■ r»i., Jp^' 



^j.£i^--.3{?=-«l f ^yi-y«) I ^»(yi-y») li 

And the equations which are similarly derived from the last four 
equations of (61) and of (65) are 

^^ ML^ ^^ ^ [ ^^(^ ~ ^^) I ^»(^» ^ ^s) 1 1 
(ft« a;,p(ft p» " xil r»i,, ^ r»,., j ^' 



(68) 



(Pp x% d4^ ^^ 1 f mi(yt-yi) m>(yi--y>) 11 
dP^ytfidt p» ya r»i., ^ r»,,, Jp^ 



(Pp y, d^ ^^ 1 f mi(a;>-a;i) mt(g>-a;>) 11 
dp XMpdt f^ XtX r»i,i "^ r»i.a Jp^^ 

(Pp 
(ft« 



a;» (f^ ^^ 1 f mi(y>-yi) mt(y>-y>) ]l 
^yiP(ft ff yz\ r^Lt "^ r»i.« Jp^ 



Equations (67) and (68) are necessary conditions for the exist- 
ence of solutions in which the ratios of the distances of the bodies 
are constants. There are but two variables, p and ^, to be de- 
termined. The first gives the dimensions of the system by means 
of (63), and the second its orientation by means of (66). In order 
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that the solutions in question may exist these equations must be 
consistent. In pairs of two they define p and ^ when the initial 
conditions are specified. In order that for given initial con- 
ditions the p and ^ shall be identical as defined by each of the 
three pairs of differential equations, the coefficients of corre- 
sponding terms in p and ^ must be the same. This can be proved 
by considering the expansion of the solutions as power series in 
t — <o by the method of Art. 127. In order that the solutions 
shall be the same the coefficients of corresponding powers of 
t — ^ must be identical; anc^ in order that these conditions shall 
be satisfied the coefficients of corresponding terms in the diff^- 
entid equations must be identical. Therefore the conditions for 
the consistency of equations (67) and (68) are either 



(69) 



or 



(70) 



Xi Xt Xt' 



and the system of six equations 

in%{xi — x%) , mt(xi 



(71) 



tnijxt - xi) 



tni(g| — Xi) 



mt(yi - vt) 

wti(yt - yi) 
1*1, t 

mijyt - yi) 



f'i.> 



inz(x% — g>) 
fnijxi — Xs) 
m»(tfi - ys) 



"^^ = n^u 






= rAct, 



nht% 



f'^Xf 



mt{yt - y>) 



^ = nV., 



r»2., 



nV»i 



where rfi is the common constant value of the brackets in the rif^t 
members of (67) and (68). And it follows from equations (71), 
as well as from the original definitions of the Xi and the y<y that 
the center of mass equations 

are fulfilled. Digitized by Uoogle 
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Equations (69) are satisfied only if the three bodies are in a 
straight line at ^ == ^o. Since, by hypothesis, the shape of the 
configuration is constant, they always remain in a straight line 
in this case. The position of the axes can be so chosen at t » <o 
that yi = yt — yt = and the conditions for the existence of the 
solutions reduce to the first three equations of (71). These 
equations are the same as (55) of Art. 165, and it was shown 
in Art. 167 that they have but three real solutions. 

Suppose equations (69) are satisfied and that the bodies remain 
collinear; therefore the resultant of all the forces to which each 
one is subject is directed constantly toward the center of gravity 
of the system, and consequently the law of areas with respect to 
this point holds. Hence 

^de ^de ^dS 

'^'dt^'^^ '^dt^'^^ '^'di^''^ 

where Ci, Cs, and Ct are constants. It follows from (63) that 

^dl"^ ( w^« ' ^^^ *^®^ ^^^ ^^^ ^**"^ ~ ^' Hence equations 
(66), (67), and (68) become in this case 



(72) 



These are the differential equations in polar coSrdinates for the 
Problem of Two Bodies. Except for differences of notation, they 
are the same as equations (65) of chap. v. Therefore p and 6 
satisfy the conditions of conic section motion under the law of 
gravitation, and it follows from (63) and the definition of 6 that the 
three bodies describe similar conic sections having an arbitrary 
eccentricity. These solutions include the straight Ime solutions 
in which the orbits are circles as a special case. 

Suppose equations (69) are not satisfied; then the bodies are 
not collinear. But if the bodies are not collinear equation (70) 
must hold in order that equations (67) and (68) may be com- 
patible. It follows from equations (66) and (63) that the law of 
areas with respect to the origin holds for each body separately. 
It was shown in Art. 166 that equations (71) are satisfied if the 



dp 


4^- 


— 


"•^. 




^ = 


Co 


= constant, 




de 
dt~ 




-%■ 
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bodies are at the vertices of an equilateral triangle. It is easy to 
^ow that, unless they are coUinear, there is no other solution. 
In the case of the equilateral trian^e solution equations (67) and 
(68) also reduce to (72)| and the orbits are similar conic sections 
of arbitrary eccentricity. 

XXn. PROBLBMa 

1. Take as an hypotbttaa that a solution eziats m windk the three bodicB 
are always ooUinear. Pn>Ye that the law o£ areas holds for each body aepBr 
ratdy with reQ)ect to the center of mass of the system, with respect to eitlier 
of the other bodies, and with respect to the center of mass of any two of the 
bodies. 

2. Write the conditions that the accelerations to which the bodies are 
subject shall be directed toward their oonmion center of mass and proportional 
to their respective distances. 

Am, Equations (55). 

3. The resultant of the forces acting <m each body always passes throu^ 
a fixed point. Prove that the equilateral triangle configuration is the only 
solution of equations (55) unless the bodies lie in a straight line. 

4. Suppose mi " mt "• mt "• 1, and that the bodies move according to 
the equilateral triangular solution. Find the radius of the circle in which a 
particle would revolve around one of them in the period in which they revolve 
around their center of mass. 

An$. R^ZK 

5. Prove that the equilateral triangular circular sdutions hold when the 
mutual attractions of the bodies vary as any powtf of the distance. 

6. Find the number of coUinear sdutions when the force varies as any 
power of the distance. 

7. Prove that when the force varies inversely as the fifth power one sc^ution 
is that each of the bodies moves in a circle throu^ thdr center of mass in 
such a way that the three bodies are always at the vertices of an equilateral 
triangle. 

8. Prove that if the three bodies are placed at rest in any (me of the con- 
figurations admitting circular solutions, th^ will fall to their center of mass 
in the same time in straight lines. 

9. Find the distribution of mass among the three bodies for which the time 
of falling to their center of mass will be the least; the greatest. 

10. Prove that if any four masses are placed at the vertices of a regular 
tetrahedron, the resultant of all the forces acting on each body passes throu^ 
the center of mass of the four, and that the magnitudes of the accelerations are 
proportional to the respective distances of the bodies from their center of mass. 

11. Prove that there are no circular solutions in the Problem of Four 
Bodies in which the bodies do not all move in the same plane. 

12. Investigate the stability of the triangle and strai^t line solutiona 
of the Problem of Three Bodies when all of the masses are finite. 
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HISTORICAL SKETCH AND BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

The first particular solutions of the Problem of Three Bodies were found 
by Lagrange in his prize memoir, E88ai sur le Problhne des Trois Corps, which 
was submitted to the Paris Academy in 1772 (Coll, Works, vol. vi., p. 229, 
Tisserand's Mic. C&, vol. i., chap. vui.). The solutions which he found are 
precisely tlioee given in the last part of this chapter. EQs method was to 
divide the problem into two parts; (a) the determination of the mutual dis- 
tances of the bodies, (6) having solved (a), the determination of the plane 
of the triangle in space and the orientation of the triangle in the plane. He 
proved that if the part (a) were solved the part (b) could also be solved. 
To solve (a) it was necessary to derive three differential equations involving 
the three mutual distances alone as dependent variables. He found three 
equations, one of which was of the third order, and the remaining two of the 
second order each, making the whole problem of the seventh order. The reduc- 
tion of tlie general problem of three bodies by the ten integrals leaves it of the 
eighth order; hence Lagrange's analysis reduced the problem by one unit. He 
found that he could integrate the differential e(piations completely by assuming 
that the ratios of the mutual distances were constants. The demonstration 
was repeated by Laplace in the Micanique CSUste, vol. v., p. 310. In VExpO" 
sUion du Systkme du Monde he remarked that if the moon had been given to 
the earth by Providence to illuminate the night, as some have maintained, the 
end sought has been only imperfectly attained; for, if the moon were properly 
started in opposition to the sun it would always remain there relatively, and 
the whole earth would have either the full moon or the sun always in view. 
The demonstration upon which he baaed his remark was made under the 
assumption that there was no disturbing force. If there were disturbing 
forces the configuration would not be preserved unless the solution were stable, 
which it is not, as was proved by liouville, Jourrud de Math6matiiques, vol. vn., 
1845. 

A number of memdrs have appeared following more or less closely along 
the lines marked out by Lagrange. Among them may be mentioned one by 
Radau in the BvUeHn Astronomique, vol. m., p. 113; by Lindstedt in the 
Annales de VJ^cole Normals, 3rd series, vol. i., p. 85; by All^ret in the Journal 
de Malhtmaliguss, 1875, p. 277; by Bour in the Journal de VEcoU Polytechnique, 
vol. zxzvi.; and by Mathieu in the Journal de MalhimaHques, 1876, p. 345. 

Jacobi, without a knowledge of the work of Lagrange, reduced the general 
Problem of Three Bodies to the seventh order in Crelle's Journal, 1843, p. 115 
(CoU, Works, vol. IV., p. 478). It has never been reduced further. 

Concerning the solutions of the problem of more than three bodies in wbick 
the ratios of the mutual distances are constants a nimiber of papers have 
appeared, among which are one by Lehmann-Filhes in the Astronomisehe 
Nachrichten, vol. cxxvii., p. 137, one by F. R. Moulton in The Transactions of 
fhe American Mathematical Society, vol. i., p. 17, and one by W. R. Longley in 
BvUetin of the American Mathematical Society, vol. zni., p. 324. 

No new periodic solutions of the problem of three bodies were discovered 
after those of Lagrange until Hill developed his Lunar Theory, The American 
Journal of Mathematics, vol. i. (1878). These solutions of Hill are of im- 
mensely greater practical value than those of the Lagrangian type. It should 
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be Btatedi however, that th^ are not strictly periodic solutions of any actual 
case, because a small part of the perturbing action of the sun was ne^^ected. 

Hie next important advance was made by Poincar^ in a memoir in the 
BidUHn Astronomique, vol. i., in which he proved that when the masses of two 
of the bodies are small compared to that of the third, there is an infinite 
number of sets of initial conditions for which the motion is periodic. HieBe 
ideas were elaborated and the results extended in a memoir crovmed with 
the prise offered by the late King Oscar of Sweden. This m^noir appeared 
in Ada MaihemaUca, vol. xm. The methods employed by Poincar6 are 
incomparably more profound and powerful than any previously used in 
CelesUal Mechanics, and marie an epoch in the development of the science. 
The work of Poincar6 was recast and extended in many directions, and pub- 
lished in three volumes entitled, Les MHhodes NouoeUes de la MScamque 
CiUate, It is written with admirable directness and clearness, and b given 
in sufficient detail to make so profound a work as easily read as possible. 

An important memoir on Periodic Orbits by Sir George Darwin appeared 
In Acta Maihematica, vol. xxi. (1890). In this investigation it was assumed 
that one of the three masses is infinitesimal and that the finite masses, hav- 
ing the ratio of ten to one, revolve in circles. A large niunber (^ periodic 
orbits, belonging to a number of families, were discovered by numerical ex- 
periments. The question of theur stability was answered by using essen- 
tially the method employed by Hill in his discussion of the motion of the 
lunar perigee. 

A considerable nimiber of investigations in the domain of periodic orintSy 
emplo3dng anal3rtical processes based on the methods of Poincar6, have been 
publi^ed by F. R. Moiilton and his former students Daniel Buchanan, Thomas 
Buck, F. L. Griffin, Wm. R. Longley, and W. D. MacMillan. These papera 
have appeared in the Transactions of the American Malhematical Society, the 
Proceedings of the London Mathematical Society, the MathemaHsche AnnaiUn, 
and the Proceedings of the Fifth International Congress of Mathematicians, 
Besides containing the analysis for a great variety of periodic orbits, they 
show the existence of infinite sets of closed orbits of ejection which form tin 
boundaries between different classes of periodic orbits. These investigations 
are published under the title " Periodic Orbits " as PvbUcaHon 161 of the 
Gamete Institution of WashlngUm. 
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CHAPTER rX. 

PERTURBATIONS— GEOMETRICAL CONSIDBRATIONa 

170. Meaning of Perturbations* It was shown in chapter t. 
that if two spherical bodies move under the influence of their 
mutual attractions each describes a conic section with respect to 
their center of mass as a focus, and that the path of each body 
with respect to the other is a conic. The converse theorem is 
also true; that is, if the law of areas holds and if the orbit of one 
body is a conic with respect to the other as a focus, then if the force 
depends only on the distance it varies inversely as the square of 
the distance (see also Art. 58). If there is a resisting mediiun, 
or if either of the bodies is oblate, or if there is a third body at- 
tracting the two under consideration, or if there is any force acting 
upon the bodies other than that of the mutual attractions of the 
two spheres, their orbits will cease to be exact conic sections. 
Suppose the codrdinates and components of velocity are given at 
a definite instant to] then> if the conditions of the two-body problem 
were precisely fulfilled, the orbits would be definite conies in 
which the bodies would move so as to fulfill the law of areas. 
The differences between the codrdinates and the components of 
Telocity in the actual orbits and those which the bodies would 
have had if the motion had been undisturbed are the perturbations. 
It is necessary to include the changes in the components of velocity 
as perturbations, for the paths described depend not only upon 
the relative positions of the bodies and the forces to which they 
are subject, but also upon the relative velocities with which they 
are moving. 

Several methods of computing perturbations have been devised 
depending upon the somewhat different points of view which may 
be taken. Of these the two following are the ones most frequently 
used. 

171* Variation of CoSrdinates* The amplest conception of 
perturbations is that the coordinates are directly perturbed. For 
example, if a planet is subject to the attraction of another planet 
the coordinates and components of velocity of the former at any 
time t differ by definite amounts from what they would have been 
22 321 
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if the sun had been the only source of attraction, and these differ- 
ences are computed by appropriate devices. No attempt is made 
to get the equations of the curve described, and usually no general 
information as to what will happen in the course of a long time is 
secured. This method is applied only to comets and small planets. 

172. Variation of the HemMits. This method is variously 
called the VariaHon of the Elements, the Vcariaiian of ParameterSy 
and the VariaHon of the Conetants of Integration. According to 
this conception, a body subject to the law of gravitation is always 
moving in a conic section, but in one which changes at each instant 
The variable conic is tangent to the actual orbit at every point 




of it; and further, if the body were moving undisturbed in any 
one of the tangent conies it would have the same velocity at the 
point of tangency which it has in the actual orbit at that point. 
This conic is said to osculate with the actual orbit at the point of 
contact. The perturbations are the differences between the ele- 
ments of the orbit on the start, and those of the osculating conic 
at any time. An obvious advantage of this method is that the 
elements change very slowly, since in most of the cases which 
actually arise in the solar system the perturbing forces are small. 
But if the perturbations were very large, as they are in some of 
the multiple star systems, this method would lose its relative 
advantages. Digitized by Google 
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Hie conception of perturbations as being variations of the 
elements arises quite naturally in considering the factors which 
determine the elements of an orbit. It was shown in chap. v. 
that the initial positions of the two bodies and the directions of 
projection determine the plane of the orbit; that the initial posi- 
tions and the velocities of projection determine the length of the 
major axis; and that the initial conditions, including the direction 
of projection and the velodtieSi determine the eccentricity and 
the line of the apsides. 

Suppose a body m is projected from Po, fig. 43, in the direction 
Qo with the velocity Vo. Suppose there are no forces acting upon 
it except the attraction of S; then, in accordance with the results 
of the two-body problem, it follows that it will move in a conic 
section Co whose elements are uniquely determined. Suppose that 
when it arrives at Pi it becomes subject to an instantaneous 
impulse of intensity /i in the direction PiQi; this position and the 
new velocity and direction of motion determine a new conic Ci in 
which the body will move until it is again disturbed by some 
external force. Suppose it becomes subject to the impulse ft in 
the direction PiQi when it arrives at Ft; it will move in the new 
conic C%. This may be supposed to continue indefinitely. The 
body will be moving in conic sections which change from time to 
time when it is subject to the disturbing impulses. Suppose the 
instantaneous impulses become very small, and that the intervals 
of time between them become shorter and shorter. The general 
characteristics of the motion will remain the same. At the limit 
the impulses become a continually disturbing force, and the orbit 
a conic section which continually changes. 

173. Derivation of the Hements from a Graphical Construction* 
It was shown in Art. 89 that the major semi-axis is given by the 
very simple equation 



(1) y. = fci(S + m)(?-i), 



where V is the initial velocity, Ifi the Gaussian constant, 8 + m 
the sum of the masses, r the initial distance of the bodies from 
each other, and a the major semi-axis. Suppose the major semi- 
axis has been computed by (1); it will be shown how the remaining 
elements can be found by the aid of very simple geometrical 
constructions. The initial positions of S and m, and the direction 
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of projection of m, determine the position of the plane of the 
orbit, and therefore R and i. 

Suppose m is at the point P at the origin of time, and that it is 
projected in the direction PQ with the velocity V. The sun 5 is 
at one of the foci. It is known from the properties of conic 
sections that the lines from P to the two foci make equal an^^ 
with the tangent PQ, Draw the line PR making the same ang^ 
with the tangent that SP makes. Let ri represent the distance 




Fig. 44. 

from S to Pf and u the distance from P to the second focus. 
Therefore ri + ft = 2a; or, rt = 2a — ri, which defines the 

SO 

position of Si. Call the mid-point of SSif 0; then e = — . 

Suppose SR is the Ime of nodes; then the angle SlSA « ci>, and 

T = «+ ft. 

The only element remaining to be found is the time of perihelion 
passage. The angle ASP, counted in the direction of motion, 
is V. The eccentric anomaly is given by the equation (Art. 98) 



(2) '-f->^ 



-tan ;r. 
e 2 



After E has been found the time of perihelicm passage, T, is defined 
by the equation (Art. 93) 

(3) n(t- T) = E - ewiE. 

174. Resolution of the Disturbing Force. Whatever may be 
the source of the disturbing force it is convenient, in order to find 
its effects upon the elements, to resolve it into three rectangular 
components. It is possible to do this in several wiqts, each having 
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advantages for particular purposes. The one will be adopted 
here which on the whole leads most simply to the determination 
of the manner in which the elements vary when the body under 
consideration is subject to any disturbing force. It would be 
I)068ible without much difficulty to derive from geometrical con- 
siderations the expressions for the rates of change of the elements 
for any disturbing forces, but the object of this chapter is to 
explain the nature and causes of perturbations of various sorts, 
and the attention will not be divided by unnecessary digressions 
on methods of computation. This part falls naturally to the 
methods of analysis, which will be given in the next chapter. 

The disturbing force will be resolved into three rectangular 
components: (a) the orthogonal component,''^ S, which is per- 
pendicular to the plane of tiie orbit, and which is taken positive 
when directed toward the north pole of the ecliptic; (b) the 
tangential component, T, which is in the line of the tangent, and 
which is taken positive when it acts in the direction of motion; 
and (c) the normal component, N, which is perpendicular to the 
tangent, and which is taken positive when directed to the interior 
of ohe orbit. 

The instantaneous effects of these components upon the various 
elements will be discussed separately; and, unless it is otherwise 
stated, it always must be understood that the results refer to the 
way in which the elements are changing at given instants, and not 
to ihe cumulative effects of the disturbing forces. Although the 
effects of the different components are considered separately, yet 
when two or more act simultaneously it is sometimes necessary to 
estimate somewhat carefully the magnitude of their separate 
perturbations, in order to determine the character of their joint 
effects. 

I. Effbctb of thb Components of the Distubbinq Fobce. 

175. Disturbing Effects of the Orthogonal Component In 
order ^o fix the ideas and abbreviate the language it will be sup- 
posed tliat the disturbed body is the moon moving around the 
earth. The perturbations arising from the disturbing action of 
the sun are very great and present many features of exceptional 
interest. Besides, this is the case which Newton treated by 
methods essentially the same as those employed here.t The 

* A demgnatacm due to 8k John Herachd, OuiUnes cf AHranomy, p. 420. , 
t Prindpia, Book i., Section U, and Book m., Props, xxn.-xxxv. ^^ 
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character of the perturbations arising from positive compooentg 
alone will be investigated; in every case n^ative componentB 
change the elements in the opposite way. 

It is at once evident that the orthogonal compon^Eit will not 
change a, e, T, and o), if o) is counted from a fixed line in the plane 
of the orbit. But the <a in ordinary use is counted from the 
ascending node of the orbit; hence if the n^^tive of the rate of 
increase of £2 be multiplied by cos i the result will be the rate 
of increase of <a due to the change in the origin from which it s 
reckoned. Consequently it is sufficient to consider the changoi 
in Q, and t when discussing the perturbations due to the orthogonal 
component. 




F%.45. 



Let AB be in the plane of the ecliptici PoQo in the plane of the 
undisturbed orbit, and £2o and to the corresponding node and 
inclination. Suppose there is an instantaneous impulse P#Si 
when the moon is at Pq; it will then move in the direction PJ^v 
and the new node and inclination will be R i and ti. It is evideiit 
at once that ti > to and Sii < Ao- Suppose a new instantaneous 
impulse PiSi acts when the moon arrives at Pi. The new node 
and inclination are £is and i%, and it is evident that tt < ti and 
ft« < iii. If Pofti = fliPi, PoSo = PiSi, and the velocity d 
the moon at Pq equals that at Pi, then to = ts. The total resuK 
is a regression of the node and an imchanged inclination. 

From the corresponding figure at the descending node it is 
seen that a n^^tive S before node passage and a S3rmmetri- 
cally opposite positive S after node passage will produce the 
same results as those which were foimd at the ascending node. 
Therefore, a positive S causes the nodes to advance if the mom is 
in the first or second quadrant, and to regress if it is in the third 
or fourth quadrant; and a positive S causes the inclination to 
increase if the moon is in the first or fourth quadrant, and to 
decrease if it is in the second or third quadrant. ^Ogle 
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The following quantitative results may be noted: The rate of 
change of both Q, and i is proportional to S. The rate of change 
of A is greater the smaller t; for i » evidentiy A is not defined, 
but in this case in such problems as the Lunar Theory S vanishes. 
For a given i the rate of change of A is greater the nearer the point 
at which disturbance occurs is to midway between the two nodes. 
The rate at which i changes is greater the nearer the point at which 
the disturbance occurs is to a node. 

176. Effects of the Tangential Component iqKm the Major Axis. 

Instead of deriving all the conclusions directly from geometrical 
constructions, it will be better to make use of some of the simple 
equations which have been found in chapter v. If it were desired 
the theorems contained in these equations could be derived from 
geometrical considerations, as was done by Newton in the Pririr 
cipia, but this would involve considerable labor and would add 
nothing to the understanding of the subject. 

The major semi-axis is given in terms of the initial distance and 
the initial velocity by equation (1); viz.. 



7« = A«(S + m)(?-l) 



In an elliptic orbit a is positive; hence, since a positive T increases 
V^ and does not instantaneously change r, a poMive T increases 
the major semi-axis when the moon is in any part of its orbit. It 
also follows from this equation that a given T is most effective in 
changing a when V has its largest value, or when the moon is at 
the perigee, and that the rate of change is more rapid the larger a. 
Expressed in terms of partial derivatives, the dependence of a 
upon T is given by 

da _dadV _ 2a»7 dV 
dT dVdT k\E + m)dT' 

177. Effects of the Tangential Component upon the Line of 
Apsides. The tangential component increases or decreases the 
speed, but does not instantaneously change the direction of 
motion. The focus £ is of course not changed, fi is unchanged, 
and, according to the results of the last article, a is increased. 
Since r» = 2a — fi while the direction of rj remains the same, 
it follows that the focus Ei is thrown forward to Ei\ Fig. 46. The 
line of apsides is rotated forward from AB to A'B\ Hence it is 
easily seen that a positive tangential component catises the line of 
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apsides to rotate forward during the first halj revclution^ and hid' 
ward during the second half revolution. 

The instantaneous effects are the same for points which aie 
symmetrical with respect to the major axis. Wh»i the moon ii 
at JT or L the whole displacement of the second focus is pet- 
pendicular to the line of apsides, and at these points the rate of 




fig. 46. 

rotation of the apsides is a maximum for a given change in the 
major axis. But the major axis is changed most when the moot 
is at perigee; therefore the place at which the line of the i^nidei 
rotates most rapidly b near K and L and between these pomts 
and the perigee. The rate of rotation of the line of apskies 
becomes zero when the moon is at perigee or ap<^;ee. It should 
be remembered that the whole problem is complicated by the 
fact that the magnitude of T depends upon the distances of both 
moon and sun, and these distances continually vary. 

178. Effects of the Tangential Component upon the Bccentricilj. 

EE 
The eccentricity is given by the equation e = -x-^, Rg. 4& 

When the moon is at the perigee EEi and 2a are increased by the 
same amount. Since EEi is less than 2a the eccentricity is 
increased at this point. When the moon is at ap<^;ee 2a is in* 
creased while EEi is decreased equally, hence the eccentricity m 
decreased. Consequently there is some place between perigee 
and apogee where the eccentricity is not changed, and it is ea^ 
to show that this place is at the end of the minor axis. Let 2^ 
represent the instantaneous increase in 2a when the moon is at 
C or D, Fig. 47. Then r» will be increased by the quantity 2^ 

EE ^lut 

and EEi by A^. If ^ is the angle CEiE, cos f-^^ = ^ » «. 

jitizedby VjOQWIC /A 
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and, moreover, A^ = 2Aa cos ^ = 2eAa. Therefore 



, _ EEi + AE 



^ 2ae + 2eAa ^ 

2a + 2Aa^ 2a + 2Aa "^ ^' 

or, the eccentricity is unchanged by the tangential component 
when the moon is at an end of the minor axis of its orbit. 

The changes in the time of perihelion passage depend upon the 
changes in the period and the direction of the major axis, as well 
as on the direct perturbations of the longitude in the orbit. Since 
the period depends upon the major axis alone, whose changes 




have been discussed, the foundations for an investigation of the 
changes in the time of periheUon passage have been laid, except 
in so far as they are direct perturbations in longitude; but further 
inquiry into this subject will be omitted because geometrical 
methods are not well suited to such an investigation, and because 
the time of perihelion passage is an element of little interest in 
the present connection. 

179. Effects of the Nonnal Component upon the Major Axis. 

It follows from (1) that the major axis depends upon the speed 
at a given point and not upon the direction of motion. Since 
the normal component acts at right angles to the tangent, it 
does not instantaneously change the speed and, therefore, leaves 
the major axis unchanged. 

180. Effects of the Normal Component upon the Line of Apsides. 

Consider the effect of an instantaneous normal component when 
the moon is at P, Fig. 48. Let PT represent the tangent to the orbit. 
The effect of the normal component will be to change it to PT. 
Since the radii to the two foci make equal angles with the tange^fac 
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the radius u will be changed to rt; and, since the nonnal coo- 
ponent does not affect the length of the major axis, rt and r/ 
will be of equal length. Consequently, when the moon is in At 
region LAK a positive normal component wiU rotate the Sue tf 
apsides fonvard, and when it is in the region KBL, badcward. At 




Kg. 48. 

the points K and L the normal component does not change the 
direction of the line of apsides. 

In the applications to the perturbations of the moon it will be 
important to determine the relative effectiveness of a given i^anMl 
force in changing the line of apsides when the moon is at the two 
positions A and B. When the moon is at either of these two 
points the second focus Ei is displaced along the line KL. The 
effectiveness of a force in changing the direction of motion ol t 
body is inversely proportional to the speed with which it moves; 
but by the law of areas the velocities at A and B are inveisdy 
proportional to their distances from E. Let Ea and Eb rep»eeent 
the effectiveness of a given force in changing the direction d 
motion at A and B respectively, and let Va and Vb represent the 
velocities at the same points. Then 

Ea : Eb = Vb : Va = a(l - e) : a(l + e). 

The rotation of the line of apsides is directly proportional to 
the displacement of Ei along the line KL. The displacem^ts 
along KL are directly proportional to the products of the lengths 
of the radii from A and BtoEi and the angles through which they 
are rotated. But the angles are proportional to Ea and Eb, Bsd 
the lengths of the radii to Ei to a(l + e) and a(l — e). Th«e- 
fore, letting Ra and Rb represent the rotation of the line of i^psidce 
at the two points, it follows that ^^^,,3, .^ Google 
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Ra :Rb ^ a(l + e)EA : a(l - e)EB = 1:1; 

or, equal instantaneous normal forces produce equal, bui oppositely 
directed, rotations of the line of apsides when the moon is at apogee 
and at perigee. 

Suppose the forces act continuously over small arcs. Since the 
linear velocities are inversely as the radii, the effectiveness, in 
changing the direction of the line of apsides, of a constant force acting 
through a small arc at A is to thai of an equal force acting through 
an equal arc at B as a(l -- e) is to a(l + e). In practice the 
disturbing forces are not instantaneous but act continuously, 
their magnitudes depending upon the positions of the bodies; 
consequently, unless the normal component is smaller at apogee 
than at perigee the average rotation of the line of apsides due to a 
normal component always having the same sign is in the direction 
of the rotation when the moon is at apogee. 

181. Effects of the Normal Component upon the Eccentricity. 
If 2a represents the major axis, the eccentricity is given by 

EEi 

After the action of the normal component the eccentricity is 

EEi' 



e' = 



2a 



the major axis being unchanged. It is easily seen from Hg. 48 
that a positive normal force decreases the eccentricity during the first 
half revolution and increases it during the second half, EE\ being 
less than EE\ in the first case, and greater in the second. The 
instantaneous change in the eccentricity vanishes when the moon 
is at A or B, 

It follows from Fig. 48 that a given change in the direction of ft 
produces a greater change in the eccentricity when the moon is 
in the second or third quadrant than when the moon is in a 
corresponding part of the first or fourth quadrant. Besides this, 
the moon moves slower the farther it is from the earth, and conse- 
quently a given normal component is more effective in changing 
the direction of motion, and therefore of r%, when the moon is near 
aix>gee than when it is near perigee. Hence a given normal comr 
ponent causes greater changes in the eccentricity if the moon is near 
apogee than it does if the moon is near perigee. Digitized by Google 
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182. Table of Results. The various results obtained will be of 
constant use in the applications which follow, and they will be 
most convenient when condensed into a table. The results are 
given for only positive values of the disturbing components; for 
negative components they are the opposite in every case. 




The orthogonal component, S, is positive when directed toward 
the north pole of the ecliptic. 

The tangential component, T, is positive when directed in the 
direction of motion. 

The normal component, JV, is positive when directed to tiie 
interior of the ellipse. 



Ck>mponeDt . . . 


8 


T 


N 


Nodes 


Advance in first 
and second quad- 
rants; regress, in 
third and fourth 
quadrants. 








Inclination. . . . 


Increases in first 
and fourth quad- 
rants; decreases 
in second and 
third quadrants. 








Major Axis . . . 





Always increases 





Line of Apsides 


No effect if 6) is 
counted from a 
fixed point ratlier 
than :'rom SI. 


In interval ACB, 

forward; 
In mterval BDA, 

backward 


In mterval LAK, 

forward: 
In interval KBL, 

backward 


Eccoitricity. . . 





In interval DAC, 

increases; 
In interval CBD, 

decreases f 
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In interval ACB, 

decreases- 
In interval BDA, \ 
► increases | 
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183. Disturbing Effects of a Resisting Medium. The simplest 
disturbance of elliptic motion is that arising from a resisting 
medium. The only disturbing force is a negative tangential 
component, which has the same magnitude for points synunetri- 
cally situated with respect to the major axis. Therefore, it is 
seen from the Table that: (1) Si and i are unchanged; (2) a is 
continually decreased; (3) the line of apsides undergoes periodic 
variations, rotating backward during the first half revolution, 
and rotating forward equally during the second half; (4) the 
eccentricity decreases while the body moves through the interval 
DAC, and increases during the remainder of the revolution. It 
takes the body longer to move through the arc CBD than through 
DAC; but, on the other hand, if the resistance depends on a high 
power of the velocity, as experiment shows it does for high veloci- 
ties, the change is much greater at perigee than at apogee, and 
the whole effect in a revolution is a decrease in the eccentricity. 
The application of these results to a comet, planet, or satellite 
resisted by meteoric matter, or possibly the ether, is evident. 

184. Perturbations Arising from Oblateness of the Central 
Body. Consider the case of a satellite revolving aroimd an oblate 
planet in the plane of its equator. It was shown in equations 
(30), p. 122, that the attraction under these circumstances is always 
greater than that of a concentric sphere of equal mass, but that 




the two attractions approach equality as the satellite recedes. 
The excess of the attraction of the spheroid over that of an equal 
sphere will be considered as being the disturbing force, which, 
it will be observed, acts in the line of the radius vector and is 
always directed toward the planet. Therefore the normal ooi%^^ 
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ponent is alwa3rs positivei and is equal in value at points which 
are symmetrically situated with respect to the major axis. If the 
eccentricity of the orbit is not large the tangential comixuient is 
relatively small^ being negative in the interval ACB, and pomtive 
in BDA. 

(a) Effect upon the period. This is most easily seen when tiie 
orbit is a circle. The attraction will be constant and greater 
than it would be if the planet were a sphere. This is equivaknt 
to increasing k^, the acceleration per unit mass at unit distance; 
therefore it is seen from the equation 

2x0* 



* Vmi + mt 



that for a given orbit the period will be shorter, and for a given 
period the distance greater, than it would be if the planet were a 
sphere. 

(6) Effects upon the etements. On referring to the Table, it is 
seen that: (1) Si and i are unchanged; (2) a decreases and in- 
creases equally in a revolution; (3) the line of apsides rotates 
forward during a little more than half a revolution, and that whik 
the disturbing force is of greatest intensity; and (4) the eccentricity 
is changed equally in opposite directions in a whole revolution. 
That is, 0, and i are absolutely unchanged; a arid e undergo periodic 
variations which complete their period in a revolution; and the line 
of apsides osciUates, but advances on the whole. 

Ilie effects will be the greater the more oblate the planet and 
the nearer the satellite. The oblateness of the earth is so small 
that it has very little effect in rotating the moon's line of apades. 
The most striking example of perturbations of this sort in the 
solar system is in the orbit of the Fifth Satellite of Jupiter. Tlin 
planet is so oblate and the satellite's orbit is so small that its 
line of apsides advances about 900^ in a year. 
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ZXm. PROBLEMS. 

1. A body subject to no forces moves in a straight line with uniform speed. 
The elements of this orbit are the constants which define the position of the 
line, vis., the speed, the direction of motion in the line, and the position of 
the body at the time T, Show that they can be expressed in terms of six 
Independent constants, and that it is permissible in the problem of two bodies 
to regard one body as always moving with respect to the other in a straight 
line whose position continually changes, find the expression of these line 
dements in terms of the time in the case of elliptic motion. 

2. Show from general considerations based on problem 1 that the methods 
ol the variation of codrdinates and the variation of parameters are essentially 
the same, differing only in the variables used in defining the codrdinates and 
▼dodties of the bodies. 

3. Suppose the sun moves through space in the line L, orthogonal to the 
plane n. Take n as the fundamental plane of reference. Let the point 
where the planet Pi passes through the plane n in the direction of the motion 
of the sun be the ascending node, and, beginning at this point, divide the 
orbit into quadrants with respect to the sun as center. Suppose the ether 
and scattered meteoric matter sli^tly retard the sun and liie planets, but 
nei^ect the retardation arising from the motion of the planets in their orbits 
around the sun. 

(a) If the resistance is proportional to the masses of the respective bodies, 
show that the nodes and inclinations of their orbits are unchanged. 

(5) Let o' and R represent the density and radius of the sun, and ^i and Rt 
the corresponding quantities for the planet Pi. Then, if the resistance is 
proportional to the surfaces of the respective bodies, show that with respect 
to the plane n the inclination and line of nodes undergo the following vari- 
ations: 

(1) n iTiA < <r£. 



Quadrani 


1 


2 


3 


4 


Inclination 


decreases 


increases 


increases 


decreases 




Line of nodes 


regresses 


regresses 


advances 


advances 



(2) If aiBi > aB. 



Quadrant 


1 


2 


3 


4 


Inclination 


increases 


decreases 


decreases 


increases 




Line of nodes 


advances 


advances 


regresses 


regresses 
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(e) If tke orbits were drdes the variouB changes in boUi caseB woold 
exactly balance each other in a whole revolution. How must the lines <d 
apsides in the two cases lie with respect to the line of nodes in order that^ for 
a few revolutions, (1) the inclination shall decrease the fastest, and (2) the 
line of nodes advance the fastest? 

(d) Is it possible to make the relation of the line of apmdes to the fine 
of nodes such that, for a few revolutions, the inclination shall decrease and 
the line of nodes advance? 

(e) If the line of apsides remains fixed in the plane <^ the orfait is it possible 
for the line of nodes to rotate indefinitely in one direction? 

4. Suppose the orbit of a comet passes near Jupiter's orbit at one of its 
nodes; under what conditions will the inclination of the orbit of the comet 
be decreased? Show that if the major axis remains constant while the ia- 
clination is decreased the eccentricity is increased. (Use Art. 159.) 

5. What is the effect of the gradual accretion of meteoric matter 1^ t 
planet upon the major axis of its orbit? 

6. Consider two viscous bodies revolving around their common center of 
mass, and rotating in the same direction with periods less than their period 
of revolution. They will generate tides in eadi oth^ which will lag. Hb 
tidal protuberances of each body will exert a positive tangential and a poeitivv 
normal component on the other, these components being greater the nearer 
the bodies are together. Moreover, the rotation of each body will be retankd 
by the action of the other on its protuberances. Suppose the bodies are 
initially near each other and that their orbits are sli^tly elliptic; f<^ow out 
the evolution <tf all of the elements of their atbita. 
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II. The Lunab Theory. 

185. Geometrical Resolution of the Disturbing Effects of a 
Third Body. The problem of the disturbance by a third body 
is much more difficult than those treated in Arts. 183 and 184, 
because the disturbing force varies in a very complicated manner. 
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Suppose the three bodies are S, E, and m, and consider S as 
disturbing the motion of m around E, Two positions of m are 
shown at mi and 7712, and all the statements which are made apply 
for both subscripts. Let EN represent in magnitude and direction 
the acceleration of S on E. The order of the letters indicates the 
direction of the vector representing the force, and the magnitude 
of the vector depends upon the units employed. In the same 
units let mK represent in direction and amount the acceleration 
of S on m. The vector niiKi is greater than EN because miS is 
less than ES, and mtKt is less than EN because mvS is greater 
than ES. By the law of gravitation they are proportional to the 
inverse squares of the respective distances. 

Now resolve mK into two components, mL and mP, such that 
mL shall be equal and parallel to EN. Since mL and EN are equal 
and parallel these components will not disturb the relative posi- 
tions of E and m. Therefore the disturbing acceleration is mP. 

One important result is evident from Fig. 51, viz., that the 
disturbing acceleration is always toward the line joining E and S, 
or toward this line extended beyond E in the direction opposite 
to S when mS is greater than ES. Similar considerations applied 
to movable particles on the surface of the earth show why there 
tends to be a tide both on the side of the earth toward the moon, 
and also on the opposite sid^. Digitized by Google 
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186. Analytical Resolution of the Disturbing Effects of a lUid 
Body. Take a system of rectangular axes with the origin at Ha 
earth and with the xj^plane as the plane of the ecliptic. Le; 
(x, y, z) and {X, Yj 0) be the coordinates of the moon and son 
respectively referred to this S3rstem. Let r, p, and R reiH^esent 
the distances Em, mS, and ES respectively. Let Pm9 Fw, and F, 
represent the components of the disturbing acceleration parallel 
to the z, y, and ^axes respectively. It follows from equations 
(24) of chapter vn., p. 272, that in the present notation 




(4) 



Fig. 62. 



F, 



F,' 






=Jfe»/S 



«Jfe»S 



Li order to get the components of the disturbing acceleration in 
any other directions it is sufficient to project these three com- 
ponents on lines having those directions and to take the respective 
sums. 

Let Ft represent the component of the disturbing acceleratioD 
in the direction of the radius vector r; let F« represent the cots- 
ponent in a line perpendicular to r in the plane of motion <tf «; 
and let Fm represent the component whidi is perp^Mlicular to 
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both Ft and F«. The component Ft will be taken as positive when 
it is directed from E\ the component F« will be taken positive when 
it makes with the direction of motion an angle less than 90^; and 
the component F^ will be taken positive when it is directed to 
the hemisphere which contains the positive end of the i^-axis. 
The expression for Fr is 

Fr=^ F^coB (xEm) + F, cos (yEm) + F, cos (zEm). 

The expression for F« can be obtained from this one by replacing 
the angle S^Em by SiEm + 90®, because r will have the direction 
of the tangent at m after the body has moved forward 90® in its 
orbit. The expression for Fir can be conveniently obtidned by 
first projecting F, and Fy on a line in the xy-plane which is per- 
X)endicular to ^ii, then projecting this result on the line perpen«> 
dicular to the plane AJ?m, and projecting F« directly on the 
same final line. Let the angle SlEm be represented by u; then 
it is found from Fig. 52 by spherical trigonometry that 

' Fr = + F,[cos t^ cos fl — sin t* sin fi cos i] 
+ Fy[coe w sin ii 4- sin ti cos ii cos i] 
+ Ff sin ti sin i, 
(5) -{ F, = + FJ— sin w cos fl — cos u sin £2 cos i] 
+ Fy[— siniisin£2+costiC06£icost] 
+ F, cos ti sin 1, 
I Fjr = + F, sin iJ sin i — Fy cos ii sin 1 + F, cos t. 

Let U represent the angle SlES; then, since the sun moves in 
the xj^plane, 

z — r[cos ti cos A — sin u sin A cos t]| 
y « r[cos u sin ft + sin t^ cos ii cos i], 
2 » r sinusint; 

X « i2[co6 17 cos ft — on 17 sin ft], 
Y = i2[cos 17 3in ft + sin 17 cos ft], 
Z-0. 



(6) 



On substituting the expressions for F., Fy/ and F« in (5), making 
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use of (6), and reducing, it is found that 
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Fr « ifc«5{ - J+ ft [cost/ C08U 



sinl/sinucoBt 



(7) ] F^^k^slo + Rl-cosUmnu 

+ siiiI7coBUC08t| I 3~ w I 1' 

Fir « Jb«S 1 - ft sin t/ sini [J - ^,1 } . 

The geometry of equations (7) is important for a complete 
understanding of the problem. Consider a system of axes with 
origin at E^ one axis directed toward m, another at right angles 
to it and 90"^ forward in the plane of the orbit of m, and the third 
perpendicular to the other two. Then it follows from the figure 

that the coeflHicients of k*SR ^ — -^ in (7) are respectivdy the 

cosines of the angles between these axes and the line ES. Tha^ 
fore F« vanishes if the line through E parallel to the perpendicular 
to the radius is also perpendicular to ES, and Fjr vanishes if m 
is in the plane of the orbit of S. They both vanish also if r "= p, 

and in this case Fr becomes simply — -j . 
Let \^ represent the angle between r and ft; then 

>, = A»5{-J+ficoB^[i-^]}, 

(8) - p» - i? + r» - 2Br COB 1^, 

Therefore the expression for Fr becomes 

(9) F/=^{^[l + 3cos2^]+...}. 

Consequently Fr vanishes, if the terms of higher order are ne- 
glected, when 

{1 + 3 cos 2^ = 0, whence 
^ =« 54* 44', 125* 16', 234* 44', 305* 16'- 

Now consider the problem of finding the tangential and normal 
components of the disturbing acceleration. Let P represent a 
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general point in the orbit, Fig. 53. Let PT be the tangent at P 
and PN the perpendicular to it. It follows from the elementary 
properties of ellipses that PN bisects the angle between fi and fi. 




Rg.53. 

Then the tangential and normal components of the disturbing 
acceleration are expressed in terms of Fr and F« by 



IN ^ -FrCoaS + F^ 



COB$, 

sin $, 



In order to complete the expressions for T and N the factors 
sin 6 and cos d must be expressed in terms of v. It follows from 
the geometrical properties of the ellipse |md from the triangle 
EPEi that 

^ _ a(l ~ ^) 
^ 1 + e cos » ' 
ri + fa = 2a, 

Ti* + r%^ - 2rira cos 2d = 4aV. 

When ri and rt are eliminated from these three equations, it is 
f oimd that 

e sin t; 



Therefore 



(12) 



sm 6 



cosd 



T 

N 



e sm t; 



Vl + 6» + 2e cos w ' 

1 + ecosv 
Vl + 6* + 2e cost;* 

{1 + ecosv) 



_ p 

Vl + 6* + 2e cos t; * '' ' Vl + e* + 2e cos v 



rF.+ 



e sm V 



~ (1 + e cos y) ^ 

. ^ r T i 

Vl + 6* + 2e COS » Vl + 6* + 2e COS » 



^••le 
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On making use of (7) and the relation u ^ <a + v, the final 
expressions for the tangential and normal components of the 
disturbing acceleration become 



(13) 



t«S 



:{- 



r 

0sm9-2 
r 



Vl + «• + 2e cos r 

+ — cos t/^ (sin u-k-twuio) 

+ sin C/ cos t (cos ti + ecosca)!^^ — = I L 



H 



t«S 



:{-? 



VI + «» + 2c COS V 

— I cos t/ (cos U + « COS «) 

+ sin C/ COS t (sin u + «8in«)|fi|3 — ■j^j L 

All the circumstances of the variation of T and tJ can be inferred 
from these equations. 

187. Perturbations of the Node. By definition, the orthogonal 
component & is identical with Fs\ therefore by the last of (7) 



(14) 



Orthog. CJomp. « 5 - - }?&R sin 17 sint j^ - ^ 1 . 

The sign of the right member depends upon the signs of sin 17 and 

-J — p5 I , both of which can be either positive or n^ative. 

: n order to determine which sign prevails in the long run so as 
to find whether on the whole there is an advance or retrogression 
of the line of nodes, it is necessary to expand the last factor of (14). 
On making use of the last equation of (8), it is found that 



■= fi;— sm(7smlcos^ + 



(16) 






sin l^sint[cos C/cosu + sin C/sinucost] + 



where the & in the right member represents the mass of the sun. 

The angular velocity of the sun in its orbit is slow compared to 

that of the moon; hence, in order to simplify the discussion, it 

may be supposed to stand still while the moon makes a sin^e 
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reyolution. Since the periods of the moon and sun have no sunple 
relation the values of sin U and cos 17 in the long run will be as 
often decreasing as increasing^ and hence the assumption will 
cause no important error. 

Suppose S is broken up into the sum of two parts, Si and S^ 
where 



(16) 



1 = W^^ I sm 17 cos c/ cos u, 

» = ^-smtcostsm^ U emu. 



In order to get the greatest degree of simplicity suppose the orbit 
of the moon is a circle so that r is a constant and u ^ nt. Suppose 
U has a definite value and consider the effects of jSi during a revo- 
lution of the moon, starting with the ascending node. It follows 
from the table of Art. 182 that the effects of jSi in the first and 
second quadrants are equal and opposite because cos u has equal 
numerical values and opposite mgns in the two quadrants. It 
is the same in the third and fourth quadrants. Therefore jSi 
produces only periodic perturbations in the line of nodes. 

Now consider the effects of jSa. In the first half revolution, 
starting with the node, S% is negative because sin u is positive 
and all the other factors are positive. In the second half revo- 
lution St is positive because sin u is negative. Therefore, it 
follows from the table of Art. 182 that St catises a continuous, but 
irregular J regression (except when it is temporarily zero) of the line 
of nodes. The complete motion of the line of nodes is the resultant 
of the periodic oscillations due to Si and the periodic and con- 
tinuous changes produced by Sf 

The period of revolution of the moon's line of nodes is about 
nineteen years. Since eclipses of the sun and moon can occur 
only when the sun is near a node of the moon's orbit, the times of 
the year at which they take place are earlier year after year, the 
cycle being completed in about nineteen years. 

188. Perturbations of the Inclination. The expression for the 
orthogonal component is given in (15), which may again be broken 
up into the two parts Si and St. It follows from the table of Art. 
182 that a positive S increases the inclination in the first and fourth 
quadrants and decreases it in the second and third quadrants. 

Consider the effects of jSi. If sin 17 cos 17 is positive the effect 
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in each quadrant is to decrease the inclination. But this 
can be paired with that in which sin C^ cos (7 is n^ative axKl of 
equal numerical value. Since all possible situations can be paired 
in this way, jSi produces only periodic changes in the inclinatkKL 

The case of 8% is even simpler than that of Si. Since an « is 
positive in the first two quadrants, the effect in the second quad- 
rant offsets that in the first. Similarly, the effects in the third 
and fourth quadrants mutually destroy each other. Thereon fk 
inclination undergoes only periodic variations. 

Some things have been neglected in this discussion to wbiA 
attention should be called. No account has been taken of the 
eccentricities of tlie orbits of the moon and earth. When tbej 
are included the terms do not completely destroy one another in 
the simple fashion which has been described. Moreover, each 
perturbation has been considered independently of all other ones. 
As a matter of fact, each one depends on all the others. For 
example, if the node changes, the effects on the hiclination are 
different from what they would otherwise have been, and con- 
versely. It is clear that a very refined analysis is necessary in 
order to get accurate niunerical results. But this does not meaa 
that common-sense geometrical and physical conuderations are 
not of the highest importai^ce, especially in first penetratnig 
unexplored fields. 

189. Precession of the Equinoxes. Nutation. Suppose the 
largest sphere possible is cut out of the earth leaving an equatorial 
ring. Every particle in this ring may be considered as being « 
small satellite; then, from the principles explained in Arts. 185 
and 186, the attractions of the moon and sun will exercise dis- 
turbing accelerations upon them which will tend to shift them 
with respect to the spherical core. But the particles of the nog 
are fastened to the solid earth so that it partakes of any dis- 
turbance to which they may be subject. Since their combined 
mass is very small compared to that of the spherical body within 
them, and since the disturbing forces are very slight, the changes 
in the motion of the earth will take place very slowly. 

From the results of the last article it follows that the nodes of 
the orbit of every particle will have a tendency to regress on the 
plane of the disturbing body. The angle between the plane of 
the moon's orbit and that of the ecliptic may be neglected for the 
moment as it is small compared to the inclination of the earth's 
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equator. They communicate this tendency to the whole earth 

^so that the plane of the earth's equator turns in the retrograde 

' direction on the plane of the ecliptic. On the other hand, it follows 
from the symmetry of the figure with respect to the nodes of the 
orbits of the particles of the equatorial ring that there will be no 
change in the inclination of the plane of the equator to that of 
the ecliptic or the moon's orbit. The mass moved is so great, 

\ and the forces acting are so small, that this retrograde motion, 
called the precession of the equinoxes, amounts to only about 
50".2 annually; or, the plane of the earth's equator makes a revo- 

' lution in about 26,000 years. 

• The moon is very near to the earth compared to the sun, and the 
orthogonal component arising from its attraction is greater than 
that coming from the sun's attraction. The main regression isy 

^ therefore, on the moon's orbit, which is inclined to the ecliptic 
about 6** 9'. Since the line of the moon's nodes makes a revo- 

' lution in about 19 years, the plane with respect to which the 

' equator regresses performs a revolution in the same time. This 
produces a slight nodding in the motion of the pole of the equator 

' around the pole of the ecliptic, and is called ntUoMon. 

^ The quantitative agreement between theory and observation of 
the rate of precession proves that the equatorial bulge is solidly 
attached to the remainder of the earth. If the earth were a 
relatively thin soUd crust floating on a liquid interior, as was once 
supposed, it would probably slide somewhat on the interior and 
give a more rapid precession. 

190. Resolution of the Disturbing Acceleration in the Plane of 
Motion. It follows from the table of Art. 182 that the orthogonal 
component does not produce perturbations in the major axis, 
longitude of perigee, and eccentricity, except indirectly as it 
shifts the line of nodes from which the longitude of the perigee is 
coimted. Consequently an idea of the way these elements are 
perturbed can be obtained even if the inclination, with which the 
orthogonal component vanishes, is supposed to be zero. But it 
must be remembered the results obtained under these restrictions 
are not rigorous because T and N depend on the inclination. But 
the approximation is fully justified because it results in great 
simplifications which aid correspondingly in understanding the 
subject. 

On taking t = equations (13) become Digitized by Google 
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Fig. 64. 

When t equals sero ^ » u — {/, and on uang the last equatioD 
of (8), it is found that 

Jfc*S 



(18) 



VH- e* + 2e COB » 



esinv -5= 
IP 



- Se^on (« - to COB (u - t7) 



|^8in2(«-t0 + 



iV 



Jfc»S 



to 



)• 

, J — 3«-5iC0B(«— t/)C08(u — 

Vl + «* + 2ecos»l ^ 

-i^[l-3coB2(u-C0]+--}. 

In the orbit of the moon e is approximately equal to ^, and 
consequently a good idea of the numerical magnitudes of T and N 
and the circumstances under which they change sign can be 
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obtained by neglecting those tenns which have 6 as a factor. If 

these terms are neglected it is found that T vanishes at ti — 17 » 

IT 3ir 

^ , X, and ^ ; it is negative in the first and third quadrants, and 

positive in the second and fourth quadrants. Under the same 
circumstances N vanishes at 64*" 44', 126^ 16', 234^ 44', and 
SOS"" 16'; it is negative from - 64^ 44' to + 64^ 44' and from 
126^ 16' to 234^ 44', and is positive from 64^ 44' to 126*^ 16' and 
from 234"" 44' to 305'' 16'. If the terms depending on e and the 

Nonnal Component. 




Fig. 55. 

higher terms in the expansion of p~* are retained, the points 
where T and N vanish are in general slightly different from those 
which have been found, but the differences are not important in 
a qualitative discussion whose aim is simply to exhibit the general 
characteristics of the results. 

The signs of T and N for the moon in different parts of its orbit 
are shown in Figs. 64 and 55. 

IQl. Perturbations of the Major Axis. If the perigee were 
at mi or vh the tangential component, which alone changes a, 
would be equal and of opposite sign at points symmetrically 
mtuated with respect to the major axis. In this case a would be 
unchanged at the end of a complete revolution. But this con- 
dition of affairs is only realized instantaneously, for the disturbing 
body S is moving in its orbit; yet, in a very large niunber of revo- 
lutions, when the periods are incommensurable, an equal numberf^ 
of equal positive and negative tangential components will have 
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exerted a disturbing influence. The result is that in the long 
run a is unchanged, although it undergoes periodic variatiQiia. 

192. Perturbation of the Period. J he normal component is 
not only negative more than half a revolution, but the negatire 
values are greater numerically than the positive ones. If the tenv 
involving e are neglected, it is seen from the second equation of 
(18) that the greatest positive value o( N \a twice its numericaDT 
greatest negative value. One eflfect of the whole result is equiva- 
lent to a diminution, on the average, of the attraction of E for m; 
that is, to a diminution of A^, the acceleration at unit distance. 
The relation of the period to the intensity of the attraction and 
the major axis is (Art. 89) 

2Ta« 



P = 



k^E + m' 



Hence, for a given distance, P ia increased if fc is decreased. In 
this maimer the sun's disturbing effect upon the orbit of the mo*^ 
increases the length of the month by more than an hour. (Com- 
pare Art. 184 (a).) 

193. The Annual Equation. Since the orbit of the earth is an 
ellipse the distance of the sun undergoes considerable variatioDs. 
The farther the sun is from the earth the feebler are its disturbing 
effects, and in particular, the power of lengthening the montli 
considered in the preceding article. Tht'-efore, as the earth moves 
from periheUon to aphelion the disturbance which increases tte 
length of the month will become less and less; that is, the length 
of the month will become shorter, or the moon's angular motion 
will be accelerated. While the earth is moving from aphelion to 
perihelion the moon's motion will, for the opposite reason, be 
retarded. Thb is the Annual Equation amounting to a littk 
more than ll^ and was discovered from observations by T^cho 
Brahe about 1590. 

194. The Secular Acceleration of the Moon's Mean Motkn. 

In the early part of the 18th century Halley found from a cooh 
parison of ancient and modem eclipses that the mean motion of 
the moon is gradually increasing. Nearly 100 years later (17871 
Laplace gave the explanation of it, showing that it is causec< by tiw 
gradual average decrease of the eccentricity of the earth's orbit 
which has been going on for many thousands of years because of 
perturbations by the other planets, and which w^l continue for a 
long time yet before it begins to increasc^'^'^^^^^^^^S 
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One effect of a change in the eccentricity of the earth's orbit ia 
to change the average disturbing power of the sun on the orbit of 
the moon. It will now be shown that if the eccentricity decreases, 
the average disturbing power decreases. 

The effect upon the moon's period is due almost entirely to the 
normal component, because it alone acts nearly along the radius 
of the orbit, and therefore in this discussion consideration of the 
tangential component may be omitted. The average value of 
iV in a revolution of the moon, for R and U constant and e placed 
equal to zero, is foimd from the second equation of (18) to be 



(19) ^ 



Average AT = - WS-^,^j^ * [1 - 3 cos 2{nt - U)]cU 



--ws-^. 



That is, the normal component of the disturbing acceleration on 
the average is very nearly proportional to the radius of the moon's 
orbit and the inverse third power of the radius of the earth's orbit. 
But if the earth's orbit is eccentric, the result for a whole year 
depends upon the eccentricity. When the nature of the depend- 
ence of the average N upon the eccentricity of the earth's orbit 
has been found, the effect of an increase or decrease in this ec- 
centricity can be determined. 

Let N represent the average N for a year. Then it follows 
from (19) that 

where P is the earth's period of revolution. By the law of areas 
it follows that hdt=' B^d$; hence equation (20) becomes 

- 11^(*'d0 li^Sr (*' ii +e^co8g) 

^ ~ 2 Ph X R^ 2PhX a'(l - e") 

- k'Srx 



PAa'(l -«'*)* 



where a' and e' are the major semi-axis and eccentricity of the sun's 
orbit. But it follows from the problem of two bodies that 

h = k V(l + m)a'(l - e") , P = -^^^.Qoogle 
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Therefore the ezpresaon for N becomee 

— Jc^Sr 
<21) ^- 2aM-e^« - 

As / decreases J7 numerically decreases; therefore, as the eooen- 
tricity of the earth's orbit decreases, the efficiency of the sun in 
decreasing the attraction of the earth for the moon g^radnaUj 
decreases, and the mean motion of the moon increases corre- 
spondingly. The changes are so small that the alteration in the 
orbit is almost inappreciable, but in the course of centuries the 
longitude of the moon is sensibly increased. The theoretical 
amount of the acceleration is about 6'' in a century. The amount 
derived from a discussion of eclipses varies from 8" to 12". It 
has been suggested that tidal retardation, lengthening the day, 
has caused the imexplained part of the apparent change, but the 
subject seems to be open yet to some question. 

The very long periodic variations in the eccentricity of tiw 
earth's orbit, whose effects upon the motion of the moon have 
just been considered, are due to the perturbations of the other 
planets. Although their masses are so small and they are so 
remote that their direct perturbations of the moon's motion are 
almost insensible, yet they cause this and other important varia- 
tions indirectly through their disturbances of the orbit of tiie 
earth. This example of indirect action illustrates the great 
intricacy of the problem of the motions of the bodies of the sdar 
system, and shows that methods of the greatest refinement must 
be employed in order to derive satisfactory nimierical results. 

195. The Variation. There is another important perturbatkm 
in the motion of the moon which does not depend upon the eccen- 
tricity of its orbit. It was discovered by Tycho Brahe, from 
observation, about 1590. Newton explained the cause of it in the 
Prindpia by a direct and el^ant metliod which elicited the praise 
of Laplace. 

It can be explained most readily by supposing that the undis- 
turbed motion of the moon is in a circle. As has been shown, the 
normal component of the sun's disturbing acceleration is negative 
in the intervals mmifnt and m4msni«, with maximum values at 
mi and m^. Suppose the undisturbed motion at mi is in a circle; 
that is, that the acceleration due to the attraction of the earth 
exactly balances the centrifugal acceleration. There is no tan^ 
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gential component at this point but a large negative normal com- 
ponent. The result is that the force which tends toward E is 
diminished and the orbit is less curved at this point than the 
circle. Therefore the moon will recede to a greater distance 
from the earth in quadrature than in the circular orbit. At the 
point mi the tangential component is seroi the force which tends 
toward E is increased, and the curvature is greater than in the 
circle. The conditions vary continuously from those at mi to 
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those at mi in the interval mims. The corresponding changes in 
the remainder of the orbit are evident. The whole result is that 
the orbit is lengthened in the direction perpendicular to the line 
from the earth to the sun. If the sun is assimied to be so far dis- 
tant that its disturbing effects in the interval msmsmr are equal 
to those in the interval mrmimsi the orbit, under proper iniHdl 
conditianSf is symmetrical with respect to £ as a center, and 
closely resembles an ellipse in form. This change of form of the 
orbit, and the auxiliary changes in the rate at which the radius 
vector sweeps over areas, give rise to an inequahty in longitude 
between the mean position and the true position of the moon 
which amoimts at times to about 39' 30'', and is called the variation. 
The variation has an interesting and important connection 
with the modem methods in the Lunar Theory, which were 
founded by G. W. Hill in his celebrated memoirs in the first volume 
of the American Journal of MaOiemoHce, and in the Ada Maihe' 
tnaticaf vol. vm. A complete account of this method is given in 
Brown's Lunar Theory in the chapter entitled, Method with Beet- 
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angular CoMtinaUB. Hill neglected the solar parallax; that is, be 
assumed that the disturbing force is equal in corresponding points 
in conjunction with, and opposition to, the sun. Instead of 
taking an ellipse as a first approximation, he took as an inter- 
mediate orbit that variaiianal arbii which is closed with respect to 
axes rotating with the mean angular velocity of the sun, with i 
synodic period equal to the synodic period of the moon. The 
conception is not only one of great value, but the analysis was 
made by Hill with rare ingenuity and elegance. 

196. The Parallactic Inequality. Smce the sun is only a finite 
distance from the earth, its disturbing effects will not be exactly 
the same in points symmetrically situated with respect to the line 
msmr, but will be greater on the side nvjinimt. For example, if 
the expansion of p~^ in (17) is carried one order farther so as to 

ft 
include the terms of the second order, that is in -j^, the part of N 

which is independent of e is found to be 

-~[3coB(u-C0 + 5cos3(u-l0l }• 

When u — 17 » the term of the second order has the same sign 
as the first one, and when ti — (7 = x it has the opposite sign. 
The effect of this term is relatively small because r -f- £ = .0025 
nearly. The terms which are of the second order introduce a 
distortion in the variational orbit, which leads to an inequality 
of about 2' 7" in the longitude of the moon compared to the 
theoretical position in the variational orbit. Since it is due to 
the parallax of the sun it has been called the paraUadic inequaliiy. 
Laplace remarked that, when it has been determined with very 
great accuracy from a long series of observations, it will furnish a 
satisfactory method of obtaining the distance of the sun. The 
chief practical difficulty is that the troublesome problem of finding 
the relative masses of the earth and moon must be solved before 
the method can be applied.* 

1Q7. The Motion of the line of Apsides. On account of the 
more complicated manner in which the different components 
affect the motion of the line of apsides, the perturbations of this 
• See Brown's Lunar Theory, p. 127.GoOgle 
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element present greater difficulties than those heretofore con- 
sidered. Suppose first that the line of apsides coincides with the 
line ES, and that the perigee is at mi. The normal component 
at mi is negative, and therefore (Table, Art. 182) produces a 
retrogression of the line of apsides. On the other hand, when 
the moon is at m^ the negative normal component causes the 
line of apsides to advance. It was shown in Art. 180 that the 
effectiveness of a normal component acting while the moon 
describes a short arc at apogee is to that of an equal normal 
component acting while an equal arc is described at perigee as 
a(l + 6) is to a(l — e). Moreover, the second equation of (18) 
shows that the normal component varies directly as the distance 
of the moon from the earth. Therefore the normal component 
is greater at apogee, and is more effective in proportion to its 
magnitude, than the corresponding acceleration at perigee. The 

Normal Component. 




normal component is positive, though comparatively small, in the 
intervals mttntmi and m^nvifih. These intervals are almost equally 
divided by K and L (Fig. 48) where the effect of the normal com- 
pK)nent on the line of apsides vanishes. Therefore it follows from 
the Table that the total effect in these intervals is very small. 
Hence when the perigee is at mi the result in a whole revolution is 
to rotate the line of apsides forward through a considerable angle. 
Similar reasoning leads to precisely the same results when the 

perigee is at ms. Digitized by Goode 

When the perigee is at mi the tangential component is equalnn 
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numerical value and opposite in sign on opposite sides of the maior 
axis. Hence it follows from the Table that the efifects are in the 
same direction and equal in magnitude for points symmetriesDr 
situated on opposite sides of the major ajds. But the effects m 

Tangential Component. 




Rg.68. 



the second and third quadrants are opposite in sign to those in 
the first and fourth quadrants; moreover, they are a little greater 
in the second and third quadrants because then r is greatest and 
the tangential component, by (18), is proportional to r. Hence 
when the perigee is at mi the total effect of the tangential compo- 
nent in a whole revolution is to rotate the apsides forward. Now 
pair this with the case where the perigee is at ms, a condition whick 
will arise because of the motion of the sun even if the apsides were 
stationary. Under these circumstances the apsides are rotated 
backward, and the rotations in the two cases offset each other. 

Suppose now that the line of apsides is perpendicular to the line 
ES, It is immaterial in this discussion at which end of the fine 
the perigee is, but, to fix the ideas, it will be taken at m^. The 
normal component is positive in the interval mimiinAi and, ac- 
cording to the Table, rotates the line of apsides forward. It is 
also positive in the interval memrme and there rotates the line of 
apsides backward. In the latter case the disturbing acceleratioD 
is greater, and more effective for its magnitude, so that the whole 
result is a retrogression. The intervals m^mimt and m4m<ffi«, in 
which the normal components are n^ative, are divided nearly 
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squally by L and K\ hence it is seen from the Table that their 
results almost exactly balance each other in a whole revolution, 
rheref ore, when the perigee is at ms, the result of the normal com- 
ponent on the line of apsides for a whole revolution is a consider- 
able retrogression. 

When the perigee is at ms the tangential component is positive 
in the interval mim^ and negative in msm?. From the Table it is 
seen that a positive T in the interval m^m^nvi causes the line of 
apsides to rotate forward, and a negative, backward. Since the 
sign of r is opposite in the two nearly equal parts of the interval 
the whole result upon the line of apsides is very small. The result 
is the same in the half revolution mtmim%. Thus it is seen that 
the combined effects of the normal and tangential components in a 
whole revolution is to rotate the line of apsides hackward when it 
is i)erpendicular to the line from the earth to the sun. 

It was found that the line of apsides rotates forward when it 
coincides with the line from the earth to the sun. The next 
question to be answered is whether the advance or the retro- 
gression is the greater. It is noticed that the total changes arising 
from the action of the tangential components are the differences 
of nearly equal tendencies, and therefore small. The same may be 
said of the normal components which act in the vicinity of the 
ends of the minor axis of the ellipse. Moreover, in the two 
positions considered they act in opposite directions so that their 
whole result is still smaller. The most important changes arise 
from the normal components which act in the vicinity of the ends 
of the major axis. It follows from the second equation of (18) 
that in the first case, in which the line of apsides advances, they 
are about twice as great as in the second, in which the line of apsides 
regresses. Therefore, the whole change for the two positions of 
the line of apsides is an advance. The results for the positions 
near the two considered will be similar, but less in amount up to 
some intermediate points, where the rotation of the line of apsides 
in a whole revolution of the moon will be zero. From the way in 
which the tangential components change sign (Fig. 58) it is evident 
that these points will be nearer to mz and mi than to m\ and ms; 
therefore the average results far all possible positions of the perigee 
is an advance in the line of apsides. 

1Q8. Secondary Effects. The results thus far have been derived 
as though the sun were stationary. It moves, however, in th|^ 
same direction as the moon. It has been shown that when the 
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moon is near apogee and the sun near the line of apades, the 
normal component makes the apsides advance. This advance 
tends to preserve the relation of the orbit with reference to the 
position of the sun, and the advance of the apsides is prolonged and 
increased. On the other hand, when the moon is at perigee and 
the sun near the line of apsides the line of apsides moves back- 
ward; the sun moving one way and the line of apsides the other, 
this particular relation of the sun and the moon's orbit is quickly 
destroyed, and the retrogression is less than it would have be^i if 
the sun had remained stationary. In a similar manner, for every 
relative position of the line of apsides, the advance is increased 
and the retrogression is decreased. 

There is another important secondary effect which depends 
upon the tangential component and is independent of the motion 
of the sun. As an example, take the case in which the line of 
apsides passes through the sun with the perigee at mi. The 
tangential component in mms is positive, and, according to the 
Table, rotates the line of apsides forward until the moon arrives 
at apogee. But, as the line of apsides advances, the moon will 
arrive at apogee later, and the effect of thb component will be 
increased. When the motion of the sun is also included this 
aecondary effect becomes of still greater importance. In this 
manner, perturbation exaggerates perturbation, and it is clear 
what astronomers mean when they say that nearly half the moticm 
of the lunar perigee is due to the square of the disturbing force, 
or that it is obtained in a second approximation. 

The theoretical determination of the motion of the moon's line 
of apsides has been one of the most troublesome problems of 
Celestial Mechanics; the secondary effects escaped Newton v/hem 
he wrote the Prindpiaf* and were not explained until Clairaut 
developed his Lunar Theory in 1749. The most successful and 
masterful analysis of the subject yet made is undoubtedly that d 
G. W. Hill, in the Acta Mathematicaf vol. vin., which, for the 
terms treated, leaves nothing to be desu^. The line of apsides 
of the moon's orbit makes a complete revolution in about 9^ years. 

199. Perturbations of the Eccentricity. Suppose the line of 
apsides passes through the sun and that the perigee is at mi. 

* In the manuscripts which Newton left, and which are now known as the 
Portsmouth Collection, having been published but recently, a correct explana- 
tion of the motion of the line of apsides b ffven, and nearly correct mumerieal 
results are obtained. Digitized by GoOglc 
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From the sjrmmetry of the normal components with respect to 
the line ES and the results given in the Table, it follows that the 
increase and the decrease in the eccentricity in a complete revolu- 
tion due to this component, are exactly equal under these cir- 
cimistances. From the way in which the tangential component 
changes sign, and from the results given in the Table, it follows 
that the changes in the eccentricity, due to this component, also 
exactly balance. Therefore there is no change in the eccentricity 
in a complete revolution of the moon under the conditions pos- 
tulated. In a similar manner the same results are reached when 
the perigee is at ms- 

Supoose the line of apsides has the direction m^mj. It can be 
shown as before that neither the normal nor the tangential com- 
XX)nent makes any permanent change in the eccentricity. 

Now consider the case in which the line of apsides is in some 
intermediate position; for simplicity suppose it is in the line mitnt 
with the perigee at nh. Consider simultaneously with this case 
that in which the perigee is at me. First consider only the effects 
of the normal component. It follows from Fig. 57 and the Table 
of Art. 182 that when the perigee is at ms and the moon is in the 
region nhmi, the normal component decreases the eccentricity; 
and when the perigee is at me, increases the eccentricity. The two 
effects largely destroy each other. But it was shown in Art. 181 
that a ^ven normal component is more effective in changing 
the eccentricity when the moon is near apogee than it is when the 
moon is correspondingly near perigee. Besides this, since N is 
proportional to r, as follows from the second equation of (18), the 
normal component is larger the greater the moon's distance. For 
both of these reasons, while the moon is in the arc mtmi the 
increase of the eccentricity with the perigee at me is greater than 
the decrease with the perigee at ms. The two cases combined 
give a small second order residual increase in the eccentricity 
which may be represented by + Ai6. Similarly, while the moon 
is in the region mm^ the effects of the normal component on the 
eccentricity with the perigee at nh and m« are respectively an 
increase and a decrease. On paying heed to the relative positions 
of the apogee, it is seen that the combined effect on the eccentricity 
is a second order residual increase + A26. By analogous dis- 
cussions, the combined effects for the moon in the arcs m^m% and 
m^mt are the positive second order residuals + A36 and + A^e. 

The question arises whether the second order residuals are m^^ 
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in some way destroyed. In order to show that they abo vanidi 
consider the case in which the line of apsides has a symmetrically 
opposite position with respect to the line ES^ that is, the case in 
which the perigee is at f72« or nii. When the perigee b at m4 and 
the moon in the r^on m^i the eccentricity is increased by the 
normal component; when the perigee b at me, the eccentricity is 
decreased. The decrease in the latter case b greater than the 
increase in the former because when the perigee b at trie the 
region mtmA b near the apogee. Therefore the combined effect 
b a second order decrease in the eccentricity; and, since the arc 
numi b not only situated the same relatively with respect to the 
earth and sun but also with respect to the moon's orbit as when 
the line of apsides was the line m^mt, it follows that the second 
order decrease in the eccentricity b — Ai6. It b found similarly 
that when the moon b in the arcs miin^, nhm%f and m^nit the sums 
of the changes of the eccentricity when the perigee b at m4 and mg 
are respectively — Aje, — As€, and — A4e. When these second 
order residuab are added to those obtained when the line of 
apsides was the line mttnt the result b zero. A corresponding 
discussion leads to the same results for any other position of the 
line of apsides, viz., it can be paired with another which is S3rm- 
metrically opposite with respect to the line ES so that when the 
perigee b taken in both directions on each line the total effect of 
the normal component on the eccentricity b zero. Therefore the 
normal component in the long run makes no permanent change in the 
eccentricity of the moon's orbit; and a somewhat similar discussion 
establishes the same result for the tangential component. 

The sun does not, however, stand still while the moon makes 
its revolution, and the conditions which have been assumed are 
never exactly fulfilled. Nevertheless, it is useful to show how the 
different configurations, even though changing from instant to 
instant, may be paured. In a very great number of revolutions the 
supplementary configurations will have occurred an equal number 
of times, and the eccentricity will have retiuned to its original 
value. The period required for thb cycle of change depends in the 
first place upon the periods of the sun and the moon; in the second 
place, upon the eccentricity of the sun's orbit (the earth's orbit); 
and lastly, upon the manner in which the lines of apsides of the 
sun's and moon's orbits rotate. 

The present system, with abundant geological and biological 
evidence of a very long existence for the earth in at least approzi- 
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mately its present condition, shows with reasonable certainty that 
t»he system is nearly stable, if not quite. It is an interesting fact, 
t^houghy that those two elements, the line of nodes and the line of 
ai>side8, which may change continually in one direction without 
t^hreatening the stabiUty of the system do, on the average, re- 
spectively retrograde and advance forever. 

200. TheEvection. It has just been shown that the eccentricity 
does not change in the long run; yet it undergoes periodic varia- 
tions of considerable magnitude which give rise to the largest lunar 
I>erturbation, known as the evection. At its maximum effect it 
displaces the moon in geocentric longitude through an angle of 
about 1^ 15' compared to its poation in the undisturbed elliptic 
orbit. This variation was discovered by Hipparchus and was 
carefully observed by Ptolemy. 

The perturbations of the elements, and of the eccentricity in 
particular, depend upon two things, the position of the moon in 
its orbit, and the position of the moon with respect to the earth 
and sun. Suppose the moon and sun start in conjunction with 
the perigee at mi. Consider the motion throughout one synodic 
revolution. It follows from the Table of Art. 182 and Pigs. 67 
and 58 that the eccentricity b not changing when the moon is at 
mi; that it is decreasing, or zero, when the moon is at ms, mi, 
and mi] that it is not changing when the moon is at m6; that it is 
increasing, or zero, when the moon is at m«, m?, and me; and that 
it ceases to change when the moon has returned to mi again. 
This is true only under the hypothesis that the perigee has re- 
mained at mi throughout the whole revolution; or, in other words, 
that the line of apsides advances as fast as the sun moves in its 
orbit. Now, the actual case is that the sun moves about 8.5 
times as fast as the line of apsides rotates. Since the synodic 
period of the moon is about 29.5 days while the sun moves about 
one degree daily, the moon will be about 26^ past its perigee when 
it arrives at mi. What modification in the conclusions does this 
introduce? The normal component is negative and, in this part 
of the orbit, causes an increase in the eccentricity, while the 
tangential makes no change, since it is zero. As the moon pro- 
ceeds past mi the normal component becomes less in numerical 
value, while the tangential component becomes negative and tends 
to decrease the eccentricity. The tendencies of the two com- 
ponents to change the eccentricity in opposite directions balance 
when the moon is at some point between mi and mt, instead of 
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at mi, after which the eccentricity decreases. There is a corre- 
sponding advance of the point near m^ at which the eccentridtj 
ceases to decrease and begins to increase. Similar concliisiQiiis 
are reached starting from any other initial configuration. 

The results may be summarized thus: The perturbations of the 
sun decrease the eccentricity of the moon's orbit somewhat more 
than half of a synodical revolution, and then increase it for an 
equal time. These changes in the eccentricity cause deviations 
in the geocentric longitude from the ones given by the elliptie 
theory, which constitute the evection. The appropriate methods 
show that the period of this inequaUty is about 31.8 days. 

201. Gauss' Method of Conqiuting Secular Variations. It has 
been shown in the preceding articles that some of the elements, 
such as the line of nodes and the line of apsides, vary in one 
direction without limit. This change is not at a uniform rate, for 
in addition to the general variations, there are many short period 
oscillations which are of such magnitude that the element fre- 
quently varies in the opposite direction. When the results are 
put into the symbols of analysis, the general average advance is 
represented by a term proportional to the time, called the secular 
variation, while the deviations from this uniform change are 
represented by a sum of periodic terms having various periods and 
phases. Thus it is seen that the secular variations are caused by a 
sort of average of the disturbing forces when the disturbing and 
disturbed bodies occupy every possible position with respect to 
each other. 

There are other elements, such as the inclination and the 
eccentricity which, though periodic in the long run, vary con- 
tinuously in one direction on the average for many thousands 
of years. These changes may be regarded as secular varia* 
tions also, and they likewise result from a sort of average of 
perturbations. 

In 1818 Gauss published a memoir upon the theory of secular 
variations based upon the conceptions just outlined. His method 
has been applied especially in the computation of the secular 
variations of the elements of the planetary orbits. Instead of 
considering the motions of the bodies. Gauss supposed that the 
mass of each planet is spread out in an elliptical ring coinciding 
with its orbit in such a manner that the density at each point is 
inversely as the velocity with which the body moves at that point 
He then showed how to compute the attraction of one ring upon 
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the other, and the rate at which theu* podtions and shapes change 
under the influence of these forces. 

The method of Gauss has been the subject of quite a number of 
memoirs. Probably the most useful for practical purposes is by 
G. W. Hill in vol. i. of the Astronomical Papers of the American 
Ephemeris and Navtical Almanac. EUU's formulas have been 
applied by Professor Eric Doolittle with great success, the results 
which he obtained agreeing very closely with those found by 
Leverrier and Newcomb by entirely different methods. 

202. The Long Period Inequalities. In the theories of the 
mutual perturbations of the planets very large terms of long 
periods occur. They arise only when the periods of the two bodies 
considered are nearly conmiensiu*able, and it is easy to discover 
their cause from geometrical considerations. 

Since the most important variation occiuts in the mutual per- 
turbations of Jupiter and Saturn the explanation wiU be adapted 
to that case. Five times the period of Jupiter is a little more 
than twice the period of Saturn. Suppose that the two planets 
Eire in conjimction at the origin of time on the line Zo- After five 




Fig. 69. 

evolutions of Jupiter and two of Saturn they will be in conjunction 
bgain on a line Zi very near Zo, but having a little greater longitude, 
rhis continues indefinitely, each conjunction occurring at a little 
preater longitude than the preceding. Conjunctions occurring 
requently at about the same points in the orbits cause very large 
perturbations, and the Long Period is the time which it takes the t 
K>int of conjunction to make a complete revolution. In the case 
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of Jupiter and Saturn it is about 918 years. This inequality, whicli 
is the greatest in the longitudes of the planets, displacing Jupiter 
2V and Saturn 49', long baffled astronomers in their attempts to 
explain it as a necessary consequence of the law of gravitataon. 
Laplace finally made one of his many important contributions to 
Celestial Mechanics by pointing out its true cause, and showing 
that theory and observation agree. 



XXIV. PROBLEMS. 

1. Proive that the locus of the point at which the attractiona of the wim 

and earth are equal is a sphere whose radius is o _ v > <^d whose center ■ 

BR 
on the line Joining the sun and earth, at the distance » _ « from the center 

of the earth opposite to the sun, where S and B represent the mass <tf the bid 
and earth respectively, and R the distance from the sun to the earth. 

If £ - 03,000,000 miles, and | » 330,000, then 
^^^'^- 161,660 mfles, 



S -E 
RB 



281 miles. 



I^oe the moon's orbit has a radius of about 240,000 miles, it is always at- 
tracted more by the sun than by the earth. 

2. The moon may be regarded as revolving around the earth and disturbed 
by the sim, or as revolving around the sun and disturbed by the earth. As- 
sume that the moon's orbit is a circle, and find the position at which tbe 
distiu^bing effects of the sun will be a maximum; show that the disturbing 
•effects due to the earth, regarding the moon as revolving around the sun, are 
a minimum for the same position. 

3. Find the ratio of the greatest distiu*bing effect of the sun to the ^ast 
disturbing effect of the earth. 

Ans, Let R equal the distance from the sun to the earth, p the distance 
from the sun to the moon, and r the distance from the earth to the moon; 
then 

Ds S^ r^ g~P« S f^ R+p ^„. 

Db'' B' p*' R* -J*" B' p*' R + r •"^^*' 

4. Find the ratio of the sun's disturbing force at its maximum value ta 
the attraction of the sun, and to the attraction of the earth. 



Am. ^ 



Da^HR+pl^ ^s _ S r*(R-\^p) 

Aa ^ •""^' Ae M R^t^ Jtr^ 
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5. Prove in detail the conclusion of Art. 199 that the tangential com* 
ponent produces no secular changes in the eccentricity of the moon's orbit. 

6. Suppose a planet disturbs the motion of another planet which is near to 
the sun. Find the way in which all the elements of the orbit of the inner 
planet are changed for all relative positions of the bodies in their orbits. 

7. Show that, if the rates of change of the elements are known when the 
planet is in a particular position in its orbit, the intensity and direction of 
the disturbing force can be found. Show that, if it is assumed that the 
distance of the disturbing body from the sun is known, its direction and mass 
can be found. (This is part of the problem solved by Adams and Levenier 
when they predicted the apparent p>osition of Neptune from the knowledge of 
its perturbations of the motion of Uranus. There are troublesome practical 
difficulties which arise on account of the minuteness of the quantities invdved 
which do not appear in the simple statement ffven here.) 



HISTORICAL SKETCH AND BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

The first treatment of the Problem of Three Bodies, as well as of Two 
Bodies, was due to Newton. It was given in Book I., Section XI., of the 
Principiaf and it was said by Airy to be " the most valuable chapter that 
was ever written on physical science.'' It contained a somewhat complete 
explanation of the variation, the parallactic inequality, the annual equation, 
the motion of the perigee, the perturbations of the eccentricity, the revolution 
of the nodes, and the perturbations of the inclination. The value of the motion 
of the lunar perigee found by Newton from theory was only half that ffven 
by observations. In 1872, in certain of Newton's impublidied manuscripts, 
known as the Portsmouth Collection, it was foimd that Newton had accounted 
for the entire motion of the perigee by including pertiu*bations of the second 
order. (See Art. 198.) This work being imknown to astronomers, the motion 
of the limar perigee was not otherwise derived from theory imtil the year 1749, 
when Clairaut found the true explanation, after being on the point of sub- 
stituting for Newton's law of attraction one of the form <* = -^ + 3-. Newton 

regarded the Lunar Theory as being very difficult, and he is said to have told 
his friend Halley in despair that it " made his head ache and kept him awake 
so often that he would think of it no more." 

Since the days of Newton the methods of Analysis have succeeded those 
of Geometry, except in elementary explanations of the causes of different 
sorts of perturbations. In the eighteenth century the development of the 
Lunar Theory, and of Celestial Mechanics in general, was almost entirely the 
work of five men: Euler (1707-1783), a Swiss, bom at Basle, living at St. 
Petersbiu^ from 1727 to 1747, at Berlin from 1747 to 1766, and at St. Peter»- 
burg from 1766 to 1783; Clairaut (1713-1765), bom at Paris, and spending 
nearly all his life in his native city; D'Alembert (1717-1783), also a native 
and an inhabitant of Paris; Lagrange (1736-1813), bom at Turin, Italy,Tp 
but of French descent. Professor of Mathematics in a military school in Turin 
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from 1753 to 1766, succeeding Euler at B^lin and spending twenty yoa 
there, going to Paris and spending the r^naind^ of his life in the Frecck 
capital; and Laplace (1749-1827), son of a French pheasant of Beaomout, m 
Normandy, Professor in F^cole Militaire and in PEcole Normale in Paiia, 
where he spent most of his life after he was eighteen years ai age. Hie obIj 
part of their work which will be mentioned here will be that relating to tk 
Lunar Theory. The account of investigations in the general planetary theora 
comes more properly in the next chapter. 

There was a general demand for accurate lunar tables in tiie eigjhteoith 
century f cnr the use of navigators in determining their positions at sea. Tlis, 
together with the fact that the motions of the moon presented the best tes 
ci the Newtonian Theory, induced the Engtish Government and a number d 
scientific societies to offer very substantial prixes for lunar tables agreoDg 
with observations within certain narrow limits. Euler published some ratkr 
imperfect lunar tables in 1746. Jn 1747, Clairaut and d'Alembert p r e s eni ed 
to the Paris Academy on the same day memoirs on the Lunar Hieory. Eack 
had trouble in explaining the motion of the perigee. As has been sEtatei 
Clairaut found the source of the difficulty in 1749, and it was also disoovered 
by both Euler and d'Alembert a Uttle later. Clairaut w<m the pnxe offered 
by the St. Petersburg Academy in 1752 for his ThSorie de la Lune, Both k 
and d'Alembert published theories and numerical tables in 1754. They were 
revised and extended later. Euler published a Lunar Theory in 1753, in tls 
appendix of which the analytical method of the variaticm of the elements wm 
partially worked out. Tobias Mayer (1723-1762), of GOttingen, oon^nred 
Elder's tables with observations and corrected them so successfully that be 
and Euler were each granted a reward of £3000 by the English Govemmeni 
In 1772 Euler published a second Lunar Theory which possessed many oev 
features of great importance. 

Lagrange did little in the Lunar Theory except to point out general methodsi 
On the other hand, Laplace gave much attention to this subject, and made 
one of his important contributions to Celestial Mechanics in 1787, when be 
explained the cause of the secular acceleration of the moon's mean motioa. 
He also proposed to determine the distance of the sun from the parallactic 
inequality. Laplace's theory is contained in the third volume of his M^oamqm 
CUeste. 

Damoiseau (1768-1846) carried out Laplace's method to a high degree of 
approximation in 1824-28, and the tables which he constructed wei^ used 
quite generally imtil Hansen's tables were constructed in 1857. Flam 
(1781-1869) published a theory in 1832, similar in most respects to that of 
Laplace. An incomplete theory was worked out by Lubbock (1803-1865) m 
1830-4. A great advance along new lines was made by Hansen (1795- 
1874) m 1838, and again in 1862-4. His tables published in 1857 w^e v^ 
generally adopted for Nautical Almanacs. De Pont^ooulant (1795-1874 
published his TMoris Analytique du Syatbme du Monde in 1846. The fourtli 
volume contains his Lunar Theory worked out in detail. It is in its essentiab 
similar to that of Lubbock. A new theory of great mathematical elegance, 
and carried out to a very high degree of approximation, was published bv 
Delaunay (1816-1872) in 1860 and 1867. 

A most remarkable new theory based on new conceptions, and developed 
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by new m».thematiGal methods, was published by Q. W. Hill in 1878 In the 
American Journal of Mathematics, The first fundamental idea was to take 
the variational orbit as an approximate solution instead of the ellipse. Ex- 
pressions for the codrdinates of the variational orbit were developed with rare 
mathematical skill, and are noteworthy for the rapidity of their convergence. 
A. second approximation giving part of the motion of the perigee was published 
in voliune vni. of Acta Mathematica, This memoir contained the first solution 
3f a linear differential equation having periodic coefficients, and introduced 
into mathematics the infinite determinant. Hill's researches have been 
Bxtended to higher approximations, and completed, by a series of papers 
published by E. W. Brown in the American Journal of Mathematics, vols. 
CIV., XV., and xvn., and in the Monthly Notices of the RAJS., lh., uv., and 
Lv. As it now stands the work of Brown is numerically the most perfect 
Lunar Theory in existence, and from this point of view leaves little to be 
desired. The motion of the moon's nodes was found by Adams (1819-1802) 
t>y methods similar to those used by Hill in determining the motion of the 
perigee. 

For the treatment of perturbations from geometrical considerations con- 
iult the Prindpia, Airy's (1801-1892) Gravitation, and Sir John HerscheFs 
[1792-1871) Outlines of Astronomy, For the analytical treatment, aside 
:rom the original memoirs quoted, one cannot do better than to consult 
Fisserand's Micanique Cileste, vol. m., and Brown's Lunar Theory, Both 
irolumes are most excellent ones in both their contents and clearness of expo- 
dtion. Brown's Lunar Theory especially is complete in those points, such 
IS the meaning of the constants employed, which are apt to be somewhat 
obscure to one just entering this field. 
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CHAPTER X. 

PBRTUSBATIONS— ANALTTICAL METHOD. 

203. Introductoiy Remarks. The subject of the mutaal 
perturbations of the motions of the heavenly bodies has been one 
to which many of the great mathematicians, from Newton's time 
on, have devoted a great deal of attention. It is needless to say 
that the problem is very difficult and that many methods of 
attacking it have been devised. Since the general solutions of 
the problem have not been obtained it has been necessary to treat 
special classes of perturbations by special methods. It has bees 
found convenient to divide the cases which arise in the solar system 
into three general classes, (a) the Limar Theory and satellite 
theories; (b) the mutual perturbations of the planets; and (c) the 
perturbations of comets by planets. The method which will be 
given in this chapter is applicable to the planetary theories, and 
it will be shown in the proper places why it is not applicable to the 
other cases. References were given in the last chapter to treatises 
on the Lunar Theory, especially to those of Tisserand and Brown. 
Some hints will be given in this chapter on the method of com- 
puting the perturbations of comets. 

The chief difficulties which arise in getting an understanding d 
the theories of perturbations come from the large nimciber d 
variables which it is necessary to use, and the very long tram- 
formations which must be made, in order to put the equations in a 
form suitable for numerical computations. It is not possible, 
because of the lack of space, to develop here in detail the explicit 
expressions adapted to computation; and, indeed, it is not desired 
to emphasize this part, for it is much more important to get an 
accurate understanding of the nature of the problem, the mathe- 
matical features of the methods employed, the limitations which 
are necessary, the exact places where approximations are intro- 
duced, if at all, and their character, the origin of the various sorts 
of terms, and the foundations upon which the celebrated theorems 
regarding the stability of the solar system rest. 

There are two general methods of considering perturbations, 
(a) as the variations of the codrdinates of the various bodies, 
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md (b) as the variations of the elements of their orbits. These 
two conceptions were explained in the beginning of the preceding 
chapter. Their analytical development was begun by EXder and 
^lairaut and was carried to a high degree of perfection by La- 
5range and Laplace. Yet there were points at which pure as- 
sumptions were made, it having become possible to establish 
3ompletely the legitimacy of the proceedings, under the proper 
restrictions, only during the latter half of the nineteenth century 
by the aid of the work in pure Mathematics of Cauchy, Wder- 
rtrass, and Poincar6. 

204. Dlustrative Example. The mathematical basis for the 
theory of perturbations is often obscured by the large number 
3f variables and the complicated formulas which must be used. 
Many of the essential features of the method of computing per- 
turbations can be illustrated by simpler examples which are not 
subject to the complexities of many variables and involved 
Formulas. One will be selected in which the physical relations 
Eire also simple. 

Consider the solution of 

(1) g+A*.= -;,(|y+.C06B. 

where Ifi, /ly Vt cuid I are positive constants. If m and v were zero 
the differential equation would be that which defines simple 
barmonic motion. It arises in many physical problems, such as 
that of the simple pendulum, and of all classes of musical instru- 
ments. In order to make the interpretation definite, suppose it 
belongs to the problem of the vibrations of a tuning fork. The . 
first term in the right member may be interpreted as being due 
to the resistance of the medium in which the tuning fork vibrates, 
[t is not asserted, of course, that the resistance to the vibrations 
of a tuning fork varies as the third power of the velocity. An 
Ddd power is taken so that the differential equation wiU have the 
same form whether the motion is in the positive or negative direc- 
tion, and the first power is not taken because then the differen- 
tial equation would be linear and could be completely integrated 
in finite terms without any diflSculty. 

The left member of equation (1) will be conadered as defining 
the undisturbed motion of the tuning fork. The first term on the 
attf^t loftpodttces a perturbation which d^^ends upon the Telodtvle 
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of the timing fork; the second term on the right introdiKei 
perturbation which is independent of the position and Ydocr 
of the timing fork. The first is analogous to the mutual p? 
turbations of the planets, which depend upon their relative pos 
tions; the second is more of the nature of the forces which prodi^i 
the tides, for they are exterior to the earth. The tides are defei 
by equations analogous to (1). 

In order to have equation (1) in the form of the equations iri^ 
arise in the theory of perturbations, let 

(2) z = Zu ^ = ^ 

Then (1) becomes 



(3) 






The corresponding differential equations for undisturbed mot:^ 
are 

dxi 



(4) 






fxi^+acoakt + fi 
I Xj = — fca sin A^ + 



Equations (4) are easily integrated, and their general aohiticsi 

kfi cos kt, 

where a and J3 are the arbitrary constants of int^ration. In t- 
terminology of Celestial Mechanics, a and P are the elements ^ 
the orbit of the tuning fork. 

Now consider the problem of finding the solutions of equatk^ 
(3). Physically speaking, the elements a and fi must be so vair 
that the equations shall be satisfied for all values of L Matb- 
matically considered, equations (5) are relations between v. 
original dependent variables Xi and Xs, and the new depeodc 
variables a and j3 which make it possible to transform the ^^ 
ential equations (3) from one set of variables to the other. T 
would be true whether (5) were solutions of (4) or not, but siir 
(5) are solutions of (4) and (4) are a part of (3), a number oi ier^ 
drop out after the transformation has been made. On reftanfit 

gitized byTjOOgle ^^ 
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(5) as a set of equations relating the variables Xi and Xs to a and ff^ 
and making direct substitution in (3), it is found that 



(6) 



+ cosW j7+ sin W^= 0, 
cu at 



- sinW^+cosA^^ = /iA;*[asinJtt-/Jco8tt]« + |co8ft. 



These equations are linear in -jt and ^ and can be solved for these 

derivatives because the determinant of their coefficients is unity. 
The solution is 



(7) 



-^ = — /xf[a sin W — /3 cos W]' sinX^t — rCOsttsinX^i 
^= +/ii?[asinJW-/Scos«l*co8tt + |co8ttco8R 



The problem of solving (7) is as difficult as that of solving (3) 
because their right members involve the imknown quantities a 
and /3 in as complicated manner as Xi and Xt enter the right mem- 
bers of (3). But suppose /i and v are very small; then, since they 
enter as factors in the right members of equations (7), the depen- 
dent variables a and fi change very slowlv. Consequently, for a 
considerable time they will be given with sufficient approximation 
if equations (7) are integrated regarding them as constants in the 
right members. To assist in seeing this mathematically consider 
the simpler equation 

(8) ^ = Aia(l + *costt). 
The solution of this equation is 

where C is the constant of integration. If the right member of 
this equation is expanded, the expression for a becomes 

(9) a = Cri + M(< + 8intt)+^(< + sintt)*+ ...1. 

If M is very small and if i is not too great the right member of this 
equation is nearly equal to its first two terms. If it were not for 
the term t which is not in the trigonometric function no limitations 
on t would be necessary. But in general such limitations are 
necessary; and in most cases, though not in the present one, they 
are necessary in order to secure convergence of the seriesi^OOgle 
26 
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It is observed that the solution (9) is in reality a power i 
the parameter /i, and the coefficients involve L If it is desired 
equation (8) can be integrated directly as a power series in ^ 
The process is, in fact, a general one which can be used in scdvisi 
(7), and equations (10), which follow, are the first t^ms of tl» 
solution. The conditions of validity of this method of integratioi 
are given in Art. 207. 

The fact that when /i is very small a and J3 may be regarded 
as constants in the right members of (7) for not too g;reat valun 
of t can be seen from a physical illustration. Consider tiie pe^ 
turbation theory. The changes in the elements of an orbit depend 
upon the elements of the orbits of the mutually disturbing bodies 
and upon the relative positions of the bodies in their orbits. It e 
intuitionally clear that only a slight error in the computation d 
the mutual disturbances of two planets would be committed if 
constant elements were used which differ a little, say a d^;ree ii 
the case of angular elements, from the true slowly changing odsl 

If equations (7) are integrated r^arding a and P as constants 
in the right members, it is found that 

y(a* + /!P)« + ^(3a» + /!P)[co8 2tt-ll 



(10) 



cro 



-M**{ 






+ 



2k(l + k) 



[cos (l + k)t - 11 



[cos {I - k)t - 11, 



2k{l - ifc) 
i9 = i9o + /xA? { - ^ (a*+i8«)<- ^ (a*+3i8«)[co8 2tt-ll 

+ 3|t(«*-3i8«)[cos4tt-ll 
sm (I + k)i 



2k{l + k) 

V 
2fcU K) gitizedby 



^<*G%le 
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where ao and Po are the values of a and fi respectively at < "^ 0. 
When these values of a and fi are substituted in (5) the values of 
xi and xt are determined approximately for all values of t which 
are not too remote from the initial time. 

Consider equations (10). The right member of each of them 
has a term which contains t only as a sunple factor, while elsewhere 
t appears only in the sine and cosine terms. The terms which 
are proportional to t seem to indicate that a and fi increase or 
decrease indefinitely with the time; but it must be remembered 
that equations (10) are only approximate expressions for a and iS, 
which are useful only for a limited time. It might be that the 
rigorous expressions would contain higher powers of t^ and that 
the sums would have bounded values, just as 

is an expression whose numerical value does not exceed unity, 
though a consideration of the first term alone would lead to the 
conclusion that it becomes indefinitely great with t. On the 
other hand the presence of terms which increase proportionally 
to the time may indicate an actual indefinite increase of the 
elements a and iS. For example, it was found in the preceding 
chapter that the line of nodes and the apsides of the moon's orbit 
respectively regress and advance continually. The terms which 
change proportionally to I are called secular terms. 
The ri^t members of equations (10) also contain periodic terms 

having the periods r, si* ; . l » wid , _ , . These are known 

as periodic terms. If I and k are nearly equal the terms which in- 
volve sines or cosines of {I * k)t have very long periods, and are called 
long period terms. Sometimes terms arise which are the products 
of t and periodic terms. These mixed terms are called Poisson 
terms because they were encountered by Poisson in the discussion 
of the variations of the major axes of the planetary orbits. If (10) 
are substituted in (5) the resulting expressions for Xi and Xt contain 
Poisson terms but no secular terms. 

The physical interpretation of equations (10) is simple. The 
elements a and fi continually decrease because of the secular terms; 
that is, the amplitudes of the oscillations indicated in (5) con- 
tinually diminish. This reduction is entirely due to the resistance 
to the motion as is shown by the fact that these terms contain the 
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coefficient n as h factor. There are terms in Xi and xs of period 
three times and five times the undisturbed period which are also 
due to the resistance. And the periodic disturbing force intro- 
duces in a and fi terms whose periods depend both on the period 
oi the disturbing force and also on the natural period of the tuning 
fork. But it is noticed that the periods of the terms which they 
introduce into the expressions for Xi and Xs are the period of the 
disturbing force and Hie natural period of the timing fork. 

205. Equations in the Problem of Three Bodies. Conaid^ 
the motion of two planets, mi and ms, with respect to the sun, S. 
Take the center of the sim as origin and let the coordinates of mi 
be (xif yi, Zi), and of ms, (0:2, 2/2, 22). Let the distances of mi 
and mi from the sun be ri and r^ respectively, and let ri, t repre- 
sent the distance from mi to m2. Then the differential equations 
of motion, as derived in Art. 148, are 

^''* ^IK't ^? J' 

The right members of equations (11) are multiplied by the 
factors mi and ms which are very small compared to S; th^iefore 
they will be of slight importance in comparison with the terms 
on the left which come from the attraction of the sun, at least for 
a considerable time. If mi and ms are put equal to zero in the 
right members, the first three equations and the second three 



(11) 
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form two sets which are independent of each other, and the 
problem for each set of three equations reduces to that of two 
bodies, and can be completely solved. 

It will be advantageous to reduce the six equations (11) of the 
second order to twelve of the first order. Let 





* dt' 


y dt' ' dn' 


then equations (11) become 






■^•-'.'-0. 


^'+^(5 + mO^ 


(12) ■ 


t-v.'-o. 


^' + *'(5 + -0?^ 




!■■-'■'-». 


^'+^(5 + ^0^ 



m% 



m% 



m, 



dxi ' 
dyi ' 

dRi,t 
0Zi 



and similar equations in which the subscript is 2. 

If the motions of mi and ms were not disturbed by each other 
equations (12) would become 



(13) 



^* >r ' - ft 



di 



r'-2// = 0, 



^1 * ' - ft 






and an independent system of similar equations in which the 
subscript is 2. Let d = Ka^i'* + Vi* + Zi^ - Jfc«^^-±^ • 
then equations (13) take the form 



(W) 



This form of the differential equations is convenient in connection 
with the problem of transforming equations so that the elliptic^ 



dxi dQi 
dt dx," 


dxx' dQi 
di °° dxi* 


dyi dQi 
dt ~dyi" 


di " dyi' 


dzi dfii 
dt ~ dzi" 


dzi' Xti 
dt dzi' 
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elements become the dependent variables whoee values in tenu 
of t are required. 

206. Transformation of Variables. In ord&t to avoid oonfoaofi 
in the analysis, and to be able to say where and how the ^iprazi- 
mations are introduced, the method of the variation of param- 
eters must be r^arded in the first instance as sim^dy a tnm- 
f ormation of variables, which is perfectly legitimate for all values 
of the time for which the equations of transformation are vaBd. 
From this point of view the whole process is mathematieally simple 
and lucid, the only trouble arising from the number of variables 
involved and the complicated relations among them. 

In chapter v. it was shown how to express the codrdinatee in 
the Problem of Two Bodies in terms of the elements and tbe 
time. Let ai, •••,01 represent the elements of the orbit ni, 
and j3], * * - , iSe those of mt. Then the equations for the ooordmats 
in the Problem of Two Bodies may be written 



(16) 



A transformation of variables in equations (12) will now be 
made. Let it be forgotten for the moment that equati(»is (15^ 
are the solutions of the Problem of Two Bodies, and that the 
ai and fit are the elements of the two orbits; but let (15) be eoD- 
sidered as being the equations which transform equations (12) is 
che old variables, xi, yi, Zi, x/, y/, 21', xi, yt, Zt, Xt, y%\ z%, intou 
equivalent system in the new variables, ai, • ••, 06$, /81, •••, ft- 
The transformations are effected by computing the derivatiTei 
occurring in (12) and making direct substitutions. The doivar 
tives of equations (15) with respect to ^ are 

efa/ ^ dx/ ^ dx/ ^ 
di at '^ t^dui dt'r^ T 

giti^ed by.CjOOgle 



«1 = /(«!, 


'•', «•» '). 


Xi' = 9(ai, 


•••, *>»,<), 


yi = gifiti, 


, <*•, 0. 


Vi = *(«i, 


■'-, at, Oi 


Zi = A(ai, 


•■,«•! t), 


Zt' = ^(at, 


•••,«*, 0, 


xt - Sifix, 


•••, A, t), 


«»' = e(fii, 


•••, A, 0, 


vt - gifih 


•••, A, t), 


Vt = *09,, 


•••> A,0, 


z* = Wx, 


•••, A, 0, 


2«' = ^OSi, 


•••, A,0. 



(16) 
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The direct substitution of (16) in (12) gives 
dt '''^hdaili "' 



(17) 



dt ** "^ indaidt 

^_ , , 4> dzi doj 
dt ^* '^ Udaidt 



0, 
0, 



dt 

dyi' 



*'<«+-'&+Sfe'l-'— ^^ 



dyi' dai 



dyi 



^'+*.(s+«..)^.+sg^-».^", 

and similar equations in 22, * * * , zt, and fii,"'f Pt- These equations 
are linear in the derivatives -^ and can be solved for them, ex- 
pressing them in terms of ai, • • • , oi, ft, • • • , ft, and t, provided 
the determinant of their coefficients is distinct from zero. 

But if equations (15) are the solution of the problem of un- 
disturbed elliptic motion equations (17) are greatly simplified, 
for it is seen from (13) that, when ai, •••, 04 are constant, 

dxt Sx^ 

_- — x/ = for all values of L The partial derivative ~, 

€U ot 

dxt 
when at, • **, oe are regarded as variables, is identical with -^ 

At 

when they are r^arded as constants. Therefore -^7 — x/ s 0;. 

at 

dx ' X 

and similarly -zj- + kH^S + mi) -A s 0, and similar equations in 

ot fl* 

y and z. As a consequence of these relations equations (17) 

reduce to 

^ dxj^ doi ^ dRi,t 
^dai dt ^* dxi 



(18) 



Adxi doi ^ 
^dai dt'^' 

^dyidoi ^ ^ 
^dai dt ' 

Ad2i doi ^^ 
^dai dt "' 



^dyi'da^^ ^ dRj.t 



a: dai dt 



ITlt 



^dai dt * dz 



dyi 



and similar equations in the ft. These equations are linear in t^c^ 
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derivatives -37 and can be solved for them unless the detennisaot 
at 

of their coefficients is zero. But the determinant of the lioeir 

system (18) is the Jacobian of the first set of equations (15) wid 

respect to ai, • • ', at, and cannot vanish if these functions m 

independent and give a simple and unique determination (rf the 

elements.* These fimctions are independent, and in general tber 

give simple and unique values for the elements since they are the 

expressions for the coordinates in the Problem of Two Bodies. 

The problem of determining the elements from the values oi the 

co5rdinates and components of velocity was solved in chap. v. 

If ms = equations (18) are linear and homogeneous, and since 

da- 

the determinant is not zero they can be satisfied only by -37 = 0, 

(i » 1, * - *, 6). That is, the elements are constants, which, of 
course, is nothing new. 
On solving equations (18), it is foimd that 

*-nhM<xu •••,««; Ph '"fP*; 0, (t = 1, ---.e), 



(19) 



dt 

JO 

■^ - miiiiau • • •, «•; Pu • • •, /5«; 0, (t = 1, • • -,6). 



It will be remembered that in determining the coordinates is 
the Problem of Two Bodies the first step, viz., the computation d 
the mean anomaly, involved the mean motion, defined by the 

equation 

^^^fcVS + m,^ (J = 1,2). 

Since the rif involve the masses of the planets the right members of 
(15), and consequently of (19), involve Wi and m2 implicitly. 

In order to justify mathematically the precise method of inte- 
grating equations (19) which is employed by astronomers, some 
remarks are necessary upon mi and 7712. In those places where 
they occur implicitly in the functions ipi and ^» they wiD be 
regarded as fixed numbers; as they appear as factors of the ^i 
and tpi respectively they will be regarded as parameters in poweis 
of which the solutions may be expanded. Such a generalixatioii 
of parameters is clearly permissible because, if a function involves 
a parameter in two different ways, there is no reason why it may 
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not be expanded with respect to the parameter so far as it b 
involved in one way and not with respect to it as it is involved in 
the other. If the function, instead of being given explicitly, is 
defined by a set of differential equations the same things regarding 
the expansions in terms of parameters are true. If the attractions 
of bodies depended on something besides their masses (measiu^ 
by their inertias) and their distances, as for example, on their 
rates of rotation or temperatures, then mi and ms so far as they 
enter in the (pi and ^« implicitly through Ui and ns, where they 
would be defined numerically by their individual mutual attrac- 
tions for the sun, would be different from their values where they 
occur as factors of the (pi and ^{, for in the latter places they 
would be defined by their attractions for each other. 

Hence, the values of the masses mi and ms entering implicitly 
in equations (15) and (19) are treated as fixed numbers, given in 
advance, and do not need to be retained explicitly; on the other 
hand, the mi and ms which are factors of the perturbing terms of 
the equations are retained explicitly, being supposed capable <rf 
taking any values not exceeding certain limits. 

207. Method of Solution. Equations (11) are the general 
differential equations of motion for the Problem of Three Bodies. 
Equations (12) are equally general. No approximations wero 
introduced in making the transformation of variables by (15); 
therefore equations (19) are general and rigorous. The difference 
is that if (19) were integrated the elements would be found instead 
of the co5rdinates as in (11), but as the latter can always be. 
foimd from the former this must be r^arded as the solution of the 
problem. 

Instead of interrupting the course of mathematical reasoning by 
working out the explicit forms of (19), it will be preferable to show 
first by what methods they are solved. Explicit mention will be 
made at the appropriate times of all points at which assumptions 
or approximations are made. 

When mi and m^ are very small compared to £>, as they are in 
the solar system, the orbits are very nearly fixed ellipses, and 
therefore a,- and Si change very slowly. Consequently if they 
l^rere regarded as constants in the right members of (19) and the 
equations integrated, approximate values of the ai and the fii 
would be obtained for values of t not too remote from the initial 
time. This is the method adopted in the illustrative exampl^^ 
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of the preceding article, and has been the point of view ofta 
taken by astronomers, especially in the pioneer days of Cdestial 
Mechanics. But any theory which is only i^proxiinatey ewm 
though it is numerically adequate, does not measure up to the 
ideals of science. 

Equations (19) are of the type which Cauchy and Poincarfi haye 
shown can be integrated as power series in mi and ini. Candij 
proved that mi, ms, and t can all be taken so small that the series 
converge. Poincar6 proved the more general theorem* that 'i 
the orbits in which the bodies are instantaneously movixig at the 
initial time do not intersect, then for any finite rang^ of values 
of if the mi and ntt can be taken so small that the solutioos 
converge for every value of t in the interval. However, tb 
masses cannot be chosen arbitrarily small but are given by 
Nature. Hence the practical importance of the additional the- 
orem that, whatever the values of mi and ms, there exists a range 
for t so restricted that the solutions of equations (19) as powa 
series in the parameters mi and ms converge for every value of < in 
the range. In general, the larger the values of the parameter 
the more restricted the range. This is, of course, a special case d 
a general theorem respecting the expansion of solutions of diffe^ 
ential equations of the type to which (19) belong as powi» series 
in parameters-t 

It follows from the last theorem quoted that, if the range of < is 
not too great, the solutions of equations (19) can be expressed in 
convergent power series in mi and ms, of the form 



(20) 



ai = gga/^'*>mi'ms*, 



where the superfixes on the a< and Pi simply indicate the order of 
the coefficient. The a<^'*^ and iS^**^ are fimctions of the time 
which are to be determined. It has been customary in the theory 
of perturbations to assume without proof that this expansion is 
valid for any desired length of time. As has been stated, it can be 
proved that it is valid for a sufficiently small interval of time; 
but as the method of demonstration gives only a limit within 
which the series certainly converge, and not the longest time 

* Le8 Mithode9 NouveUeB de la Micanique CUuU, vol. i., p. 68. 
^8ee Picaid's TraiU d^Analym, yol. n.. chap, xi., and voL mu 
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during which they converge, and as the limit is ahnost certainly far 
too smally it has never been computed. It is to be miderstood, 
therefore, that the method which is just to be explained, is valid 
for a certain interval of time, which in the planetary theories is 
doubtless several hundreds of years. 

On substituting (20) in (19) and developing with respect to 
mi and tnt, it is foimd that 



(21) 



da.(o.o) d„.(o.i) 



di 



dt 



»»»4 



^ dt 



m»»-f 



dt 



mi 



dt 



iRitnt 



dt 



»n,» + 



a,<».«; ^,».»>, •••, ^,fl>.«>;0 



4-^' 



+ "»* g ^; ^'"* ""*• + ^'^' '^"*'^ 
+ higher powers in mi and mj, 



dp,<B,«> «iP,(0.1) 



dt 



dt 



tut ' 



-mi i -jT — mimt 



(ft 



<ft 



' dt 
m,f ,(ai»- «, 



m,*4 



45 



.O.t) 



(ft 



■mi» + 



a,».«;^i«>.«, •••, /S.*.*;!) 



+ higher powers in mi and mi, (t— 1, • • • , 6). 

In the partial derivatives it is to be understcKxl that at and /}< are 
replaced by a**- •> and /5**- « respectively. If mi and mi were 
not r^arded as fixed numbers in the left members of equations 

(11), <l>i, ^i, ■^*f^9 etc., would have to be developed as power 

' ^' Digitized by Google 
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series in mi and m*, thus addmg greatly to the complexity of tiie 
woiic. 

Within the limits of convergence the coefficients of like powen 
of Ml and mt on the two mdes of the equations are equal. Hence, 
on equating them, it follows that 



(22) 



(23) 



m 



dt 
dt 
dt 



dt 



= 0, (t-1, ..., 6), 

= *i(«i»'«, • • •, «.»•«; ^i"'", - •, /8.»-«; 0. 
= 0, 



dfi, 



,a>,i> 



dt 



dt 



-0, 






d( 



0, 



(ft ^da,"' ^^d/Sy*^' ' 

dfii^_f. 



•, ^.»-">; <)• 



On integrating eqtiations (22) and substituting the values of 
a<«> .0) and /9<»« thus obtained in (23), the latter are reduced to 
quadratures and can be integrated; on integrating (23) and sub- 
stituting the expressions for «<<••«, «.«•», /5<»'«, /5,«« in (24), 
the latter are reduced to quadratures and can be interacted; 
and this process can be continued indefinitely. In this in«T»TMr 
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the coefficients of the series (20) can be determined, and the 
values of ai and fii can be found to any desired degree of precision 
for values of the time for which the series converge. 

208. Determination of the Constants of Integration. A new 

constant of integration is introduced when equations (22), (23), • • • 
are integrated for each a<^''*\ /S<^'»*\ These constants will now 
be determined. 

Let the constant which is introduced with the a<^'* *^ be denoted 
by - a<<'' *> and with the i8»<'' *>, by - hi^^* *>. Since the first set 
of differential equations have ms as a factor in their right members, 
while the second set have mi as a factor, it follows that 

«,<»•.« = a<(''.«, = 0, --.oo), 
)8,(o.*) = 6,(o.*)^ (* = 0, •••«). 

Since the a<^'''*^ and fii^^*^^ are defined by quadratures all the 
constants of integration are simply added to fimctions of U That 
is, the a<^'»*^ and /Si<''*> have the form 

p.u.k) = ^,(/.*)(t)-6<(i.« 
Therefore equations (20) become 



{; 



(25) 



I St ^ cat 



Let the values of at and /3< at f = ^ be «<«» and Pi"'^ respectively. 
Then, ait ^ to, equations (25) become 

«*<« - Ea<"**»»i' + E g(/«"'*' - a*<''»>),m,'m,», 

^<«» = g6<»-«mi» + E gO;<"'** - 6<"-«)omi%i«*. 

Since these equations must be true for all values of mi and mt 
bdow certain limits, the coefficients of corresponding powers of 
mi and m* in the right and left members are equal; whence 
■a,(o.o) „ „^(o)^ „^(/.o) .0, 0' = 1, • • • «), 
/3,(o.o) = p^m^ p,(o.») = 0, (t = 1, • . . 00), 



(26)- 



/,(/. »)(<,) _ a,(/. ») = 0, (j = 1, . . . 00 ; jb = 1 . . . 

I g^a. »)(<,) _ 6,(/. » _ 0, (i - 1, • . • «°f ^"=V°°^^^ 
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Since all the tenns of the right members of (25) except the first 
vanish at ^ » to, it follows that a<<®-®> and pi^*^ are the osculating 
elements [Art. 172] of the orbits of mi and ms respectively at the 
time i ^ to, and that the other coefficients of (20) are the d^nite 
integrals of the differential equations which define them taken 
between the limits t ^ to and t =^ L 

209. The Tenns of the First Order. The terms of the first 
order with respect to the masses are defined by equations (23). 
Since the terms of order sero are the osculating elements at k, 
the differential equations become 



(27) 



dt 
dt 



*<(«!<•>, •••,a6<^>;/SiW---,/S«(«); I), 



The right members of these equations are proportional to the rates 
at which the several elements of the orbits of the two planets 
would vary at any time t, if the two planets were moving at that 
instant strictly in the origmal ellipses. The integrals of (27) are, 
therefore, the sums of the instantaneous effects; or, in other words, 
they are the sums of the changes which would be produced if the 
forces and their instantaneous results were always exactly equal 
to those in the undisturbed orbits. Of course the perturbations 
modify these conditions and produce secondary, tertiary, and 
higher order effects. They are included in the coefficients of 
higher powers of lUi and mt in (20). 

The quantities a»-^'^ and fii^^*^^ are usually called perturbations 
of the first order with respect to the masses. The reason is cleariy 
because they are the coefficients of the first powers of the masses 
in the series (20). In the planetary theories it is not necessary to 
go to perturbations of higher orders except in the case of the 
larger planets which are near each other, and then comparative 
few terms are great enough to be sensible. It is not necessary in 
the present state of the planetary theories to include terms of the 
third order except in the mutual perturbations of Jupiter and Saturn. 

Instead of there being but two planets and the sun there are 
eight planets and the sun, so that the actual theory is not quite 
so simple as that which has been outlined. Yet, as will be shown, 
the increased complexity comes chiefly in the perturbations of 
higher orders. If there were a thhrd planet m» whose orbit had 
the elements 7i> " * » 7; equations (23) would become 
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(28) 



dt 
di 
dt 
dt 



0, 



dfi 



dt 

,(0,0.1) 



dy 



dt 
,a.o.o) 






dt 



xiW% 



•,a,«'>;Yi<«, 



•,T6<«;0, 



^— - x<09.<«, • • •, i9.«'>; 7i»>, • • •, 7.»>; 0, 



dt 



0. 



If there were more planets more equations of the same type 
would be added. Consider the perturbations of the first order of 
the elements of the orbits mi; they are composed of two distinct 
parts given by the second and third equations of (28), one coming 
from the attraction of m*, and the other from the attraction of ma. 
Therefore, the statement of astronomers that the perturbing ef- 
fects of the various planets may be conadered separately, is true 
for the perturbations of the first order with respect to the masses. 

210. The Terms of die Second Order. It has be^ shown that 
«<»•« = a««« = /3<<«'»> = /5«<«'« = 0; therefore it follows from 
(24) that the terms of the second order with respect to the masses 
are determined by the equations 



(29) ] 



dt 



h 



dfii 



fift 






dl 



k 



<^«"*" _ T^ dhW\ 



dl 



k- 






Vi 



day 



li^£!M„,co.„, 



d/?.«-«> ^ f a^.fg. <«>, ••-, g,'') ; g, <»>,••• , /?,<»> ; t) ^m]^ 



dl 



S 



dBi 



U^K 
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The perturbations of the first order are those which would renk 
if the disturbmg forces at every instant were the same as they 
would be if the bodies were moving in the original ellipses. If the 
bodies mi and ms move in curves differing from the origiiial eHqwi 
the rates at which the elements change at every instant are d^ 
ferent from the values given by equations (27). The perturbatkoi 
of the elements of the orbit of mi due to the fact that tn^ d^»rtf 
from its original ellipse by perturbations of the first order are 
given by the equations of the type of the first of (29), for, if 
P/i.o) « 0, it follows that a^^^'^ = also. The perturbatiom of 
the elements of the orbit of mi due to the fact that mi deputs fran 
its original ellipse by perturbations of the first order are given br 
the equations of the type of the second of (29), for, if «,<•• ^ = 0, 
it follows that a»^«'» = also. The terms i8<<i'»> and /8.»-« in 
the elements of the orbit of m^ arise from similar causes. Thus the 
perturbations of the second order correct the errors in the terms of 
the first order, and those of the third order correct the »roD 
in the second, and so on. 

As has been said, the solutions expressed as power series in the 
masses converge if the interval of time is taken not too great 
In a general way, the smaller the masses of the planets the longer 
the time during which the series converge. In the Lunar Tbeorj 
the sun plays the rdle of the disturbing planet. Since its mass ii 
very great compared to that of the central body, the earth, the 
series in powers of the masses as given above would converge for 
only a very short time, probably only a few months instead ol 
years. Such a Lunar Theory would be entirely unsatisfactory. 
On this account the perturbations in the Lunar Theory are de- 
veloped in powers of the ratio of the distances of the moon and the 
sun from the earth, and special artifices are employed to avoid 
secular terms in all the elements except the nodes and perigee. 

If there is a third planet the perturbations of the second order 
are considerably more complicated. Let the planets be mi, mt, 
and ms, and consider the perturbations of the second order of the 
elements of the orbit of mi. From purely physical consideratiooE 
it is seen that the following sorts of terms will arise: (a) terms 
arising from the distiu*bing action of ms and mi, due respectively 
to the pertiu*bations of the first order of the elements of mi and mi 
by mi; (6) terms arising from the disturbing action of m* and mj, 
due to the perturbations of the first order of the elements of the 
orbit of mi by ms and ms; (c) terms arising from the disturbing 
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action of mi, due to the perturbations of the first order of the 
elements of the orbit of mi by ma; (d) terms arising from the 
disturbing action of tnt, due to the perturbations of the first order 
of the elements of the orbit of ms by mt; (e) terms arising from the 
disturbing action of mt, due to the perturbations of the first order 
of the elements of the orbit of mi by mt; and (/) terms arising 
from the disturbing action of mt, due to the pertiurbations of the 
first order of the elements of mt by ms. 

Under the supposition that there are three planets, the terms of 
the second order with respect to the masses are found from equa- 
tions (19) and (20) to be 



f da,a.i.0) _ « 3^,(ai«», ...,a,«»; ^,W 
dt ^ d0i 

dt 



(30). 



da,0. *-<0 _4^ d<l>i(fici^, • • • , a«W ; /3i<'>, 

dt ^ dai 

dai'»-'-» ^a»i(tt,<»>,. ■.,«,(»); 7^(0), 



dt h 



daj 



dt "^ day 



+ 



+ 



^3Mtti"'>, •••,««""; gi«^, 



^a»<(«,»>, •'•,a,«');V, 



day 



dyi 



,/3. 



(0) 



76 



(0) 



,/3e<o> 



7« 



(0) 



,Pi 



.CO) 



,/3.<o> 



7s 



(0) 



7s 



(0) 



t) 



/S/i.o.*), 



^y^il.O.C 



^^ai^o.uo)^ 



^ai<f^.o.i)^ 



0. 



-ai 



(0.0,1) 



t) 



^^(0.0.1) 



^a/<«'i'^ 



O^^C.l.O)^ 



and similar equations for ^ and -^ . 

The first two equations give the perturbations of the class (a), 
for, <l>i{aj 0) and ^»(a, 7) are the portions of the perturbative 
function given by nh and mt respectively, while /S,<^»o.o) m^j 
^^.(1,0,0) Qj^Q ^he perturbations of the first order of the elements of 
the orbits of mt and mz by mi. Similarly, the third and fourth 
equations give the perturbations of the class (b); the first term 
of the fifth equation, those of class (c) ; the second term, of class 
{d) ; the third term, of class {e) ; and the fourth term, of the class (/^le 
20 
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It appears from this that the terms of the second order cannot be 
computed separately for each of the disturbing planets. 

The types of terms which wiU arise in the perturbations of the 
third order can be similarly predicted from physical considerft- 
tionsy and the predictions can be verified by a detailed diaaxt 
sion of the equations. 



ZZV. PROBLEMS. 

1. In equaUons (3) take Uie term » cos Z^ to the left member before startag 
the integration, and include it in equations (4). Carry out the whole prooeB 
of integration with this variation in the procedure. 

2. If equations (7) are integrated as power series in m and w, wbai typmd 
fimctions of t will arise in the terms of the second order? 

3. Write the equations defining the terms of order sero, one, and two a 
the masses when equations (11) are integrated as series in mi and m%. Shov 
that the terms of order sero are the coordinates that mi and mt wookl ha^ 
if they were particles moving around the sun in ellipses defined by their 
initial conditions. Show that the equations defining the tenna of the fixBt 
and higher orders are linear and non-homogeneous, instead of being reduced 
to quadratures as they are after the method at the variation of parameteD 
has been used. 

4. Suppose there are four planets, mi, mt, mi, riu; write all the tenns of 
the second order with respect to the masses according to (30) and intenvtt 
each. 

5. Suppose there are two planets mi and mt; write all of the terms of the 
third order with respect to the masses and interpret each. 

6. Suppose mi B ms * mi and that the planets are arranged in the order 
mi, mt, mi with respect to their distance from the sun. Show that of tbe 
perturbations defined by equations (30) Uie most important are those pv« 
by the first and third equations and the second term of the fifth; that the 
perturbations next in importance are given by the first, third, and fourtb 
terms of the fifth equation; and that the least important are given by the 
second and fourth equations. 
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211. Choice of Elements. In order to exhibit the manner in 
virhich the various sorts of terms enter in the perturbations of the 
first order, it will be necessary to develop equations (19) explicitly. 
This was deferred, on account of the length of the transformations 
which are necessary, imtil a general view of the mathematical 
principles involved could be given. 

If terms of the first order alone are considered the functions 
^<(a, P) can be considered independently of 4fi{a, fi). Any inde- 
pendent functions of the elements may be used in place of the 
ordinary elements. In fact, one of the elements aheady employed, 
X » o) + A, is the siun of two geometrically simpler elements. 
Now the form of ^,(a, 0) will depend upon the elements chosen; 
with certain elements they are rather simple, and with others very 
compUcated. They will be taken in the first example which 
follows so that those functions shall become as simple as possible. 

212. Lagrange's Brackets. Lagrange has made the following 
transformation which greatly facilitates the computation of (19). 

Multiply (18) by -gi-',_gL, _: 



Bxi dyi Bz\ Bx\ dy\ dz\ 



tively and add. The result is 



Bai ' Bai ' dai ' dai 



5i:» iz. ^P«<5- 



(31) 



dot f dzi dx^ _ toi^ ctei , dy 1 dy/ _ dy/ dy i 
dL I dai das dai das daida% da\ da% 



, dZidz^^dz^dZi 1 
dai dat dai das J 



^ f ^ dx/ _ to/ dXi , I 

dt I dai dat dai dat J 



+ 



fa« f dzi dx/ _ dx/ Bxi 1 

di \ da\ da$ dai da$ J 

dZi dai ayi oai 



diZi, 1 dgi 
d2i dai 



mi 



dRi,i 
dai 



Lagrange's brackets [oj, ai\ are defined by 



(32) 



dxi Bx£ _ diXi^ dxi dvi dyi 
dai dai ^oci ^<^i dai dai 



dyi' dyi 
dai dai 



dzidzj^^dzy!^ d«t Google 

dai dai ^i ^^i * 
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Form the equations correqxniding to (31) inai, - • -, «•; tliensdr- 
ing system of equations is 



(83) 






(34) ri""', , 



A more important property is that they do not contain the toK 
explicitly; that is, 

(36) ^^-0, (i = l,...,6;i-l....,6), 

as will be proved immediately. 

Many complicated expressions will arise in the following (fr 
cussion which are symmetrical in z, y, and z. In order to abbrevi- 
ate the writing let S, standing before a function of x, indicate tlat 
the same functions of y and ir are to be added. ThuSi for example^ 

S(xiXi' - xaXiO = (xix%' - xaXiO + {yiyt - ym') + («i«i' - «aO- 

In starting from the definitions of the brackets and omitting the 
subscripts of x, • • •, z^, which will not be of use in what foUom^ 
it is found that 

d[ai, ai\ ^ ai 9^ 9x' dx 3 V aV 3x dx" 3hf ] 
dt " I duidt day "*" dai dafit da^t duf dai dafii J 

^ d ^{Bxdx' dx' ^^\ x^\ aa? yg^ ag^ a^ I 

^ f aa? av ag^ a«g I 

I aa{ da^at dai da^dl J 

"aa< la^aay a< aa,j aa/ la<aa< a< do,/' 



These equations are equivalent to the system (18) and wiD be laed 
in place of them. 

213. Properties of Lagrange's Brackets. It follows at osee 
from the definitions of Lagrange's brackets that 
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rhe partial derivatives of the codrdinates with respect to the time 
hre the same in disturbed motion as the total derivatives in un- 
listurbed motion. Therefore this equation becomes as a oonse- 
luence of (14) 

at '^ dai [dx daidx" daii duf [dx dat dx" doi] 

dai\dai/ dai\dai) danBai dufdai * 

irhich proves the theorem that the brackets do not contain i 

explicitly. This would hardly be anticipated since each of the 

quantities which appears in the brackets is an explicit function of t 

Since the brackets do not contain the time explicitly they may 

be computed for any epoch whatever, and in particular for i ^ i^ 

The equations become very simple if the codrdinates at the time 

t » <o are taken for the elements ai, • • •, ae. This is permissible 

since the ordinary elements are defined by these quantitieSi and 

conversely. It must not be supposed that they are constants; 

they are such quantities that if the elements are computed from 

them, and then if the codrdinates at any time i are computed using 

these elements, the correct results will be obtained. Since in 

disturbed motion the elements vary with the time, the values of 

the codrdinates at t = <« also vary. Otherwise considered, if the 

osculating elements at t are used and if the codrdinates at the 

time i-Udixe computed, it will be foimd in the case of disturbed 

motion that the codrdinates at f = <o vary, and these values of 

the codrdinates are the ones in question. 

Let the codrdinates at the time ^ » <o be xoi *- -i ^'\ then 

r-. .. 1 of ^^0 ^o' ^o' too 1 

wbich equals sero because x^' is independent of yo and «». Simi- 
larly, 

. . r[yo, ao]-[«o, a;ol=[a!o', tfo1-[yo', zA'^W, «o1-(««, vJ-O, 

U«o, tfol = 1*0, *o1 =- [yo, «o1 = [tfo, «oT = l2o, »oT - [zn, yol -0. 

But 
(37) [*«, xj] » [yo, tfol = l«o, «o1 - 1. 

Therefore equations (33) become in this case Digged by Google 
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(38) 



It — "*•-^i^' 



Any system of differential equations of the form (38) is knowi 
as a canonical system, and they possess properties which make them 
particularly valuable in theoretical investigations. T^ere is a 
theorem that any dynamical problem in which the forces can be 
represented as partisd derivatives of a potential function can be ex- 
pressed in this form; and if it is possible to put a problem in the 
canonical form it is possible to do so in infinitely many 83rstem8 of 
dependent variables. 

If equations (38) were solved they would give the values of the 
coordinates at U which would have to be used to obtain the true 
coordinates at the time t, under the supposition that the planet 
moved in an undisturbed ellipse during t — to. If the variables 
were the elliptic elements the solutions of the equations would 
give the elements which would have to be used to compute the 
coordinates at the time t, when they are supposed to have been 
constant during the interval t — ^. Thus, when the d^ne&ts 
have been foimd the remainder of the computation is that of 
imdisturbed motion. 

214. Transformation to tiie Ordinary Elements. The elaneots 
used in Astronomy are not the coordinates aX t — to, but Si, i, a, 
e, T, and T (or e « t — nT), which were expressed in terms of the 
initial conditions in Arts. 86, 87, and 88. It will be neoessaiji 
therefore, to transform equations (38) to the corresponding ones 
which involve only the elements which are actually in use hj 
astronomers. 

Let f represent any one of the elements Si, t, a, e, t, e. It may 
be expressed symbolically in terms of the initial conditions by 

(39) B = /(xo, yo, «o, «o', yo', «oO- 

Hence it follows that 

ds qjif^.^^l. 
dt ^{dxo dt ^ dxo' dt J ' 
or, because of (38), Digitized by Google 
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(40) ^^m^\ft^-f,i^]. 

The partial derivatives of i2i, % are ezpresaed in terms of the 
partial derivatives with respect to the new variables by the 
equations 



(41) 



fdRi,t^dRt,,dSi 


1 9R\,t di 


, dRx,ida 


dRi, , de 


dxo da dXo 


dx dxo 


' da dXo ' 

, dRutdx 
'" dr dxo 


de dxo 

dRi, 1 dt 
dt dxo' 


BRi, 1 dRi, tdSi 


1 dRx, t di 


dRi.ida 


dRi, 1 de 


dzo' da dt<! 




da dzo' 

dRi,tdT 
dr dti,''^ 


de dzt' 

dRi. t dt 
dt din'' 



On carrying out the complicated computations of 



d8_ d8_ 

dxo' ' " ' dzo' 

by means of the equations given in Arts. 86, 87, and 88, and ex- 
pressing all the partial derivatives in terms of the new variables, 

dRu % dRi. % * J • X t 

— — - — -7- are found m terms of 



the partial derivatives 



the elements and 

df 
expressmg ^ , • 



da 



dxo 






dZo 
On substituting in (40) and 



•, v/ ill terms of the elements, -3; is foimd in 
oZo at 

terms of the elements and the derivatives of the perturbative 

function, Ri, %, with respect to the elements. 

215. Method of Direct Computation of Lagrange's Brackets. 

The transformations required in the method of the preceding article 
are very laborious, and the direct computation of the brackets, 
though considerably involved, is to be preferred from a practical 
point of view. All of the comprjUaUon in the tran^ormaMons of this 
sort might be avoided by using canonical variables; but, in order to 
employ them, a lengthy digression upon the properties of canonical 
systems would be necessary, and such a discussion is outside the 
limits of this work. Still, the labor may be notably reduced by 
first taking elements somewhat different from those defined in 
chapter v., and then transforming to those in more ordinary use. 
The following is based on Tisserand's exposition of Lagrange's 

™^ * * Tiaaerand's Micanique CdesU, vd. i., p. 179:"^' '' GoOglc 
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Let the xy-plane be the plane of the ecliptic, £2/^ the projedke 
of the orbit upon the celestial sphere, n the projection of the pd- 
hdion point, and P the projection of the position of the plami tf 
the time L In place of t and c, adopt the new elements « and r 
defined by the equations 

(42) r«.x-ft. 




I1(.60. 



The following equations are dther given in Art. 98, or are ob- I 
tuned from Fig. 60 by the fundamental formulas of TrigonomebT: ' 

k^S + mi I 



(43) 



ol ' 
E — ewiB'=ni + v, 
r = o(l — « COS B), 
^ V flTe. E 



COS r = 



COS JB — 6 
1 -€ COS J&' 



sint^ 



lO-^sing 
1 - ecoeE ' 



X « r{cos (t> + «) cos iJ — sin (tr + «) sin a oosi), 
y = r{cos (t> + «) an ii + sin (tr + «) COS a oosi), 
z ^ r sin {v + «) sin i Digitized by Googlc 
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From these equations and their derivatives with respect to the 
time the partial derivatives of the coordinates with respect to the 
elements can be computed. The elements have been chosen 
in such a manner that they are divided into two groups having 
distinct properties; A> h and co define the position of the plane of 
motion and the orientation of the orbit in the plane, and a, e, 
and 0- define the dimensions and shape of the orbit and the position 
of the planet in its orbit. Therefore the coordinates in the orbit 
can be expressed in terms of the elements of the second group 
alone, and from them, the coordinates in space can be foimd by 
means of the first group alone. 

Take a new system of axes with the origin at the sun, the positive 
end of the ^axis directed to the perihelion point, the i^axis 90^ 
forward in the plane of the orbit, and the f-axis perpendicular to 
the plane of the orbit. Let the direction cosines between the 
a>axis and the (, 17, and f-axes be a, a\ a"\ between the y-axis and 
the (, 17, and f-axes be /?, fi\ fi"\ and between the z-ma and the 
f , iy, and f-axes be 7, 7', 7". Then it follows from Kg. 60 that 

a^coswcosA— sino^siniicost, 
/?BC06o)sinA+sina}Cos£2co6t| 
7 = sin CO sin t, 

a'= — sincocosA— coswsinAcosi, 
P^ ^ — sincosina + cosaycosAcost, 



(44) 



coso) smt 



a" « sin ft sin i, 
/9" = — cos ft sin t, 



17" 



cost. 



There exist among these nine direction cosines, as can easily be 
verified, the relations 



(46) 



a» + /3* + 7» - 1, 
a** + /J'* + 7'* - 1, 



aa' + /5/J' + ry' - 0, 
a'a" + fi'ff' + 7 V = 0, 
cc- + /J'" + 7"* = 1, «"« + /J"/S + y'7 - 0, 

« - /5V' - 7'|8", «'-/S"7-y'/5, a" = /h-' - 7/J', 
/} - -yV - aV, & = y'a - «"7, /S" - 7a' - ay', 
.7 - a'lS" - ^«", 7'-a"^-/S"a, ^-^^^0OO^, 
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It follows from (43) and (44) and the definition of the mm 
syBtem of axes that 

f — r cos » « a(cos E — e), i| ■= a VI — ^ain B, 

dE n 

dt " I -eoosE' 

, ^ — no smg ^ — fc V<g + mi an Jg 
(46)-{l""«<^^" ^(1 -eco&E) ' 

, ^ noVl - e>cosg ^ fcV^[ + miVl - ^co&B 
"^ ^ l-ecos£ " ^(1 - c cos ^ ' 

X' « a{' + aV, y' = /Jr + P^rt'. ^ « Y^+yV, 

where the accents on x, y, z^ (, iy, and f indicate first derivadra 
with respect to U 

The partial derivatives of a, • • • , y" with respect to the elemeoli 
may be computed once for all; they are found frc»n (44) to be 



(47) 



(48) 



(49) - 





da , 
dZ""' 


do' 


t-»' 




- 






t-0. 










^-o: 




da ^' 


da ^' 






^- 


^-. 


da "' 




[tk-"- 


.^-«. 


%-■ 




|!-«"8in«, 


•^ « a" COB «, 


da" 
di - + sin a 


coei 


|f-/J"8in«, 


^-/J"coe«. 


dP" 

di " — eoe a 


OQSi, 


^ = 


» 7" flin «, 


dT' /, dy" . . 
•TT- = 7" C06 «, ^ - an t. 

*^ Digitized^GOOgle 
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There are as many brackets to be computed as there are combi- 

lations of the six elements taken two at a time, or ^rj: « 15. 

rhree of them involve elements of only the first group; nine, one 
dement of the first group and one of the second; and three, ele- 
nents of only the second group. Let K and L represent any of 
>he elements of the first group, SI, i, (a; and P and Q any of the 
elements of the second group, a, e, <r. Then the Lagrangian 
^rackets to be computed are 

(a) [X,L] = s{^g-||g}, (Sequations). 

(60) -1(6) [K,P\~s[^^-^^], (9 equations), 

(0 t^.«] = s{i^-g|}» Oequations). 
It is found from (46) that 



(51) 



dx da , da' 

dP dP^ dP' 



dx' t' — J- '— 
dK~^ dK'^'' dK* 



d£ 
dP 



''dP^" dP' 



Eund similar equations in y and z. 

216. Computation of [w, SI], {Q>, x\, \i, »]. Let 8 indicate that 
the simi of the functions, symmetrical in a, /3, and 7, is to be 
taken. Then the first equation of (50) becomes as a consequence 
of (61) 

But the law of areas [Art. 89] gives 

Therefore 

(52) iK.».^^rr^s{^^-^^]. 

On computing the right member of this equation by means of (47)/^ 
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(48)y and (49), and reducing by means of (45), the bradEi^ is- 
volving elements of only the first group are foimd to be 



(53) 



[«,a] = no«Vn=^(-a0-a'i5'+a^ + a'^ - 0, 
[a, i\ - na^^r^^ {{afi" - fia") qos <a 
+ 08V'-a'i5'0 8m«} 

■» na* Vl — e* (— 7' cos « — 7 sin «) 

'^ -- na* VI — 6* sin i, 



[i, «] = - nc* Vn-7 {(aV + p'jJ'' + tVO 008 •« 
+ (a^'a + p"fi + 7"7) sin «) = 

217. Computation of [Ky P]. The second equations of (5C 
become, as a consequence of (61), 

KP).s{[{^+,^][.^ + .'&] 

+ L d^+^dS+^dxJL^dP^dpJ- 
it follows from equations (45), (47), (48), and (49) that 



+ 
+ 






Therefore Digitized by Google 
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^L^dP + ^dP ^ dP 'dPj 



(64) 



[,da . ,,a<? . ..,3Tl a(fo'-i>tO 



dK'^^'dK 



Let P = a, e, 7 in succession. Then it is found that 



(65) 



fcVS + mi 



3 Va(l - e*) no 



ftV<S + mj 



ifcVsT 



w»» 



da 

d Va(l - e') 
de 

dff 



no*e 



vn^' 



Let X = a>, Ai i in turn in (54), and make use of (55); then it 
18 found that 



(56)^ 



na 



[«,oi = ^vnr^, 



[u,e] 



— na*e 



[ft, a] 

la,e] 



na 



VT^ 



cost, 



— na*e 



cost, 



[«, <rl - 0, 
[», el - 0, 
[a, <r] = 0, [t, c] - 0. 



[i, a] = 0, 



218. Computation of [a, e], [e, a], [a, a]. The third equation 
of (50) becomes, as a consequence of (51), 

i'-«i-«{[-i+"'B]["S+"'^] 

[5?+° IP J ["55+'' 55 J J 
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As a coDsequence of equations (45), the ri^^t member of this equa- 
tion reduces to 

Kon inw QpQQ ^eP^dPd^ dQdP' 

Since the brackets do not contain the time ezpUdtly I may be 
given any value after the partial derivatives have been foimed. 
The partial derivatives become the simplest ^en t ^ T, the tm» 
of perihelion passage. For this value ot t, E '^ 0, r ^ a(l — e)» 
and it is foimd from equations (46) that* 

(»)-d«= ^ Be ^^ Be ^' de 1-e VTZ^' 

Then equation (67) gives 

(69) la,6]-0, k<rl-0, ka]-^. 

On making use of the fact that [a{, a/] « — [a/, aj and ecfoatiaos 
(53), (66), and (59), equations (33) become 



(60) 



.(ft VT-^cft 



mi- 



dca 



— no* VI — 6*sini^ + -5- VI — e^cosi^ 

.(fe 



na*Vl — e* sin i 



da 



mi- 



na% .(fe a At 

Vl - 6* « 30 ' 



di 



* It should be remembered that a and enter e^dtly and also fatqAoittf 
throui^ S and n, f or ^ is defined by the eqoaticm 



iBr-«ain^-n«-D- ^^^J""^* « - T). 



Ttei,e.g.,^.co.jy-e-aain2y?.l-e 
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(60) 



na*e tUt , na*e cos i dSl 



cos 



.da nadff dRi,t 



at 2<ft 



da 



nada dRi, 



mi 



die 



i.t 



d* 



2 d( "" dc 
These equations are easily solved for the derivatives, and pve 



(61) 



\dSi 
dt 

di 
dt 

da 

dt 

da 

dt 

de 
dt 


_ tn» dRi, t 


na* Vl — ^ sin i ^ 
_ Ph cos i dRi, 1 wij dRi, 1 


no»Vl-«»flint du no»Vl-«»fflnt ^^ ' 


— f»t cos t dBi, s . f?»j Vl — e* 5iJi, t 
no» VI -e* sin < &* tia*e de ' 

^ 2ma dBx, t 
na dff ' 


_ mt(.l - c*) dBi, t TO* VI - ^ dBi, « 
n<^ d<r na*e da * 



d^ ^ mi(l - g») afit, 1 2mt SRi, i 
cll na^6 de na da * 

The perturbative function Ai, s involves the element a explicitly, 
and also implicitly through n which enters only in the combi- 
nation rU + (T. Consequently the last equation of (61) becomes 

{t{o\ ^ m>(l - e>) dRi, 1 2mt / dRi, i \ 2m> dRi, i an 
V^^^ ^# " na^ de na \ da J 



di 



na dn da* 



where the partial derivative in parenthesis indicates the derivative 
is taken only so far as the parameter appears explicitly. 
It follows from the combination nt + <r that 



(63) ^ 



2wit dR\^ 1 
na dn 



iftitt dR\^ 1 
na d<r 



t^ 



dR 
It will be shown [Arts. 225-227] that J'* is a sum of periodic 

terms; therefore a, as defined by (62), contains terms which are 
the products of t and trigonometric terms. It is obvious that such 
an dement is inconvenient when large values of < are to be used. 
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pl9 



In order to avoid this difficulty LeT«rrier used* in place of ^ tbe 
mean longitude from the perihelion as an dement. It is defined by 

(W) 
whence 

(66) 



d' 



Since n 



JbV5 + mi 



I = Jndt + o, 

, ,dn , do 

it follows that 



da* 2 a' (ft 2a(tt' 

Therefore equation (65) becomes, on making use of (62), 



(66) 



(67) 



-e*) dRi,t 2mt f dRi,t \ 
a^e de na \ da / 



Since —r^ =■ ^y** , the fourth and fifth equations, where alone 
Off oL 

the partial derivative of i2i, i with respect to a occurs, will not be 
changed in form. Hence, if Z is used in place of <r throughout (61), 
the equations will be unchanged in form, and the partial deriva- 
tive of Ri, t with respect to a is to be taken only so far as a occuxs 
explicitly. 

219. Change from Ai », and (r to A, t, and €. The trans- 
formation from the elements Sit <^t ai^d <r to A, t, and c k 
readily made because the relations between the co and <r and the 
V and e are very simple. It follows from the definitions of Arts. 
2U and 216 that 

fii = a, 

« = T -o, 



€-v: 



(68) 
whence 

m 



On solving (68) for Si, r, and < in terms of R, u, and c, it ia found 
that , 

* Anttakt de PObmvaMr* de Pari*, vol. i., p. 266, l£ 



da 
dt 


da 

dt 


} 


da 
dt 


dx 
' dt' 


da 

dt ' 


do 
dt 


d€ 
~ dt 


dr 
di- 
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(70) 



X = «+ ft, 

€ •= <r + X =(^+ « + ft. 
Hence the transfonnatioiis in the partial derivatives are ffven by 
the equations 

dft \ dft / dft "^ \ dx / dft "^ \ d€ / dft 



(71) 



OCi) 



00) \ dft / d« "^ \ dx / a« "^ \ d< / d« 



dA 



iii / ggi.t \aQ / dRi,t \dir /dRi,t\dt 
da " \ dQ, ) Bo "^ \ dw ) do'^ \ dt ) do 

On substituting (69) and (71) in (61) and omitting the parentheses 
around the partial derivatives, and on solving for the derivatives 
of the elements with respect to <, it is found that 

dft ^ mt afii, 1 

di 



(72) 



M 
dt 

dr 
dt 

da 
dt 

de 



fw? Vl — «* sin 1 ai 

nc? Vl — c* sin 1 aft nc^ 



mt tan^r 



^^^2 r afii,« afii,,] 
^^VT^L ax "^ ae J' 



"^^^^S ag,., ■ m>Vr="^afli,» 



na* Vl — c* ai 
2t^2 dRut 



na*e 



de 



na d€ 



!^ - . f^ — ;:5 l- Vl~6^ agi,> mtVl~6»agi,f 
(ft w*s^i «• ^.^ ^^ ^,, ^. , 



d€ 
dt 



mt tanx 



agi, 1 



rui 



-aVnr^ di 



f m,vr-^ 



27 



na^e Bt 

1 - Vn="P dRut 
na^e de 

Digitize2t?lj agl^ f IC 
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These equations,* together with the corresponding ones fortk 
elements of the planet m«, constitute a rigorous system of dife- 
ential equations for the determination of the motion of the pbaets 
mi and ms with respect to the sun when there are no other foRe 
than the mutual attractions of the three bodies. 

If Ri^t is expressed in terms of the time and the oscolatisc 
elements at the epoch ^ equations (72) become the expLr: 
expressions for the lirst half of the system (27), and d^nea 
perturbations of the elements which are of the first ordet w^ 
respect to the masses. 

220. Introduction of Rectangular Components of the DisfairlBi 
Acceleration. Equations (72) require for their applicaticm tb: 
/Ji, s shall be expressed first in terms of the elements, after wfc 
the partial derivatives must be formed. In some cases, eepecuT? 
in the orbits of comets, it is advantageous to have the rates a 
variation of the elements expressed in terms of three rectangiu^ 
components of the disturbing acceleration. 

T?he disturbing acceleration will be resolved into three rect- 
angular components TF, S, fl, where W is the component ci 
acceleration perpendicular to the plane of the orbit with t^ 
positive direction toward the north pole; S is the component i 
the plane of the orbit which acts at right angles to the n&* 
vector with the positive direction making an angle less than ^ 
with the direction of motion; R is the component acting al<»4tix 
radius vector with the positive direction away from the sst^ 
The components used in the preceding chapter evidently mi^tt* 
employed here instead of these, but the resulting equations ^ 
be less simple. 

In order to obtain the desired equations it is (Hily necessaiyte 
express the partial derivatives of /Ji, s with respect to the de- 
ments in terms of TF, S, and £, and to substitute them in (61^ 
or (72), depending upon the set of elements used. The trans' 
formation will be made for the elements used in equations (61)- 

The quantities mt ^ ' , mj— r-^, m% . ' are the »l^ 
ox ay az 

ponents of the disturbing acceleration parallel to the fixed axesoi 

reference. It foUows from the elementary properties of ^ 

* The subscript 1, which was omitted from the codrdinatee and eteoaeBtr' 
Art. 213, should be replaced when the equations for more than one planet*!* 
written. i i^ed by V^OOg 
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dR 
^solution and compositioii of accelerations that mj — r^ is equal 

o the sum of the projections of W, S, and R upon the x-axis, and 
imilarly for the others. 

Let u represent the argument of the latitude, or the distance 
rem the ascending node to the planet P, Fig. 61. Then it follows 




Kg. 61. 
from the fundamental formulas of Trigonometry that 

— — h £(co8 wcoBii — sinusinAcoBi) 

— iS(sin ucosA+cosusinacost) 
+ W^ sin iJ sin 1, 



(73) 



mj- 



dz 



dR 

mi— ^^ = + R{coB usinft+sinucoBacosi) 



dy 



mt- 



BR 



i.«. 



dz 



— S(sin usinA— cosucosAcost) 

— TF cos ft sin t, 

+ /2sinwsiniH-ScoBUsint + Trcost. 



Let 8 represent any of the elements ft, 



(74) 



da 



dRi^dx dRi^dy 
dx da dy ds 



•, <r; then 

dRi^ s Bz 
dz da' 



The derivatives -^^'^ 
dx 



dRi.i dRi^i dRi^t 



dy 



dz 



are given in (73) and when 



— , ^f and — have been found, the transformation can be com- 
ds' da' da ' 

pleted at once. 
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It follows from equations (51) that 



(75) 



dx t—J. — 
dK ^dK'^^dK' 



dP "dP^ dP* 

dP '^dP^'^dP* 



dK 






dP 



dP 



^r> ^ 'y^D''^ ;»!>> 






virhere X is any of the elements A, t, o), and P any of the de- 
ments a, e, <r. T?he quantities a, • • •, 7' are defined in (44), and 
their derivatives are given in (47), (48), and (49); the derivatives 

r^ and ^ are to be computed from (46). 

It is found after some rather long but simple reductions that 



= Sr cos t — Wt cos u sin t, 

= TFr sinti, 

-Sr, 



(76) 



m* 


dfli.i 


dA 


»»i 


3fli,i 


di 


m% 


BRyt 


mi 


dRi,t 


da 


m» 


dRi,t 


de 


»»» 


dRi,t 


dc 



«=• 



— iJacost^ + SJ l + -|asinp. 
Roe , o^* 



Therefore equations (61) become 
r sinu 



(77) - 



da 

di 
di 



na*Vl — e* sin t 
r cos u 



TT, 



dt na*Vl - 6* 

dtf -VI - 6* 
(ft " 



noe 



W, 



cosy p , Vl — e* 



noe 



[•+?]* 



sin TiS 
r sin u cot i 
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(77) 






nr 



de _ Vl — e^ s in r 



no*6 L '^ J 



At 1 r2r l-6» "1^ 

•j7 = cost; R 

di naia e J 



nae L Pj 



(1- 



XXVL PROBLEMS. 

1. find the components S and R of this chapter in tenns of T and N, 
which were used in chapter ix., Art. 174. 



Arts. 



Vl +«* H-2ecoB» Vl + 6« + 2c cos » 



i^, 



e sin t^ 



r — 



1 + ecoBv 



Vl+«* + 2eco6t; VlH-c* + 2cco8t; 



N. 



2. By means of the equations of problem 1 express the variations of the 
elements SI, • • •, <f in terms of T and N, and verify all the results contained in 
the Table of Art. 182. 

3. Explain why -r- contains a term depending upon W. 

4. Suppose the disturbed body moves in a resisting medium; find the 
equations for the variations of the elements. 



Ans. 



da 

dt 



0, 



:*i 



di ^ 



d<a 
^' 

da 
dt ' 



2ifir^ 







^ ^ 


f 






K^ s'- 




\ 


.^N" V#" 






1' 


,x^ 





^^ Vl H-e*H-2ecosp 



T, 



2Vl +e« + 2ecosp 



T, 



de ^ 2 Vl - e» (cos p + c) y 
^ "naVH-«* + 2ecosr ' 



d^ 

dt ' 



2(1 — e»)(l +e» + 6C06t;)8inp 



na«(l + « COS ») Vl + e* + 2e cos t; 






5. Discuss the way in which the elements vary in the last problem, including 
the valuep of v for which the maxima and minima in their rates of change 
occur, whien T is a constant, and when it varies as the square of the velocities 
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6. Derhre the equatiooB corresponding to (77) for the 
a, e, and c 



a, III. 



Am. ^ 



rsmu 



da ^ 

^ naVl -«*8mi 
di r cos u 



W, 



^ na«Vl-«* 



y^^ 



^-VlZZr^^,^^/e±cos|^^^ \1 
na I M +«cos»^ /J ' 



(2( na 

d* 2rR 



"a«-,+^^^'+2vr^«^|^ 



221. Deyelopment of flie Pertuibatiye Function. In ofdff 
to apply equations (72) the perturbative function £i, i must be 
developed explicitly in terms of the elements and the time. Fros 
this point on only perturbations of the first order will be cos- 
sidered; therefore, in accordance with the results of Art. 206l 
the elements which appear in £i, s are the osculating elemoits it 
the time ^o- 

In the notation of Art. 205 the perturbative function is 



(78) 



Ri 



■'-"'It-- 



XiZt + yiVt + Z\Zt 



]• 



ri.2 = V(Xf - xiY + (yi - yxY + (21 - Zi)\ 



The perturbing forces evidently depend upon the muti^ 
inclinations of the orbits, rather than upon their inclinatio!^ 
independently to the fixed plane of reference. It will be cob- 
venient, therefore, to develop Ri, % in terms of the mutual indifii- 
tion. Since this angle is expressible in terms of t'l, ts, Ai, and £: 
the partial derivatives of Ri, 2 with respect to these elements wil 
depend in part on their occurring implicitly in this angle. 

The development of the perturbative function consists of three 
steps:* 

* There are many more or less important variations of the method outliacd 
here, which is based on the work of Leverrier in the AnndU9 de VGbteroaiaet 
de Paris, vol i. C"r^nin]i> 
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(a) Development of Ai, s as a power series in the square of the 
sine of half the mutual inclination of the orbits. 

(b) Development of the coefficients of the series obtained in 
(a) into power series in ei and 6s. 

(c) Development of the coefficients of the preceding series into 
Fourier series in the mean longitudes of the two planets and the 
angular variables xi, xt, Sii, and £is. 

In the little space available here it will not be possible to give 
more than a general outline of the operations which are necessary 
to effect the complete development. A detailed discussion is 
given in Tisserand's Micanique Cileste, vol. i., chapters xii. to 
xvni. inclusive. 

222. (a) Development of Ri,t in flie Mutual Inclination. 
Let S represent the angle between the radii fi and rs; then 



(79) 



(ri« +r2« 



2rirt cos S)-^. 




Tig. 62. 

Let the angles between ri and the x, y, and 2-axes be ai, fi^ 71 
respectively, and in the case of rt, as, fi%y and 7s* Then it follows 
that 

(80) Xi = ri cos ai, yi = ri cos fii, Zi = Vi cos 71, etc., 
and 

«ixs + Vryt + ZiZi = rirs(cos ai cos as + cos j8i cos /Ss 
vol} 

+ COS 71 COS 7s) = fifs cos S. 

Let / represent the angle between the two orbit^^^anlori aira 7% 
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the distances from their ascending nodes to their point of inter- 
section. From the spherical triangle PiPsC the value of cos S is 
found to be 

cos S = cos (wi — Ti) cos (t*i — rj) 

+ sin (lii — Ti) sin (T*a — tO cob J, or 

cos S = cos (tti — tij + Tf — n) 



(82) 



— 2 sin (mi — Ti) sin (ui — n) sin* «» 



til — Ti = t^i + xi — iii — ri, 
Wf — ri = t^j + xj — iij — Tj. 

The quantities /, ri, and rs are determined by the formulas of 
Gauss applied to the triangle QnSltC: 

'sin / sin n = sin it sin (iii — iJa), 

sin / sin n = sin t'l sin (iii — fti), 

(83) -{ sin / cos Ti = sin ti cos it — cos t'l sin ti cos (Sii — iii)» 

sin / cos n = — cos ti sin tj + sin t'l cos ti cos (iJ i — O j), 

cos 7 = cos ti cos it + sin ii sin ij cos (ii i — iJj). 

For simplicity /, ti, and rj will be retained, but it must be remem- 
bered when the partial derivatives of £i, t are taken that they are 
functions of ii, it, On, and Sit* 

As a consequence of (79), (81), and (82), the perturbative 
function can be written in the form 



'iJi. 2 = [ri* + ff* - 2rir2 cos (mi - ii« + T2 - ti)]-» 



(84) 



[4riri sm (wi - n; 
Ti* + ra* — 2riri cc 



— Ti) sin (lia — Tj) sin- 



,1 



I cos (Wi -Ut + Tt— Ti) 

- ^ COS (wi - uj + Tj - n) 

— 2 sin (wi — ri) sin (uj — tj) sin* - . 

The radii ri and rs are independent of /. The second factor of 
the first term of the right member of this equation can be expanded 
by the binomial theorem into an absolutely converging power 

series in sin' ^ so long as the numerical value 
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(SS) ^^^^ ^ ^^* "" ^^^ ^ ^^* "" ^*^ ^* 2 

fi* + fj* - 2rir2 cos (wi - t*i + ri - n) 

is less than unity. This fraction is less than, or at most equal to, 



(86) 



4rir J sin* ^ 
(ri - riy ' 



If this expression is less than unity for all the values which fi 
and fs can take in the given ellipses the expansion of (84) is valid 
for all values of the time. In the case of the major planets it is 

always very small, the greatest value of sin* ^ b«u^ for Mercury 

and Mars, 0.0118. In the perturbations of the planetoids by 
Jupiter it often fails, for 1 is sometimes of considerable magnitude 
while ft — fi may become very small. In the case of Mars and 
Eros rt — ri may actually vanish and this mode of development 
consequently fails. It is needless to say that it is not generally 
appUcable in the cometary orbits. 

In those cases in which the expansion of (84) does not fail, the 
expression for i2i, 2 becomes 

fii, 2= + [ri* + r,« - 2rir, cos (ui - ui + rj - u)]^ 

- rifjfi* + rj* - 2riri cos (ui - u, + rj - ti)]-« 
X 2 sin (wi — Ti) sin (uj — tO sin* 5 
+ riV»*[ri* + rj* - 2riri cos (wi - uj + r» - ti)1^ 



(87)- 



X 6 sin* (tti — ri) sin* (u% — rj) sin^ 



2 



- —GOB (Ui - Uj + T» - Ti) 

2r 7 

+ zi^ (Ml - Ti) sin (uj - Ti) sin* 5 . 

223. (5) Development of the Coefficients in powers of ei and es» 

The radii ri and u vary from ai(l — ei) and a»(l — e») to ai(l + ej 
and as(l + 6%) respectively. Let 



(88) 



ffi »ai(l + Pi), 

I r, - a2(l + pO. "'^' "'' '^ Google 






The ao^es tf 1 and 1^ are eipreand in tenoB of the tnie aaoBtt&e 
9i and 9s, and the dements by (82). TbetmeaDoiiiafiesareeqi:! 
to the mean annmaHew phis the eqnationa of the center, wb : 
may be denoted by toi and ws- L^ h and (s ropre a mt tbe ik£ 
kmgitudeB counted from the x-^zis [Fig. (62)]; then 






(89) ^_.-n-i.-0.-n + «^ 

Tt - it — Ot — rt + »». 



It followB from (81) that fii.t can be written in the Cotm 

fix. . - F[ai(l + pO, Ot(l + Pt)L 

where F is a iKHnogoieoas foncticm of Oi and ot of degree -l 
Therefore 



(90) 



«--nh;^h+-Tf5'-] 



The right memb^ of this equation can be deydoped by T^ffar! 
formula, giving 

(91) • n^l^ '^ 1+^^""^^^ 

/ pi - p, y 0|« a^Fjau a«) , 1 
Vl + Pt/ 1-2 aai« "^^ j 

The expressions ( ^^ , ^ j can be developed as power series i 

pi and ps. But in Art. 100, equation (62), p is given as a power sens 
in e whose coefficients are cosines of multiples of the mean anonuiy 
On making these expansions and substitutions in (91), £l,i cs 
be arranged as a power series in ei and es. These operataons vt 
to be actually performed upon the separate terms of the 9e» 
(87), so the resulting series is arranged according to powers i 

ei, es, and sin* ^ . The angles Wi and Wt also depend upon ^ 

and et respectively, but their developments wiU not be introdoccc 
until after the next step. 

224. (c) Developments in Fooiier Series. The first tecs 
within the bracket of (91) is obtained by replacing ri and rs by £ 
and Of respectively in (87). The higher terms involve the deiin- 
tives of the first with respect to ai. On referring to the ezpiie: 
series in (87), it is seen that the development of the ezpteasioos^ 

^« *yP® Digitized by GoOglC 
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r-1 



(aiaj)"nai* + Ot* — 2aiat cos (ui - Ui + n — ri)]"^, 

where f is an odd integer, must be considered. 

Let ui — ua + T2 — Ti = ^. It is known from the theory of 
Fburier series when ai and 0% are unequal, as is assumed^ that 

[ai' + os* — 2aiascos^] ^ can be developed into a series of cosines 
of multiples of ^, which is convergent for all values of ^. That is, 

(92) (aiO,)^[ai» + o,« - 2aiO, cos ^J"^ = J 2 ^/^ <50S iV, 

; where B/^ - B/-o. 

The coefficients Bp^^ are of course given by Fourier's integral 

Br^*^ = - I (aiOi)"51oi« + at* - 2aiOi cos ^]"5 cos i^d^, 

but the difficulty of finding the integral makes it advisable in this 
particular problem to proceed otherwise. 
Let z » e^"^*'', where e represents the Napierian base. Then 

2 cos ^ » « + r"S 2 cos i> - «* + ar<. 
Suppose os > ai and let -^ » a; then (92) becomes 

(93) 5LL(l+a«-2«co8^)-5 = 5 i:B,<«coB»^. 
Let 

(1 + «» - 2a COB ^)"1 - (1 - a«)"5 (1 - az-^y'i - J 2 *'**«*i 
therefore 

r-l 

(94) B,«>-— 6,.«>. 

Of 

Since the absolute values of of and ctfr^ are less than unity for 

all real values of ^, the factors (1 — otzY"^ and (1 — ar"0~* can 
be expanded by the binomial theorem into convergent power 
series in at and otr^. The coefficient of z^ in the product of these 
series is i&/o, after which Br<^ is obtained from (94). The 
general tenn of the product of the expansions is easily found to be 
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(95) 



i(^')-(^^-'U ,iK 

j(i+0(H(i+'+') .., ■ 

■*" 1.2 (t + l)(t + 2) "^^^ . 



are de- 



(96)- 



In this maimer the coefficients of p]/>pi^<( sin*^ j 

veloped in Fourier series in cos t(ui — uj + t2 — ti). But tfaes 
functions are multiplied by the factors sin (ui — rO sin (uj - t^ 
raised to different powers [equation (87)]. These powns i 
sines are to be reduced to sines and cosines of multiples (rf tke 
arguments, and the products formed with cos t'(ui — 14« + n — rj, 
and the reduction again made to sines and cosines of muhapla 
of arcs. The final trigonometrical terms will have the foiB 
cos ( jiWi + i«t^ + fciTi + fciTf), where ji, j2, fci, and kt are inte^as. 
As a consequence of (89) this expression can be developed into 

'cos {jih + jA - iift 1 - if ft« + fciTi + fcjT, +iiiih +iA^ 

COS (jili + jA - Jifll - JliJj + *iTi + t«Tt) 

X {cos (jiWi) cos (iiWi) - sm (iitoi) £dn (jiioi)! 

- sin (jiIi + jiia - iiiJi - if ft J + fciTi + Jb«T,) 

X {sin (jiWi) cos (iswi) + COS (jiWi) sin (i<wt)). 
Since 

'ii - fti + «i + niiU - Ti) + ni(t - (o) = ni< + ci, 

.if = ft« + «« + n,(^ - rO + n,(t - ^) = nrf + €,, 

the first factors of the terms in the right member of this equa&t 
are independent of e\ and ex. Cos (jit^i), etc., are to be expanded 
into power series in Wi and Wt by the usual methods. Nov 
tDi = f;i — Ml, tDf = f;f — Jkf J, and these quantities were developed 
into power series in e\ and ct [Art. 100, eq. (64)] whose ooeffideolE 
were Fourier series with mtdtiples of the mean anomaly as argu- 
ments. On substituting these series for t^i and w% in the expansioaf 
of the second factors of the terms of the right member of (96), voi 
reducing the powers of sines and cosines of the mean anomaly to 
sines and cosines of multiples of the mean anomaly, and multi- 
plying by the factors 

cos {jili + jA - Jlftl - if iif + *lTwf- *lTt) 

and Digitized by VjOOQIC 
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8in (jih + jA - iiiJi - jiCit + tin + IfTj), 

and again reducing to sines and cosines of multiples of the argu- 
ments, the expression (96) is developed as a power series in ei 
and et whose coefficients are series in sines and cosines of sums of 
multiples of lu Uy fti, iii, u, n, Mi, Mt. But Mi - h — n, 
M% "" Is — Ts; therefore the arguments will be 2i, Uy G>h As, 
Ti, rs, Ti, Ts, where ri and rs are functions of Siu Asi ^ir &i^ ^*s 
defined by (83). 

When the several expansions and reductions which have been 
described have all been made, Ri, % will be developed in a power 

series in ei, 6s, and sin^ ? , the coefficients of which are series of 

sines and cosines of multiples of Zi, Zs, Ai, As> ri, rs, xi, xs, the 
coefficient of each trigonometric term depending upon the ratio 
of the major semi-axes. If the signs of Ai, As, xi, xs, ri, rs, 
€i, €s, and i are changed the value of R\, sy as defined in (84), 
obviously is unchanged; therefore the expansion in question 
contains only cosines of the argument. Hence 

/?!, s = SC cos D, 

D = ji{nit + €i) +is(ns< + <s) - ii'Oi - jYiis 

+ hiTi + tsrs + */xi + *sV», 



(97) 



C = / ^ai, Os, 6i, 6s, sirf ^ j , 



in which ji, "-,kt take all integral values, positive, negative, and 
zero, the summation being extended over all of these terms. 

It is clear from the foregoing that the series for i2i, s is very 
complicated and that much labor is required to expand it in any 
particular case. Leverrier has carried out the literal development 

of all terms up to the seventh order inclusive in 6i, es, sin' ^f 

and the length of the work b such that fifty-three quarto pages of 
the first volume of the Annaies de VObservaUnre de Paria are 
required in order to write out the result. 

225. PMiodic Variations. It follows from equations (72) and 
(97) that the rates of change of the elements of trii are P^^J^qTp 

igi ize y ^ 
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dSii mt yI— D 

* moi* VI - 61* sin ii I ^'1 

^_ — fn* ^ f ■» / L 9u . art 1 

XCamZ) 



(98) 



rnttan ;r 



niai* Vl — ei* I ^^i ^iJ 

XCanA 



dx, 



mt tan ^ 






+ 



niOiV 



2i?i» Y^ dC •. 

2^:5— cobD. 

niOi ^^ dai 

The perturbations of the elements of the orbit of mi of the first 
order with respect to the mass mt are the integrals of these equa- 
tions r^^arding the elements as constants in the right memben. 
Similar terms must be added for each disturbing planet. 

There are terms in Ai, s of three classes: (a) those in ^i^eb 
iini + jnfh is distinct from zero and not small; (b) those in ^i^eb 
jiiii + jsnt is very small, but distinct from zero; and (c) those in 
which jifii + jtfh equals zero. Denote the fact that R^ t contaix» 
these three sorts of terms by writing 
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Bi, , - 2Co COS Do + 2Ci COB Di + 2Cj 008 Dj, 

lere the three sums m the right member mclude these three 
ases of terms respectively. Hence the perturbations of the 
mente of mi by mt of the first order and of the first class are 

niai* VI — ei* sm %i 

V V f ^0 sin Do , Fl ^ . jL art] Co cos Dp 1 
^ ^ I dii imi +i,n,"^ L ^1 dii J iim +jinty 



9)- 



nitti* Vl — 6i* sin f i 
xy T^ J .• ' I. ^''» t ilL 1 go cos Do 



mt tan 77 



2^ \^ / 1. / a. -• -L. 1. ^^1 -L. 1. ar,] Co cos Do 

niai* Vl — 61* I ^«^i ^^1 J Ji^i + Jt^J 

mt tan 7; * .^ . «. 

L oil oil J Jifli + Jgllj J 



mt Vl - ei* ^n dCo sin Do 



+ 



niaM ^ dei jiUi + jtnt ' 
/ m iw / iM i\\ 2mf ^^ . Co cos Do 
" nitti *^ jitii + jtnt 

/mm / /Am /? il— Vl — ei*^^ . CoCOsDo 

(,,(..i,).(,,(o.o),^. -mtVni? maizes ^^^j^TR^ 

^ mtVW ^f ^ artl CocosDo 

niai«6i ^ I * ^ dri dn J jini + juit ' 

mttan^ . 

nitti* Vl - 61* ^ I dii jini + Jini 



+ 



[L ^ . L ^Tt] Co COS Do 1 



j_-^ Ji -jl-Vr^^c^i^dCo sin Do 

+ mtVl-ei*-— — £- L 



niai«ei -^ dci jitii + jtnt 

— 2^^ V — gin Do)og le 
"" niai ^ dai jini + jVit 
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These tenns are purely periodic with periods -. r— : — , and 

constitute the periodic variatians. Every element ia subject to 
thenii depending upon an infinity of such tenns whose periods 
are different. The larger jitii + j«nt is, the shorts is the period 
of the term and in general the smaller is its coefficient. 

The method of representing the motion of the {danets by a series 
of periodic terms is somewhat analogous to the epicycloid theoiy 
of Ptolemy, for each term alone is equivalent to the adding of s 
small circular motion to that previously existing. This theory m 
more complex than that of Ptolemy in that it adds ^icTdoid 
upon epicycloid without limit; it is simpler than that of Ptolemy 
in that it flows from one simple principle, the law of gravitaticHL 

226. Long Period Variations. The letters ji and jt repreaem 
all positive and negative integers and sero. Therefore, miles 
111 and fh are incommensurable ji and jt exist such that jifh + 
jtfh ^ 0, where j\ and jt are not sero. But then i> is a oonstanl 
and the int^^ is not formed this way. However, whether nx and 
fit are incommensurable or not, such a pair of numbers can be found 
that jifii + jtnt is very small. The corresponding term will be 
large unless its C is very small. It is shown in a comidete dis- 
cussion of the development of fii, t that the order of C in ei, ai^ 

sin*^ is at the least equal to the numerical value of ji + jt (see 

Tisserand's Mtc. Cfi., vol. i., p. 308). Smce nx and n% are boUi 
positive, one of the numbers ii, jt must be positive and the other 
negative m order that the sum jitii + jstit shall be small. Tbs 
more nearly equal ji and jt are nimierically the smaller the numeri- 
cal value of ji + Jt is, and consequently, the larger C will be. 
When the mean motions of the two planets are such that they are 
nearly commensurable with the ratio of ni to ns expressible in 
small int^;ers, then large terms in the perturbations will arise 
from the presence of these small divisors. The period of such a 

2t 

term is t—- — > which is very great, whence the wpellation 

Jini H- Jtnt 

long period. These terms are given by equations of the same 

form as (99), but with the restriction that jifii + jtnt shall be 

very small. 

Geometrically considered, the condition that the periods shall 

be nearly conmiensurable with the ratio expressible in small 

integers means that the points of conjunction occur at nearly the 
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same part of the orbits with only a few other conjunctioDS inter- 
vening. The extreme case is that in which there are no con- 
junctions interveningi i. e., when ji and jt differ in numerical value 
by unity. 

The mean motions of Jupiter and Saturn are nearly in the ratio 
of five to two. Consequently ji « 2, ^t >- — 5 gives a long 
period term, and the order of the coefficient C is the absolute 
value of 2 — 5, or 3. The cause of the long period inequality of 
Jupiter and Saturn was discovered by Laplace in 1784 in com- 
puting the perturbations of the third order in ei and €%» The 
length of the period m the case of these two planets is about 850 
years. 

227. Secular Variations. The expression D is independent 
of the time for all of those terms in which ji » jt » 0. The 
partial derivatives of D with respect to the elements are also 
independent of the time; hence, on taking these terms of (98) and 
integrating, it is found that 



(100) 



[«!<•• «] 



Iii<»'^l 



fiitti 



[iri<»'«J 



28 



ntt ^^ f dCt r^ 

*Vl — ei^smti I ^1 

niai'M - «,* sin ii'^V ^dSii 

+ ti|^}c,8inD,.(<-<o), 



niGi' 



ms tan^ 



nitti' 
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iw 



f [ot<».«]-0, 



(100) 



tnttaa^ rap 

j_ -fi i 1 - Vl - et* 

It follows that there are no secular terms of this type of the fini 
order with respect to the masses in the perturbations of a. Hiii 
constitutes the first theorem on the stability of the solar system. 
It was proved up to the second powers of the eccentridtieB bj 
Laplace in 1773,* when he was but twenty-four years of age» in 
a memoir upon the mutual perturbations of Jupiter and Saturn; 
it was shown by Lagrange in 1776 that it is true for all pow^s of 
the eccentricities.! It was proved by Poisson in 1809 that there 
are no secular terms in a in the perturbations of the second order 
with respect to the masses, but that there are terms of the type 
t cos Df where D contains the time.} Terms of this type are 
commonly called Poisson terms. 

All of the elements except a have secular terms. It appean 
to have been supposed that the secular terms, which i^par^itly 
cause the elements to change without limit, alone prevent the use 
of equations (72) for computing the perturbations for any time 
however great. Many methods of computing perturbations have 
been devised in order to avoid the appearance of secular tenoos; 
yet it is clear that, whether or not terms proportional to the time 

* Memoir presented to the Paria Academy qf Sdenees, 

t Memoirt of the Berlin Academy, 1776. 

J Journal de VicoU Polytechmqu$, yol.ji^d by CiOOglc 
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appear, the method is strictly valid for only those values of the 
time for which the series (20) of Art. 207 are convergent. 

Secular terms may enter in another way, usually not considered. 
If jifii + jtut = with ji + 0, jt 4= 0, D is mdependent of the 
time and the corresponding terms are secular. In this case D is 
not independent of ci and there will be secular terms in the per- 
turbations of a. As has been remarked, this condition will always 
be fulfilled by an infinity of values of ji and jt if ni and fit are not 
incommensurable. But it is impossible to determine from obser- 
vations whether or not ni and ns are incommensurable, for there 
is always a limit to the accuracy with which observations can be 
made, and within this limit there exist infinitely many com- 
mensurable and incommensurable nimibers. There is as much 
reason, therefore, to say that secular terms in a of this type e]dst 
as that they do not. However, they are of no practical im- 
portance because the ratio of ni to ns cannot be expressed m small 
integers, and the coefficients of these terms, if they do exist, are 
so small that they are not sensible for such values of the time as are 
ordinarily used. 

228. Terms of the Second Order with Respect to the Masses. 

The terms of the second order are defined by equations (29), 
Art. 210. The right members of these equations are the products 
of the partial derivatives, with respect to the elements, of the right 
members which occur in the terms of the first order, and the 
perturbations of the first order of the corresponding elements. 
Thus, the second order perturbations of the node are determined 
by the equations 



(101) 



^ niGi* VI — ei* sin %i i ^i^'i 

* niai* VI — ei* sin ti h diidst 



where <i and 8t represent the elements of the orbits of mi and mt 

ASP 

respectively. The partial derivative ^, 1"^ is a sum of periodic 

and constant terms; Si^'^^ and «s^^'®^ are sums of periodic terms 
and terms containing the time to the first degree as a factor. The 

products ^^ «!<•• » and ^^ «!<*•«> therefore contam terms of 
oiia^i Qiio8% , IC 
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four types: (a) ™ D. where D contains the time; (6) i ™ D; 
cos » N ^ ^jQg 



(c) Dj, where Di is independent of the time; and (d) t ^ 
cos cxjs 

The int^rab of these four types are respectively: 



-coe^ -cos^ sm^ 

(a) . ^. ; (6) ,^ on . coe 



Therefore, the perturbations of the second order with respect to 
the masses have purely periodic terms; Poisson terms, or terms 
in which the trigonometric terms are multiplied by the time; 
secular terms where the time occurs to the first d^ree; and secular 
terms where the time occurs to the second d^ree. This is true 
for all of the elements except the major semi-axis, in the case of 
which the coefficients of the terms of the third and fourth types 
are zero, as Poisson first proved. 

In the terms of the third order with respect to the masses theie 
are secular terms in the perturbations of all the elements except 
ai, which are proportional to the third power of the time, and so on. 

229. Lagrange's Treatment of the Secular Variations. The 
presence of the secular terms in the expressions for the elements 
seems to indicate that, if it is assumed that the series represent 
the elements for all values of the time, then the elements change 
without limit with the time. But this conclusion is by no means 
necessarily true. For example, consider the function 

(102) mnicnU) = cm<-^^+.-., 

where c is a constant and m a very small factor which may take the 
place of a mass. The series in the right member converges for 
all values of t. This function is never greater than unity for any 
value of the time; 3ret if its expansion in powers of m were given, 
and if the first few terms were considered without the law of the 
coefficients being known, it might seem that the series represents 
a function which increases indefinitely in niunerical value with 
the time. 
On following out the idea that the secular terms may be ex- 
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pansions of functions which are always finite, Lagrange has shown 
(see Collected Works, vols. v. and vi.), under certam assiunptioni^ 
which have not been logically justified, that the secular terms are 
in reality the expansions of periodic terms of very long period. 
These terms differ from the long period variations (Art. 226) in 
that they come from the small uncompensated parts of the periodic 
variations, instead of directly from special conditions of con- 
junctions. As a rule these terms are very small, and their periods 
are much longer than those of the sensible long period terms. It 
will not be possible to give here more than a very general idea of 
the method of Lagrange. 

The first step in the method of Lagrange is a transformation of 
variables by the equations 



(103) 
and 
(104) 



{\ 



{; 



A/ = €) sin T/, 

Zy « e,- cos Ty, 

P) = tan ty sin Ay, 

Jy = tan ty COB fty. 



where ey, xy, etc., are the elements of the orbit of mi, and {y is a 
new variable not to be confused with the mean longitude. These 
transformations are to be made simultaneously in the elements of 
the orbits of all of the planets. The elements ay and cy remain 
without transformation. On omitting the subscripts, it is found 
from (103) and (104) that 



(106) - 



dh . dr , . de 

^ = +eco6ir^ + BmT^, 

dl dir^ de 

^= -csmx^ + cosT^, 



de ^ dh de'^ dl de '' 

dB^dRdh dRdl 
dx dh dx "*■ dl dx 



dR , dR 



dR 



dR 



eco6T5jj--e8mT-^, 



dp , . . -. dSi , , . . _ dt 
^ = + taiiicosa-^+sec*t8ina^, 



dq 



da 



di 



^» -tani8ina-^+8ec»tcos iX^, yGoogle 
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dR dR dp , dR Sq 

da'dpla'*' dqda 

■■ tantcoB a TT — taniam a -r-t 
dp oq 

dR dR dp , dR dq 
di^'dpdidqdi 

- aec^isin ft tt + eec^tcoBaVr* 
dp oq 

Then it follows from (72) that 



(106) ^ 



nh 



VI - M - P 



dfi 



na* 



1 + Vl-A*- J»* 



di' 



X . 


mtZtan^ 


dR 


na 


«Vl-A*-P 


di ' 


-m,vr 


-A»-PdB 





na" 



dh 



ntt 



VI - A» - P 



no* 



l+Vl-*«- Pde 



5^ 

(ft 








"»»*^l diJ 


no*-\Qr: 


-h*-P^' 




m» 


dR 


tut«vr 


-h*- 


■Pc08»i3fl 






mip 



2no« Vl - A* - P cos 



dA 






- m« 



na^ Vl — A* — P cos* i ^ 






2na« VI - A* - P cos 



On developing the right members of these equations and 

all terms of degree higher than the first* in A, I, p, and q, ti»* 

* Tbe terms of order hi^er than tbe first are ^»^f^9i 
later step in tlie method. 
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equations reduce to 

dh j^ tntdR 

dt^ na*dh' 

^ _ , mt dR 
<ft ~ ''" no* dj ' 

^ = _ J22*^ 
■ dt na* dp' 

The tenns which involve the derivative of R with respeet to «, t, 
and T do not appear in these equations because they involve h, I, 
p, or 9 as a factor. This fact follows from the properties of C 
given in Art. 226 and the form of equations (103) and (104). 

Each pertiirbing planet contributes terms in the right members 
of equations (107) similar to the ones written which come from mi. 
These differential equations are not strictly correct, since the 
first approximation has already been made in n^lecting the higher 
powers of the variables. 

The second step is in the method of treating the differential 
equations. The expansions of the Rt,i contain certain terms 
which are independent of the time, which in the ordinary method 
give rise to the secular terms. Let £***'<, i represent these terms. 
Lagrange then treated the differential equations by neglecting the 
periodic terms in Ri, j, and writing 
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The values of hi, U, Pi, and Qi determined from equations 
(108) are used instead of the secular terms obtained by the 
method of Art. 227. The process of breaking up a differential 
equation in this manner is not permissible except as a first approxi- 
mation, and any conclusions based on it are open to suspicion. 
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In spite of the logical defects of the method and the fact that it 
cannot be generaUy applied, there is little doubt that in the 
present case it gives an accurate idea of the actual manner in which 
the elements vary. 

The right members of equations (108) are expanded in powss of 
hi, U, Pif ftnd Qi, and all of the terms except those of the first d€^;ree 
are n^lected; consequently the terms omitted in (107) would 
have disappeared here if they had been retained up to this point 
The system becomes linear, and the detailed discussion of the 
£<, i shows that it is homogeneous, giving equations of the fonn 

dl 



(109) 



f + P^^i'O, 



and a similar system of equations in the p/ and the 9/. 

The coefficients c</ depend only on the major axes (the «/ not 
appearing in the secular terms) which are considered as being 
constants, since the major axes have no secular terms in the 
perturbations of the first and second orders with respect to the 
masses. It is to be noted here that the assumption that the c^* 
are constants is not strictly true because the major axes have 
periodic perturbations which may be of considerable magnitude. 

When these linear equations are solved by the method used in 
Art. 160, the values of the variables are foimd in the form 



(110) 
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where the Ha, L</, P<y, and Q,/, are constants depending upon the 
initial conditions. A detailed discussion shows that the X/ and in 
are all pure imaginaries with very small absolute values; there- 
fore the hif li, Pi, and qt oscillate around mean values with very 
long periods. Or, since the ey and tan ty are expressible as the 
sums of squares of the Ay, Zy, py, and gy, it follows that they also 
perform small oscillations with long periods; for example, the 
eccentricity of the earth's orbit is now decreasing and will continue 
to decrease for about 24,000 years. 

Equations (109) admit integrals first found by Laplace in 1784, 
which lead practically to the same theorem. They are 



(111) 



y|m,7iyo^(V + V) = Constant = C, 
gm,^ya^(pyt + «,^) = C'; 
or, because of (103) and (104), 

» 

yj m{afiL? tan* ty = C, 



(112) 



where ny is the mean motion of mi. The constants C and C as 
determined by the initial conditions are very small, and since the 
left members of (112) are made up of positive terms alone, no ^ 
or ty can ever become very great. There might be an exception 
if the corresponding my were very small compared to the others. 

Equations (112) give the celebrated theorems of Laplace that 
the eccentricities and inclmations cannot vary except within very 
narrow limits. Although the demonstration lacks complete rigor, 
yet the results must be considered as remarkable and significant. 
Equations (112) do not give the periods and ampUtudes of the 
oscillations as do equations (110). 

230. Conqmtation of Perturbations by Mechanical Quadratures. 
If the second term of the second factor of (84) in absolute value is 
greater than unity, the series (87) does not converge and cannot 
be used in computing pertiirbations. The expansions may fail 
because Y\ and ft are very nearly equal; or, sometimes when they 
are not nearly equal, because / is large. In the latter cascfe 
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another mode of expansion sometimes can be employed,* but tiiere 
are cases in which neither method leads to valid results. They 
both fail if the two orbits placed in the same plane would int^sed, 
for in this case 

r»i. 1 = fi* + fi* - 2rirj cos (t*i - Ui + n - n), 

would vanish when the two bodies arrive at a point of inter- 
section of their orbits at the same time. Unless the periods are 
commensurable in a special way this would always happen. Of 
course, it is not necessary that fi, t should actually vanish in 
order that the expansion of (84) should fail to converge. 

Perturbations can be computed by the method of mechanical 
quadratures without expanding the perturbative f imction explidtly 
in terms of the time. Consequently, this method can be used in 
computing the disturbing effects of planets on comets and in oUier 
oases where the expansion of Ai, t fails altogether or converges 
slowly. Let 8 represent an element of the orbit of mi; then 
equations (77) can be written in the form 

and the perturbations of the first order in the interval (. — fo an 

(113) « = «o + f'mdt, 

where <o is the value of « at ( = to. 

The only difficulty in computing perturbations is in forming the 
integrals indicated in (113). When the perturbative function can- 
not be expanded explicitly in terms of t the primitive of the 
fimction /.(O cannot be found. But in any case the values of 
f,{t) can be found for any values of t, and from the values of /«(i) 
for special values of t an approximation to the integral can be 
obtained. Greometrically considered, the integral (113) is Uie 
area comprised between the ^-axis and the curve / — /«(<) and the 
ordinates to and ^. An approximate value of the integral is 

8 A «o +MtoKti - to) +Mti)(tt - <l) + • • • + /.(t.-i)(«. - t^l). 

The intervals ti — <o, <j — <i, • • •, t» — tn-i can be taken so smaD 
that the approximation will be as close as may be desired. 
Another method of obtaining an approximate value of the inte- 
* Hflserand, Micanique C&eaU, vol. i., chap. xxym. le 
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gral is to replace the curve /.(O, whose explicit value m convenient 
form may not be obtainable, by a polynomial curve of the nth 
degree which agrees in value with /.(O at < » to, <i, * * -| ^* The 
aquation of this polynomial is 

^* "^ (fa - fa)(fa - fa) ••• (fa - fa) ^'^^^ 

(<-<o)«-fa)...(<-Q .. 

■^(fa-fa)(fa-fa)---(fa-fa)^'^''^ 



(<-fa)«-fa)..-(<-fa,0 

■^ (fa - fa)(fa - fa) • • • (fa - fa-l)^'^"*^* 

Since there is no trouble in forming the integral of a polynomial 
there is no trouble in computing the perturbation of 8 for the in- 
terval fa — fa. If the value of the function /«(0 is not changing 
very rapidly or irregularly, its representation by a polynomial is 
very exact provided the intervals fa — fa, • • •, fa — fa-i are not 
too great. 

However, the area between the polynomial, the ^axis, and the 
limiting ordinates is not the best approximation to the value of 
the integral that can be obtained from the values of /•(<) at fa, 
• • -, fa. The values of the function give information respecting 
the nature of the curvature of the curve between the ordinates 
(this being true, of course, only because the function /•(() is a 
regular function of Oi <^d corrections of the area due to these 
curvatures can easily be made. Ordinarily they would involve the 
derivatives of /.(O at fa, • • • , fa, which would require a vast amount 
of labor to compute; but the derivatives can be expressed with 
sufficient approximation in terms of the successive differences of 
the function, and the differences are obtained directly from the 
tabular values by simple subtraction. The derivation of the 
most convenient explicit formulas is a lengthy matter and must 
be omitted.* 

Suppose the computation of the integrals from the values of 
ft(t) at ( » fa, • - * , fa has not given results which are sufficiently 
exact. More exact ones can be obtained by dividing the interval 
fa — fa into a greater niunber of sub-intervds. A little experience 
usually makes it unnecessary to subdivide the intervals first chosen. 

* See TIsBerand's MScanique CHuU, voL it., ohiH[>s. x. and xi.; And GhflK 
Hot's M^ehamk dea Hinmd$. vol. n., chi^. 1. °^ ^"^^ '' ^OOgTL 
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There is a second reason why the results obtained by mecfaamcai 
quadratures may not be sufficiently exact. It has so far been 
assumed that ft(t) is a function of t alone; or, in other words, thai 
the elements of the orbits on which it depends are coDstaiit& 
This is the assumption in computing perturbations of the fir^ 
order. If it is not exact enou^, new values of /.(^i), — , /«(t) 
can be computed, on using in them the respective values d 
the elements s which were found by the first int^;ration. From 
the new values of /t(<i), • • •, MUd a more approximate viJue of 
the integral can be obtained. Unless the interval <» — to is t(» 
great this process converges and the int^^ can be found with 
any desired degree of approximation, because this method is 
simply Picard's method of successive approximations whose 
validity has been established.* In practice it is always advisal^ 
to choose the interval ^ — fo so short that no repetition of tiie 
computation with improved values of the function at the ^ids d 
the sub-intervals will be required. At each new stage of the inte- 
gration the values of the elements at the end of the preceding 
step are employed. It follows that the method, as just explained, 
enables one to compute not only the perturbations of the first order, 
but perturbations of all orders except for the limitations that 
the intervals cannot be taken indefinitely small and the compu- 
tation cannot be made with indefinitely many places. 

The process of computing perturbations by the method of 
mechanical quadratures, as compared with that of using the 
expanded form of the perturbative fimction, has its advantages 
and its disadvantages. It is an advantage that in employing 
mechanical quadratures it is not necessary to express the per- 
turbing forces explicitly in terms of the elements and the time. 
This is sometimes of great importance, for, in cases where the 
eccentricities and inclinations are large, as in some of the asteroid 
orbits, these expressions, which are series, are very slowly con- 
vergent; and in the case of orbits whose eccentricities exceed 
0.6627, or of orbits which have any radius of one equal to any 
radius of the other the series are divergent and cannot be used. 
The method of mechanical quadratures is equally applicable to 
all kinds of orbits, the only restriction being that the intervals 
shall be taken sufficiently short. It is the method actually em- 
ployed, in one of its many forms, in computing the perturbations 
of the orbits of comets. 

♦ Picard's TraiU dP Analyse, vol. n., chap, xi., aectii^Q^^S^^ 
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The disadvantages are that, in order to find by mechanical 
quadratures the values of the elements at any particular time, 
it is necessary to compute them at all of the intermediate epochs. 
Being purely numerical, it throws no light whatever on the general 
character of perturbations, and leads to no general theorems 
regarding the stabiUty of a system. These are questions of 
great interest, and some of the most briUiant discoveries in Ce- 
lestial Mechanics have been made respecting them. 

231. General Reflections. Astronomy is the oldest science 
and in a certain sense the parent of all the others. The relatively 
simple and regularly recurring celestial phenomena first taught 
men, in the days of the ancient Greeks, that Nature is systematic 
and orderly. The importance of this lesson can be inferred from 
the fact that it is the foundation on which all science is based. 
For a long time progress was painfully slow. Centuries of obser- 
vations and attempts at theories for explaining them were neces- 
sary before it was finally possible for Kepler to derive the laws 
which are a first approximation to the description of the way in 
which the planets move. The wonder is that, in spite of the 
distractions of the constant struggles incident to an imstable 
social order, there should have been so many men who found their 
greatest pleasure in patiently making the laborious observations 
which were necessary to establish the laws of the celestial motions. 

The work of Kepler closed the preliminary epoch of two thousand 
years, or more, and the briUiant discoveries of Newton opened 
another. The invention of the Calculus by Newton and Leibnitz 
furnished for the first time mathematical machinery which was 
at all suitable for grappling with such difficult problems as the 
disturbing effects of the sun on the motion of the moon, or the 
mutual perturbations of the planets. It was fortimate that the 
telescope was invented about the same time; for, without its use, 
it would not have been possible to have made the accurate obser- 
vations which furnished the numerical data for the mathematical 
theories and by which they were tested. The history of Celestial 
Mechanics during the eighteenth century is one of a continuous 
series of triumphs. The analytical foundations laid by Clairaut, 
d'Alembert, and Euler formed the basis for the splendid achieve- 
ments of Lagrange and Laplace. Their successors in the nine- 
teenth century pushed forward, by the same methods on the 
whole, the theories of the motions of the moon and planets tor^ 
higher orders of approximation and compared them with more 
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and better obeervations. In this connection the names of Lever- 
rier, Delaunay, Hansen, and Newcomb will be especially remem- 
bered. Near the close of the nineteenth century a third epodi 
was entered. It is distinguished by new points of view and new 
methods which, in power and mathematical rigor, enormouaij 
surpass all those used before. It was inaugurated by Hill in his 
Researches on the Lunar Theory ^ but owes most to the brilliant con- 
tributions of Poincar^ to the Problem of Three Bodies. 

At the present time Celestial Mechanics is entitled to be r^arded 
as the most perfect science and one of the most splendid achieye- 
ments of the human mind. No other science is based on so many 
observations extending over so long a time. In no other science 
is it possible to test so critically its conclusions, and in no ol^er 
are theory and experience in so perfect accord. There are thoo- 
sands of small deviations from conic section motion in the orbits 
of the planets, satellites, and comets where theory and the obeer^ 
vations exactly agree, while the only imexplained irr^ularities 
(probably due to unknown forces) are a very few small ones in 
the motion of the moon and the motion of the perihelion of the 
orbit of Mercury. Over and over again theory has outrun practise 
and indicated the existence of peculiarities of motion which had 
not yet been derived from obeervations. Its perfection during 
the time covered by experience inspires confidence in following it 
back into the past to a time before observations began, and into 
the future to a time when perhaps they shall have ceased. As 
the telescope has brought within the range of the eye of man the 
wonders of an enormous space, so Celestial Mechanics has broug}it 
within reach of his reason the no lesser wonders of a correspond- 
ingly enormous time. It is not to be marveled at that he finds 
profoimd satisfaction in a domain where he is largely freed from 
the restrictions of both space and time. 

ZZVIL PROBLEMS. 

1. Soppooe (a) that Ri, % is large and nearly constant; (&) that Rx, % m 
large and changing rapidly; (c) that 12i. t is small and nearly constant. If the 
perturbationB are computed by mechanical quadratures how should the 
f» — to be chosen relatively in the three cases, and how should the numbers of 
subdivisions of t» — (o compare? 

2. The perturbative function involves the reciprocal of the distance from 
the disturbing to the disturbed planets. This is cisdled the principal part and 
giTes the most difficulty in the development. How many s^Murate recq^rocal 
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dietanoes must be developed in order to compute, in a sjTBtem of <me sun and 
n planets, (a) the perturbations of the first order of one planet; (6) the per- 
turbations of the first order of two planets; (c) the perturbations of the second 
order of one planet; and (d) the perturbations of the third order of one planet? 

3. What simplifications would there be in the development of the per- 
turbative function if the mutual inclinations of the orbits wore zero, and if 
the orbits were circles? 

4. What sorts of terms will in general appear in perturbations of the third 
ardesr with respect to the masses? 



HISTORICAL SKETCH AND BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

The theory of perturbations, as applied to the Lunar Theoiy, was developed 
from the geometrical standpoint by Newton. The memoirs of Clairaut and 
D'Alembert in 1747 contained important advances, making the solutions 
depend upon the integration of the differential equations in series. Clairaut 
soon had occasion to apply his processes of integration to the perturbations 
of HaUey's comet by the planets Jupiter and Saturn. This comet had been 
obs^red in 1531, 1607, and 1682. If its period were constant it would pass 
the perihelion again about the middle of 1759. Clairaut computed the 
perturbations due to the attractions of Jupiter and Saturn, and predicted that 
the perihelion passage would be April 13, 1759. He remarked that the time 
was uncertain to the extent of a month because of the uncertainties in the 
masses of Jupiter and Saturn and the possibility of perturbations from un- 
known planets beyond these two. The comet passed Uie perihelion March 13, 
giving a striking proof of the value of Qairaut's methods. 

The theoiy of the perturbations of the planets was begun by Euler, whose 
memoirs on Uie mutual perturbations of Jupiter and Saturn gained the prices 
of the French Academy in 1748 and 1752. In these memoirs was given the 
first analytical development of the method of the variation of parameters. 
The equations were not entirely general as he had not considered the elements 
as being aU simultaneously variables. The first steps in the development of 
the perturbative function were also given by Euler. 

Lagrange, whose contributions to Celestial Mechanics were of the most 
brilliant character, wrote his first memoir in 1766 on the perturbations of 
Jupiter and Saturn. In this work he developed still further the method of 
the variation of parameters, leaving his final equations, however, still incorrect 
by regarding the major axes and the epochs of the perihelion passages as 
constants in deriving the equations for the variations. The equations for 
the inclination, node, and longitude of the perihelion from the node were 
perfectly correct. In the expressions for the mean longitudes of the planets 
there were terms proportional to the first and second powers of the time. 
Tliese were entirely due to the imperfections of the method, their true form 
being that of the long period terms, as was shown by Laplace in 1784 by 
considering terms of the third order in the eccentricities. Tlie method of the 
variation of parameters was completely developed for the first time in 1782^ 
by Lagrange in a prise memoir on the pertuibations of comets moving in 
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cOqitied ofbits. By ftf themost eiteoaFeiiwof theinethod of vnifkal 
panineCen is due to Ddaimaj, idiofle Lunar Theory m pwrntiily a km 
wnooemaoa ot the appKcations of the procen, eadi stq> of it l e uMWiMg a 
£mn the perturbative functjon. 

In 1773 Lai^aoe preBented hla fint meoMxr to the n«nd AcadcB? d 
Sdences. In it he proved hia odebrated theoiem that, op to the mw 
powers of the ecoentridtiea, the major axes, and oonseqnently the am 
motionfl of the planets, have no secular terms. This theoran was exteadrf! 
by Lagrange in 1774 and 1776 to all powers of the ecoentridtieB mud of tfaeni 
of the an^e of the mutual inclination, for perturbations of the first order vi&i 
respect to the masses. Poisson proved in 1809 that the major axes ha?c ■ 
purely secular terms in the perturbaticHis of the second order with respect a 
the masses. Haretu proved in his D is s ert ation at Sorbonne in 1878 t^ 
there are secular variations in the eiqH^esBKnis for the migor axes in the torn 
at the third <Mxier with respect to the masses. In vd. xtx. of ^usiafai ii 
VObiervaioire de Paris, Eginitis consida^ ttfms of still higjier order wA 
respect to the masses. 

Lagrange began the study of the secular t^ms in 1774, introducing tk 
variables h, I, p, and q. The investigations were carried on by Lagrtfiir 
and Laplace, each supplementing and extending the ifork of the other, md 
1 784 when thebr woA became complete by Li^ilaoe's disooveiy of his oelebntod 
equations 

n 
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These equations were derived by using (Hily the linear terms in the diffei e B tid 
equations. Leverrier, HiU, and others have extoided the work by methodi d 
successive i4>proximation8 to t^ms of higher degree. Newcomb {Smitkaemm 
CarUributums to Science, vol. xxi., 1876) has established the nuMne far-readdll 
results that it b possible, in the case of the planetary p^turbations, to repre- 
sent the elements by purely periodic functions of the time which fonnsDy 
satisfy the differential equations of motion. If these series were ocmvergeDt 
the stability of the solar system would be assured; but Poincar6 has shovs 
that they are in general divergent (Lee MSthodes NowfeUee de la MSeamqm 
CiUite, chap. ix.). Undstedt and Qyldto have also succeeded in integrating 
the equations of the motion of n bodies in periodic series, which, howerer, 
are in general divergent. 

Gauss, Airy, Adams, Leverrier, Hansen, and many others have made 
important contributions to the planetary theoiy in some of its many aspects. 
Adams and Leverrier are noteworthy for having predicted the existence and 
apparent position of Neptune from the unexplained irregularities in the modoB 
of Uranus. More recently Poincar^ turned his attention to Celestial Mechania^ 
publishing a prise memoir in the Acta Mathematica, vol. xm. This memoir 
was enlarged and published in book form with the title Lee MHhodee Nouodim 
de la Mieanique C&eete, Poincar6 applied to the problem all the resourcM 
of modem mathematics with unrivaled genius; he brought into the investiga- 
tion such a wealth of ideas, and he devised methods of-BUch mimmM i^ power 

,jitized by VJ*-. 
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hat the subject in its theoretical aspects has been entirely revolutioniEed in 
lis hands. It cannot be doubted that much of the work of the next fifty 
rears will be in amplifying and applying the processes which he explained. 

The following works should be consulted: 

Laplace's Mieanique CHeaU, containing practically aU that was known of 
I^elestial Mechanics at the time it was written (1799-1805). 

On the variation of parameters — Annalea de VOhaervaUrire de PariSf vol. i.; 
Usserand's Mieanique CtiesU, vol. i.; Brown's Lunar Theory; Dsiobek's 
Planeten-BetDegungen, 

On the development of the perturbative function — Anrudes de VObaervaioin 
ie Paris J vol. i.; Tisserand's M^eanique Cdute, vol. i.; Hansen's ErUwickdung 
des Products einer Potenz des Radius-Vectors mit dem Sinus oder Cosinus eines 
Vielfachen der wakren Anomalies etc., Ahh, d, K. Sdchs, Oes, su Leipeig, vol. n.; 
Newcomb's memoir on the General Integrals of Planetary Motion; Poincar6» 
Lea MSlhodes NouveUes, vol. i., chap. vi. 

On the stability of the solar sjrstem — ^IlaBerand's MSoanique Cdeste, vol. i., 
chaps. XI., XXV., XXVI., and vol. iv., chap, xxvi.; Qylden, TraiU Analytiqus 
des Orbiles absolueSf vol. i.; Newcomb) Smithsonian Cont,, vol. xxi.; Poincar^i 
Les MHhodes NouveUes^ la Micanique Cdeste, vol. n., chap. x. 

On the subject of Celestial Mechanics as a whole there is no better woric 
available than that of Tlsserand, which should be in the possession of every 
one giving special attention to this subject. Another noteworthy work is 
Charlier's Mechanik des HimmelSf which, besides maintaining a high order of 
general excellence, is unequaled by other treatises in its discussion of periodie 
solutions of the Problem of Three Bodies. 
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